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Consecration  at  Tunbridge  Wells.— After  a 
lapse  of  2u5  years  the  oldest  church  in  Tunbridge  Wells 
was  consecrated  yesterday.  Dr.  Parry,  Bishop  of  Dover, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hassard,  the  principal  registrar,  at¬ 
tended  in  Tunbridge  Wells  under  a  commission  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  buildmg  was  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  style  and  title  of  the  Church  of  King  Charles 
the  Martyr,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  history  of  the  edifice 
is  of  some  interest.  The  first  part  of  the  old  chapel  was 
built  in  1682  as  a  memorial  to  Charles  I.,  and  for  the  use 
chiefly  of  visitors  who  came  to  drink  the  celebrated  waters. 
It  was  built  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  H.  Haws, 
citizen  of  London  and  treasurer  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 
The  chapel  was  enlarged  in  1684,  and  again  very  con¬ 
siderably  enlarged  in  1694.  At  that  time  the  mother  parish 
of  Tonbridge  was  of  immense  extent.  The  chapel  was  erected 
in  a  corner  of  Tonbridge  parish  and  on  the  confines  of  the 
parishes  of  Speldhurst  andFrant,  and  for  about  140  years 
it  seems  to  have  served  as  a  cbapel-of-ease  to  these  three 
parishes,  but  was  quite  independent  of  them.  The 
patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  who  were  noble¬ 
men  and  county  gentlemen.  The  .Rev.  L.  S.  Tugwell  is 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  church,  His  two  immediate 
predecessors  were  the  Bev.  Martin  Benson  (an  ancestor 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  who  held  the  incum¬ 
bency  for  50  years  ;  and  the  Kev.  If.  L.  Pope,  who  was  in¬ 
cumbent  for  49  years.  When  the  population  of  Tunbridge 
Wells  increased  Mr.  Benson  was  the  chief  mover  in  the 
building  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  there.  The  old  chapel 
was  completely  restored  five  years  ago  as  a  memorial  to  the 
late  Mr.  Pope,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £4,000.  For 
four  years  the  late  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess 
Victoria  (our  present  Queen)  attended  the  church, 
and  took  great  interest  in  the  boys’  school  attached  to  it. 
The  consecration  was  necessary  in  order  that  a  district 
might  be  assigned  by  the  .Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
the  church.  .  uAA\jk*  W  f 
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THOMAS  BOWLBY,  Efq 

©NE  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S  COMMISSIONERS  OF  EXCISE, 

THIS  WORK, 

MOST  UNWORTHY  OF  HIS  ACCEPTANCE, 

IS, 

WITH  ALL  DUE  DEFERENCE, 

AND  WITH  THE  WARMEST  AND  MOST  RESPECTFUL 

GRATITUDE, 

( 

HUMBLY  INSCRIBED  AND  DEDICATED 

BY 

HIS  MOST  OBEDIENT 

AND  MOST  HUMBLE  SERVANT, 
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Thomas  Benge  Burr 
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Book  II, 


[  v,  ] 


HORACE,  Ode  VI. 

Imitated. 


MAECENAS!  wouldft  thou  fondly  roam 
To  climes  from  whence  fair  freedom's  fled. 
And  quit  th’  unrival’d  joys  of  home, 

Italia’s  weeping  plains  to  tread  ? 

Go  then - -  indulge  thy  warm  defire 

Thofe  antique  regions  to  explore  j 
Rekindle  Rome’s  extinguifh’d  fire, 

And  genius  to  her  realms  reftore. 

Go - with  immortal  Horace  vie, 

A  mid  ft  thofe  mould’ring  proud  remains. 
Where  arts  and  arms  negledied  lie, 

And  monkifh  fuperftition  reigns. 

For  me,  where  Medway’s  filver  tides 
Roll  by  yon  gothic -vifag’d  walls, 

Where  Sidney’s  genius  ftili  prefides, 

And  Spenfer  tun’d  his  madrigals. 

There  o’er  thofe  wild  Arcadian  plains, 

Where  bards  of  old  were  wont  to  rove, 

And  Waller  fung  immortal  ftrains. 

To  wake  his  Sachariffa’s  love. 

Ere  youthful  vigour  feels  decay. 

Could  i  attune  my  runic  lyre, 

My  raptur’d  mufe  might  catch  fome  ray 
Of  Waller’s  bright  coeleftial  fire. 


But,  fince  the  adverfe  fates  deny 
To  me  thofe  mufe-infpiring-fhades. 

To  Tunbridge’  fmiling  fprings  i’ll  fly, 

To  court  the  fweet  Aonian  maids. 

A  3  There, 


HORACE,  ODE  VI,  &c. 

There,  where  th’  aufpicious  waters  flow 
That  renovate  the  fickly  frame, 

Bid  beauty  feel  her  wonted  glow, 

And  raife  th’  expiring  vital  frame  : 

Where  blifs  and  laughter  have  their  birth. 
And  fportive  loves  and  pleafures  reign  ; 

Where  crowds,  and  noife,  and  focial  mirth 
Draw  fafliion’s  gay  fantaftic  train - 

There  my  bold  mufe  on  vent’rous  wing. 
Warmly  ambitious  to  excel. 

The  ftory  of  the  place  fhall  fing. 

And  all  her  hum’rous  cuftoms  tell  : 

Tell  how  the  genial  nymph  opprefs’d. 

Her  virtues  and  her  pow’rs  unknown. 

Emerg’d  to  light,  by  all  carefs’d. 

And  with  tranfcendenc  luftre  fhone. 

The  fertile  fubje£t  then  purfue, 

Defcribe  her  hills,  her  dales,  her  groves. 

Draw  each  amuflve  fcene  to  view. 

And  paint  her  joys,  and  fing  her  loves. 

Next  vent’ring  on  the  world’s  great  ftage, 
With  trembling  hope  fol licit  praife, 

Nor  dread  the  fnarling  critic’s  rage, 

V7hile  Bowlby  deigns  to  Ihield  her  lays 

&  ■ 

So,  twining  round  the  lordly  oak, 

Secure  th’  ambitious  ivy  grows, 

And  prop’d  againfl  the  tempeft’s  ftroke. 
Laughs  at  the. fierce (1  wind  that  blows. 


[  vii.  ] 


THE 

P  R  E  F  A  C  E, 

\ 

IN  an  age  which  abounds  with  Authors,  o£ 
every  rank,  fex,  and  profeflion ;  when  almoft 
ail,  who  barely  know  to  ufe  a  pen,  prefume  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  becoming,  in  their  hands,  an  inftrument 
of  public  entertainment  or  inftrudtion,  and  the 
immediately  next  thing,  to  the  being  able  to  read 
a  book,  feems  to  be  the  attempt  to  make  one— in 
fuch  an  age  of  unlimited  indulgence  to  the  itch  of 
fcribbling,  it  can  fcarce  be  deemed  out  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  a  64  journeyman  bookfeller,”  to  thruft  him- 
felf  among  the  paper- wafting  throng  and  offer,  to 
the  patrons  of  induftry,  an  evidence  that  he  has 
fome  love  for  the  object  of  his  trade,  and  has  not 
flept  away  his  leifure  behind  the  counter,  though 
it  may  prove  his  fad  fate  to  give  his  readers  fleep, 
by  what  he  has  been  in  this  work  attempting 
there. 

The  affection  which  he  bears  to  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  the  hope  of  being  of  fome  little  fer- 
vice  to  his  old  friends  and  acquaintance,  are  the 
prevailing  motives  that  have  induced  this  author 
to  endeavour  to  prepare  his  work  for  the  prefs  : 
and  the  eafe  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  he 
has  enjoyed  in  the  fervice  of  a  *  man  of  the  moft 

liberal 

*  Mr,  George  Hawkins,  many  years  a  bookfeller,  near 

A  4  Temple- 
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PREFAC  E. 

/ 

liberal  temper,  and  the  greateft  good-nature  in  the 
world,  has  given  him  courage  and  opportunity  to 
perfift  in  a  defign,  which  the  proper  lenfe  he  has 
of  his  own  incapacity  would,  in  any  other  circum- 
flances,  moil  effectually-  have  crufhed. 

It  is  not  very  neceffary  to  inform  the  world  how* 
one  fo  incapable,  and  fo  fenfible  of  his  own  infuf- 
ficiency,  originally  came  to  form  the  defign  of 
writing  an  hiftory  ;  but  gratitude  for  the  many 
undeferved  favours  and  benevolent  condefcen- 
hons  of  his  Patron ,  from  the  moft  early  part  of  his 
life,  obliges  him  to  acknowledge,  that  it  was  from 
him  he  received  the  hint,  and  that  his  kind  notice 
was  the  fpur  that  urged  him  to  endeavour  at  fome- 
thing  above  his  ftation,  and  above  his  abilities. 

It  has  been  his  conftant  aim,  throughout  this 
work,  to  make  it  as  little  tedious  as  poffible,  but 
that,  after  all  his  pains,  he  has  been  able  to  render 
it  entertaining,  is  more  than  his  fondeft  wilhes  can 
feduce  him  to  believe. 

He  can  only  fay  in  excufe  for  this  publication 
that,  had  any  other  writer  undertaken  to  fatisfy 
the  curiofity  of  the  numbers  who  are  every  year 
enquiring  into  the  circumftances  of  that  difcovery, 
and  thoi'e  fubfequent  improvements  of  it,  which 
this  book  is  intended  to  commemorate,  he  would 
have  been  far  enough  from  laying  himfelf  under 
the  difagreeable  neceffity  of  thus  apologizing  to 

the 

Temple-Bar,  and  lately  appointed  Treafarer  to  the  Company 
of  Stationers :  a  gentleman  who  is  univerfally  refpe&ed  and 
eikemed  in  proportion  as  he  is  known. 


PREFACE.  ix. 

the  world  for  an  attempt  which  muft  make  his  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  every  kind  but  too  publicly  known. 

In  the  firftpart  of  this  work  he  has  trod  unbeaten 
ground,  with  no  other  guides  but  fome  man  in* 
fcripts  colledted  in  his  own  family,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  reports  of  the  moil  aged  people  who  have 
lived  in  the  place  fince  he  came  to  years  of  matu¬ 
rity  ;  but,  as  he  has  taken  the  utmoft  pains  to  get 
the  mod  authentic  intelligence,  he  is  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  whole  may  be  perfectly  relied  up¬ 
on  as  matter  of  fadt.  In  the  latter  part  he  has  * 
authorities  fufficient  to  proceed  on  —  Dugdale  and 
Rapin  were  his  principal  guides,  though  he  has 
not  fo  entirely  depended  upon  them  as  to  exclude 
any  later  affiftance  that  offered  in  the  way.  In 
fhort,  to  be  authentic  has  been  his  principal  en¬ 
deavour,  and  in  its  conformity  to  truth  alone  he 
places  all  the  little  merit  of  this  work *,  which, 
however  imperfedt  in  other  refpedb,  may,  fo  far, 
ferve  as  a  bafis  for  fome  abler  writer,  if  any  one 
fhould  ever  dart  up  to  do  more  juftice  to  the 
fubjedt.  '  /  / 

He  is  loth  to  detain  the  reader  unneceffarily,  but 
it  can  fcarce  be  thought  that  he  does  fo  in  adding 
one  word  more,  of  fpecial  excufe,  for  that  part  of 
this  performance,  which  treats  of  the  air  and  the 
“  water”  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  in  a  medicinal 
view.  The  confcioufnefs  of  his  infufficieney 

•-  would 

*  Thefe  authorities  in  general  are  only  cited  where  authors 
differ  from  each  other  ;  or  where  the  circumflances  are  men¬ 
tioned  only  by  one  writer  that  has  happened  to  fall  under  the 

author’s  inipe&ion. 
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would  readily  have  determined  him  to  drop  what 
relates  to  the  “  latter”  in  this  refpeft,  if  that 
omillion  would  not  have  rendered  the  work  ma- 
nifeftly  incomplete,  and  perhaps  highly  excep- «. 
tionable  to  fome,  who  might  be  more  particularly " 
defirous  of  general  information  on  this  head. 
The  candid  will  ftill  lefs  in  this,  than  any  part  of' 
the  book,  fufpedt  him  of  other  intentions  than  to 
the  labour  of  compiling  from  the  moft  approved 
authors  on  the  fubjedl.  To  this  the  prefent 
ufages  of  the  place  are  fubjoined,  and,  with  thefe 
lights  before  him,  he  ventures  to  hope  that  the  mif- 
takes  he  may  have  made  will  not  confiderably 
miflead  thofe  who  negledt  to  feek  for  better  in- 
flrudionf,  in  a  matter  of  particular  application  to 
every  individual  reforting  to  thefe  fprings  for 
health,  and  in  a  fituation,  where  the  opportunity 
of  proper  advice  is  never  wanting. 

The  author  cannot  fuffer  this  book  to  pafs  into 
the  world  without  acknowledging  the  obligation 
he  is  under  to  his  fubfcribers.  He  hopes  they 
will  generoufly  excufe  his  deferring  the  publica¬ 
tion  lo  long,  when  he  allures  them  it  was  princi¬ 
pally  occalioned  by  his  delire  to  render  the  work 
more  worthy  of  their  notice,  for  which  purpofe 
he  has  moft  literally  obeyed  the  precept  of 
Horace, 

- nonumque  prematur  in  annum. 
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TUNBRIDGE-WELLS. 


Introduction. 

'  J  'HE  RE  are  many  different  tra- Intro- 
“*•  ditional  accounts  of  the  firft  dif-dua:ioa- 
co very  of  thole  celebrated  fprings  of 
chalybeate  water,  now  fo  univerfally 
known  by  the  name  of  Tunbridge- 
Wells.  And  that  there  fhould  be 
fome  miraculous  ftories  amongfl:  others, 
cannot  be  an  objedt  of  wonder  to  thole 
wno  know,  that  the  origin  of  places, 
as  well  as  moll  of  the  dilcoveries  that 
have  been  ufeful  to  mankind,  were,  in 
the  dark  ages  of  fuperftition  and  prielt- 

B  craft, 


* 


2  An  Historical  Account 

Intro-  craft,  generally  afcrioed  to  the  extra- 
audio n.  ordinary  interpofition  of  fome  avari-  - 
clous  faint,  whofe  credit  tne  monks  of 
the  time  found  themfelves  interfiled  to 

advance. 

i 

And  this  not  only  gave  rife  to  the 
numberlefs  multitude  of  fabulous  in¬ 
cidents  that  have  attended  almoft  eve¬ 
ry  popular  difcovery,  but  had  alfo  left 
fo  firong  an  imprefiion  in  the  breads 
of  our  anceftors,  that  even  the  banilh- 
ment  of  popery  could  not  totally  era¬ 
dicate  their  fondnefs  for  miracles,  and 
their  violent  propenfxty  to  fwallow  the 
abfurd  tales  of  deligning  knaves. 

/  A , 

This  might  be  illuftrated  by  many 
inftances  from  liiftory  and  obferva- 
tion  ;  but,  as  it  is  a  fact  io  obvious^ 
that  few  will  take  upon  them  to  deny 
it,  i  rather  chufe  to  begin  immediate- 


of  Tuneridge-Wells.  2 

V  ^le  relation  of  the  ftory  i  have  un-intro- 
dertaken,  than  needlefsly  employ  my  du&ion; 

time  in  difproving  abfurdities :  it  is, 
however,  requiflte  to  premife,  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  my  readers,  that  the  ftory 
i  have  oeen  Ipeakirig  of,  and  am  now 
haftening  to  relate,  is  not  only  better 
attefted  than  any  other  on  the  lame 
fubjedt,  but  is  alfo  by  much  the  moft 
admiftioJe,  becauie  it  is  the  only  one 
unattended  with  miraculous,  or,  at 
lean,  very  improbable  incidents. 

It  is  true,  there  are  no  corrobora- 
ting  circumftances  to  be  produced  from 
Lifiory,  or  antique  monuments,  to- 
afcertain  the  truth  of  the  following 
narrative,  which  is  chiefly  gathered 
from  verbal  information  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  i  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  prove 
the  whole  to  the  fatisfadion'of  a  nice 
critical  inquirer ;  but,  as  the  perfons 
.  B  2  from 
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Intro-  from  whom  i  have  it  are,  or  were, 
°u^ion;  people  of  'ntegrity  in  the  common 
concerns  of  life,  no  ways  biafled  by 
interefced  views  to  relate  falfehoods, 
and  above  all  immediately  defcended 
from  thofe  who  were  living  at  the  time, 
and  principally  concerned  in  thefe  trans¬ 
actions,  i  cannot  entertain  the  leaf! 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  it  myfelf. 


Chapter  I. 

*  The  firft  difcovery  of  the  medicinal 
water  at  Tunbridge- Wells. 

u  d l  e  y  Lord  North1  was  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  nobleman  in  king 
James’s  court,  or  rather  in  the  court 
of  Prince  Henry,  his  fon,  where  he  en¬ 
tered  into  all  the  gallantries  of  the 
times  with  a  vivacity  and  fpirit,  which, 

however 
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however  entertaining  to  others,  was  1603. 
attended  with  very  difagreeable  confe-1-  11 
quences  to  himfelf,  fince  it  was  not 
only  deftru£tive  to  his  fortune,  but 
ruinous  to  his  conftitution  alfo. 

V 

This  young  nobleman  had  reached  1605. 
his  twenty-fourth  year,  when  he  fell'  "y 
into  a  lingering,  confumptive  diforder, 
that  baffled  the  utmoft  efforts  of  me¬ 
dicine,  and  abfolutely  deprived  him  of 
all  capacity  for  enjoying  thofe  plea- 
fures  which  hitherto  he  had  too  free¬ 
ly  indulged.  In  this  melancholy  ft- 
tuation  it  became  neceffary  for  him  to 
live  more  regularly  than  he  yet  had 
done  ;  and,  in  order  the  better  to  en¬ 
able  him  to  fall  into  a  new  plan  with 
facility,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  fe- 
parate  him’  from  the  fcenes  of  pi  ea- 
lure,  in  which  he  mu  ft  unavoidably 
continue  to  be  engaged,  while  he  re- 

B  3  mained 
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mained  in  the  vicinity  of  the  court  s 
upon  this  principle,  his  friends  and 
his  phyficians  advifed  him  to  retire 
into  the  country,  and  try  the  efficacy 
of  that  laft  remedy,  change  of  air,  for 
the  re-eftabliffiment  of  his  conftitu- 
tion. 

In  confequence  of  this  judicious  ad-? 
vice,  his  lordffiip,  in  the  fpring  of  the 
year  one  thoufand  lax  hundred  and 
fix,  made  Eridge-houfe  the  place  of 
his  retreat. 

2  Bridge  was  then  a  hunting-feat 

belonging 

a  Eridge-houfe  is  about  two  miles  from  Tun- 
bridge-Wells ;  and  is  mentioned  in  the  following 
manner  by  the  late  Mr.  Aaron  Hill,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  David  Mallet: 

“  }Twas  an  obliging  wifh  you  fent  me— “  all 
cc  the  real  pleafures  of  retirement. ” — “  That  ac- 
“  tual  happinefs  once,  about  thirty  years  ago,  I 

wa.s  on  the  very  verge  of,  in  the  neighbourhood 

“  of 
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belonging  to  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  1 6o6- 
has  ever  lince  continued  in  the  poffef- 
fion  of  his  noble  defendants,  though 
it  is  now  reduced  to  a  plain  farm- 
houfe.  The  building  is  an  ancient  Go¬ 
thic  ftrudture,  that  appears,  notwith- 
flanding  its  prefent  ruinous  condition, 
to  have  been  an  agreeable  retirement 
from  the  attendance  of  a  court.  The 
fituation  is  in  the  higheft  degree  ro¬ 
mantic,  the  gardens  were  elegantly 
difpofed  in  the  tafte  of  that  age,  the 
foil  is  dry,  the  air  pure  and  healthful. 


“  of  the  rocks  and  trees  you  correfpond  with. 
“  There  is  a  place  called  Eridge-park,  belonging 
“  to  lord  Abergavenny,  and  an  open,  old,  ap- 
“  propriated  foreft  of  the  name  of  Waterdown, 
“  that  butted  on  the  park  inclofure.  There  was 
“  alfo  near  it  then  a  houfe  called  Eridge-houfe. 
“  The  park  was  an  affemblage  of  all  nature’s 
beauties — hills,  vales,  brooks,  lawns,  groves, 
“  thickets,  rocks,  water-falls,  all  wildly  noble 
r‘c  and  irregularly  amiable.’ 

Hill's  Works ,  Vol  2  d. 

E  4.  and 
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.  and  no  country  can  afford  finer  riding ; 
fo  that,  on  the  whole,  one  can  hardly 
conceive  an  idea  of  a  place  more  pro  - 
perly  adapted  to  reftore  health  to  a 
confumptive  habit :  but  then,  to  coun¬ 
terbalance  thefe  advantages,  it  was  fi- 
tuated  in  one  of  the  molt  favage  parts 
of  the  county  of  Suffex,  and,  by  its 
diftance  from  all  neighbourhood,  fe~ 
cluded  its  inhabitants  from  all  inter- 
courfe  with  the  reft  of  mankind. 

Lord  North  was  advifed  to  continue 
in  this  manfion  during  the  whole  fum- 
mer,  but  the  wild  afped  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  unfocial  fituation  of  the 
place,  were  fo  incompatible  with  the 
lively  difpofitions  of  this  gay  young 
courtier,  that  he  foon  grew  weary  of 
his  retreat.  And,  in  this  dilpofition 
of  mind,  he  formed  a  refolution  of 
returning  to  town  long  before  the 

expiration 
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expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  un-  160 6j 
lefs  he  fhould  very  foon  experience 
thofe  falutary  benefits  from  the  air, 
which  his  phyficians  had  flattered  him. 
with  the  hope  of  receiving. 

However,  his  lordfhip,  at  the  re¬ 
peated  inftances  of  his  friends,  and 
in  order  to  give  the  country  a  fair 
trial,  was  prevailed  upon  to  continue 
yet  another  fix  weeks  at  Eridge  j  when, 
finding  his  diforder  rather  increafed 
than  diminifhed,  and  particularly 
that  his  fpirits  were  greatly  lowered, 
he  was  fatisfadorily  convinced  that 
the  air  alone  was  a  very  infufficient 
counterpoife.  againft  the  effects  of  the 
dreary  folitude  in  which  he  was  im- 
merfed,  and  confequently  would  go 
but  a  little  way  towards  reftoring  his 
health  to  its  priftine  flate  :  his  lord¬ 
fhip  therefore,  rejeding  all  follicitation 

to 


.  to  remain  any  longer  here,  abruptly 
quitted  this  retired  manflon,  and  be¬ 
gan  his  journey  to  London. 

Thus  was  this  young  nobleman 
travelling  to  the  great  metropolis,  in 
a  more  defperate  and  melancholy  con¬ 
dition  than  ever,  being  deprived  of  all 
the  flattering  hopes  that  his  fanguine 
friends  and  his  phyflcians  had  infpired, 
and  with  no  other  profpedt  in  view  but 
that  difmal  one  of  a  grave  in  the  firfl: 
bloom  of  manhood,  without  in  the 
leaft  fufpefting  that,  in  leaving  this 
country,  he  was  flying  from  the  re¬ 
medy  appointed  by  providence  for  the 
the  cure  of  his  diforder. 

But,  fortunately  for  him,  his  road 
lay  dire&ly  through  the  wood  in  which 
thefe  ufeful  fprings  were  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  mankind  ;  fo 

that, 
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that,  when  his  lordfhip  came  upon  the  j  606. 
fpot,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey, 
and  while  he  had  the  day  before  him, 
he  could  not  well  pafs  by  without  ta¬ 
king  notice  of  a  water,  which  feemed 
to  claim  his  attention,  on  account  of 
the  Ihining  mineral  fcum  that  every¬ 
where  fwam  on  its  furface,  as  well  as 
on  account  of  the  ochreous  l'ubftance 
which  fublided  at  the  bottom,  and 
marked  its  courfe  to  a  neighbouring 
brook.  His  lordfhip  accordingly  ob- 
ferved  thefe  uncommon  appearances, 
the  meaning  of  which  he  could  not 
inflan  tly  comprehend  ;  however,  they 
induced  him  to  alight  from  his  car¬ 
riage,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  at¬ 
tentively  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
ordered  one  of  his  attendants  to  borrow 
a  little  veffel  from  the  neighbouring 
hovel,  that  he  might  tafle  it :  and  the 
peculiar  ferruginous  tafle  of  the  water 

not 
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3606.  not  only  convinced  lord  North,  that 
"'“'"it  held  its  courfe  through  fome  undif- 

covered  mine,  contained  in  the  dark 

% 

cavities  of  the  earth,  but  alfo  gave  him 
room  to  fancy,  that  it  was  indued  with 
fome  medicinal  properties,  which 
might  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

As  a  drowning  man  is  faid  to  catch 
at  a  ftraw,  fo  his  lord  (hip,  as  foon  as 
he  had  in  imagination  made  this  im¬ 
portant  difcovery,  began  to  hope  it 

would  be  ufeful  to  himfelf ;  and  there- 

« 

fore  commanded  his  fervants  to  bottle 
off  fome  of  the  water,  in  order  to  con- 
fult  his  phyficians  upon  this  fubje  t,  as 
foon  as  he  could  get  to  London. 

From  whence  the  bottles  were  pro¬ 
cured  upon  this  occafion,  it  is  not  now 
very  eafy  to  determine ;  but  that  lord 

North 
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North  fent  iome  part  of  his  retinue  1606, 
back  to  Eridge  for  as  many  as  were*  v"~ 
necefiary,  is  very  probable :  at  leaft  it 
is  not  likely  they  were  to  be  had  near¬ 
er,  as  at  that  time  the  whole  of  the 
furrounding  country  was  rough  woods, 
and  uncultivated  forefts,  without  either 
houfe  or  inhabitant,  except  that  which 
his  lordfhip  had  juft  quitted,  and  one 
little  cottage  very  near  the  fpring,  in 
which  lived  the  woman  from  whom 
his  fervants  borrowed  the  wooden  bowl, 
that  his  lordfhip  drank  out  of  when 
he  tafted  the  water. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  fome  of  the  water 
was  carried  to  London,  the  phyftcians 
were  confulted  upon  its  virtues,  and 
their  judgement  fo  perfectly  coincided 
with  lord  North’s  opinion,  that  they 
immediately  left  town  to  examine  it  on 
the  fpot.  We  have  no  particular  ac¬ 
count 
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1606.  count  of  the  procefs  they  u fed  on  this 

"”v*woccaiion ;  but,  as  their  foie  bulinels  was 
to  difcover  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  water,  they  undoubtedly  exert¬ 
ed  all  their  fkill,  and  tried  all  the  ex¬ 
periments,  the  then  infant  date  of  che- 
miftry  would  admit  of,  to  anfwer  this 
important  end  :  however,  though  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  method  they, 
purfued,  we  are  allured  the  refult  of 
their  inquiries  proved  fo  favourable  to 
this  hitherto  neglected  fpring,  that 
they  halted  back  again  to  publifh  its 
valuable  qualities,  and  to  give  their 
noble  patient  fu Indent  encouragement 
to  try  its  efficacy,  on  the  return  of  the 
vernal  feafon* 


1607.  Accordingly,  as  foon  as  warm  wea¬ 
ther  came  on,  and  the  roads  were  dry 
enough  to  render  a  journey  practicable, 
my  lord  North  returned  to  Eridge  to 

add 
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add  the  power  of  the  water  to  the  pu-  1607. 
rity  of  the  air,  and  try  how  far  their 
united  force  would  contribute  to  reftore 
flrength  and  vigour  to  his  fhattered 
conftitution.  And,  notwithftanding 
the  low  condition  to  which  he  was  by 
this  time  reduced,  the  fuccefs  he  met 
with  more  than  anfwered  his  moft 
fanguine  expectations,  infomuch  that, 

after  about  three  months  continuance 

/ 

in  this !  now  delightful  country,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  town  fo  perfectly  freed  from 
all  his  complaints,  that  we  cannot  find 
he  ever  afterwards  experienced  the  leaft 
return  of  his  diforder,  though  we  are 
allured  he  again  gave  himfelf  up  to  all 
the  gallantries  of  the  age,  and  lived 
in  the  full  indulgence  of  every  plea-1 
Hire,  till  after  the  death  of  the  accom- 
plifhed  prince- Henry,  when  he  4  retired 

from 

j  Health  makes  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay. 

Gives  beauty  to  the  fun,  and  luilre  to  the  day, 

4  Vide  North’s  Lives— and  Collins’s  Peerage. 
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1607.  from  the  pedantic  court  of  James  to 
Iris  country-feat  at  Catlidge  in  Gam- 
bridgefhire,  where  he  lived  more  ho¬ 
nourably  upon  the  remains  of  his  for¬ 
tune,  than  ever  he  had  done  before, 
and  died  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  in  the  year  one  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  fixty-fix,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five. 

4 

'  /  ,  ? 

It  is  from  this  recovery  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  nobleman  from  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  that  we  muff  date  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  to  which  Tunbridge- Wells  has 
rifen.  And,  it  we  trace  its  ffory  to 
the  head,  it  will  appear,  that  only  fo 
trifling  an  incident,  as  the  colour  of 
the  ground  about  the  water  of  a  wild 
•unufeful  wood,  has  filled  the  defart 
with  inhabitants,  and  made  plenty 
fmile  o’er  the  barren  heath  ! 


Chap- 
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Chapter  II. 

The  ftate  of  the  pi  ace  during  the  firft 
thirty  years  after  the  dilcovery  of 
the  water. 


T  Ord  North,  immediately  on  1607. 
*L‘/  this  almoft  miraculous  re-efta-' 
blifhment  of  his  health,  by  repairing 
to  the  court  of  his  royal  mafter,  as  was 
before  obferved,  confirmed  the  ru¬ 
mour  of  his  having  difcovered  thefe  va¬ 
luable  fprings  of  medicinal  water ;  of 
the  excellency  of  which,  he  was  him- 
felfan  inconteftable  evidence  to  all  that 
had  known  him  in  his  paft  languifhing 
and  deplorable  condition,  when  his 
whole  lyftem  bore  the  appearance  of 
an  univerfal  decay,  and  nature  itfelf 
feemed  haftening  to  its  period. 


And,  as  this  water  had  its  rife  on  the 
borders  of  Lord  Abergavenny \  eftate, 

C  this 
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1608.  this  very  fufficient  proof  of  its  merit 
induced  that  nobleman  to  intereft  him- 
felf  in  its  prefervation,  and,  with  this 
view,  to  make  the  place  as  convenient 
as  the  nature  of  the  country  would 
admit  of,  to  the  many  invalids  that,  it 
was  reafonably  conjectured,  would  fly 
to  it  for  a  refuge  from  their  various 
diforders. 

Lord  Abergavenny  was  fo  much  in 
earned  in  this  important  undertaking, 
that  he  came  to  Bridge  on  purpofe  to 
profecute  it  with  the  greateft  vigour ; 
and,  having  obtained  leave  ol  Mr. 
Weller  of  Tunbridge,  who  was  at  that 
time  lord  of  the  manor,  his  lordlhip. 
ordered  the  ground  about  the  fprings 
to  be  cleared  from  the  furrounding 
rubbilh,  and  fent  for  an  eminent  na- 
turalift  from  London,  with  whole  af- 
fiftance  he  diftinguilhed  the  two  prin- 
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cipal  of  feven  feveral  fprings,  for  fo  1608. 
many  were  at  firft  difcovered ;  and  over'“"v‘“ 
thefe  his  lord  (hip  ordered  wells  to  be 
funk,  a  done  pavement  to  be  laid 
round,  and  tne  whole  to  be  incloled 
witn  wooden  rails  in  a  triangular  form. 


From  henceforth  this  excellent  wa-1608  to 
ter  became  a  fubjeft  of  public  dif-  i63°- 
courle,  and  its  vait  efhcacy,  in  remo¬ 
ving  many  diford  ers  to  which  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  incident,  was  fufficiently 
evidenced  by  the  recovery  of  many 
who  ventured  on  the  trial ;  but  the 
place  itfelf  continued  feveral  years  in 
the  fame  deiolate  condition,  with  only 
a  very  few  inconiiderable  improve¬ 
ments,  fuch  as  cutting  down  fome  of 
the  wood,  clearing  off  thofe  buihes 
that  were  moil  troublelome  to  the  wa¬ 
ter-drinkers,  and  making  the  road 

C  2  from 
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1608  to  from  Tunbridge-town  more  conveni- 
l63°-  ent  than  when  it  was  lefs  frequented. 


This  flow  progrefs  in  embellifhing 
the  country  was  probaoly  occafioned  by 
the  uncertainty  of  its  proving  beneficial 
to  the  owners,  as  well  as  to  the  manners 
of  the  age,  and  the  careleffnefs  of  thofe 
who  attended  merely  for  the  relief  that 
its  water  afforded. 

The  owners,  indeed,  at  that  time, 
could  have  but  little  room  to  imagine 
that  Tunbridge -Wells  would  ever  be¬ 
come  fo  eminent  among  the  votaries  of 
pleafure  as  it  now  is.  London  had 
abfolutely  engroffed  all  the  fafhionable 
amufements  to  herfell  ;  gaming,  in¬ 
trigue,  and  every  other  diveriion  in¬ 
vented  to  kill  time,  and  gratify  tne 
reftlefs  paffions  of  man,  were  confined 

to  her  precindts  alone,  and  only  exift- 

ed 
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ed  during  the  winter  months.  The  1608  to 
fummer  was  a  feafon  of  languor  and,  l6^°‘ , 
difcontent.  The  people  of  fafhion  had 
no  agreeable  retreats  in  which  they 
could  be  together,  and  purfue  thofe 
amufements  that  had  employed  them 
in  the  winter.  The  healthy  flew  to 
their  country-feats,  and  palled  their 
time  in  a  wearifome  folitude,  amidft: 
a  company  whofe  ftation  and  manners 
were  incompatible  with  their  own. 

The  lick,  that  reforted  to  the  mineral 
waters  of  Tunbridge,  had  only  the  re¬ 
covery  of  health  in  view,  and  propofed 
to  themfelves  no  other  pleafures  but 
fuch  as  were  intirely  rural.  The  com¬ 
pany,  thus  aflembled,  formed  no  gene¬ 
ral  lociety.  The  amufements  of  the 
gentry  were  few,  confined,  and  felfifh. 

The  great  brought  with  them  all  the 
haughtinefs  of  nobility,  and  knew  not 
how  to  let  themfelves  down  with  grace. 

C  3  .  In 
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1608  to  In  fhort,  delicacy,  politenefs,  and  ele- 
J  ^°‘  .gant  pleafures,  were  then  but  juft 
budding  forth  from  amidft  the  rubbifh 
of  Gothic  barbarifm,  and,  till  thefe 
were  grown  to  fuch  a  height  as  to 
be  difcernible  amongft  us,  Tunbridge- 
Wells  was  not  efteemed  a  place  of 
pleafure,  in  which  the  people  of  fafhion 
might  depend  upon  being  agreeably 
amufed. 

During  this  period,  Tunbridge- 
town  was  the  neareft  place  where  any 
lodgings  could  be  procured,  and  there¬ 
fore  was  generally  pretty  much  crowd¬ 
ed  in  the  water-drinking  feafon,  which 
ufually  began  in  May  and  continued 
to  October. 

163°.  But  nothing  very  remarkable  hap- 
'  v  pened  in  this  country  from  the  firft 
difcovery  of  its  fprings,  till  the  arrival 

of 
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* 

of  queen  Henrietta  Maria,  wife  of  1630. 
Charles  the  firft,  who  was  fent  here  by 
her  phyficians,  for  the  re-eftablifhment 
of  her  health,  after  the  birth  of  prince 
Charles,  which  happened  on  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
fand,  fix  hundred,  and  thirty. 


It  is  faid  of  this  young  queen,  who 
was  the  firft  of  the  royal  family  that 
ever  honoured  Tunbridge-Wells  with 
their  prefence,  that,  at  this  ti  me,  fhe 
had  perfonal  charms  which  every  day 
grew  more  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  her 
hulband ;  and  fhe  fo  well  underlined 
their  proper  ufe,  as,  after  the  death  of 
Buckingham,  intirely  to  captivate  his 
heart ;  but,  being  a  foreigner,  and, 
upon  her  firft  arrival  in  England, 
flighted,  as  fhe  imagined,  by  the  king, 
and  really  ill-treated  by  the  favourite, 
file  did  not  entertain  any  very  advan- 

C  4  tageous 
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1630.  tageous  prepoffefiions  for  the  court ; 
’’"’''"'"and,  afterwards,  the  difputes  between 
Charles  and  his  parliament  gave  her 
fhill  lefs  room  to  love  the  people.  This 
unhappy  prejudice  againft '  the  whole 
nation  was  fufficient  to  awaken  the 
fpirit  of  a  Medicis,  and  perhaps  led  her 
into  fome  errors ;  it  certainly  was  the 
foundation  of  much  uneaiinefs  to  her 
during  the  future  part  of  her  life,  and 
the  probable  caufe  of  her  difrelifh  for 
this  kingdom,  even  after  the  reftora- 
tion.  However,  notwithftanding  this, 
fhe  ever  behaved  with  proper  civility 
to  all,  and  to  fome  fhe  was  moft  obli¬ 
gingly  kind.  In  the  days  of  her  pro- 
fperity  fhe  was  fond  of  malks  and  dan¬ 
cing,  and  in  this  place,  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  rural  afpedt,  and  truly  ro¬ 
mantic  appearance,  was  well  calculated 
for  the  purpofe,  fome  were  performed 

before 
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before  her,  that  were  extremely  inge-  1630. 
nious,  as  well  as  magnificent. 

The  queen  continued  about  fix 
weeks  at  the  Wells,  and  dwelt  in  tents 
the  whole  time.  Her  camp  was  pitch¬ 
ed  upon  Bifhop’s-down-common,  and 
certainly  diffufed  a  fplendor  and 
magnificence  over  this  wild  country,  to 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  an  abfolute  * 
ftranger ;  but,  except  the  honour  of 
her  prefence,  and  the  clearing  of  the 
common  to  make  room  for  her  tents, 
the  place  received  no  benefit  from  her  , 
majefty’s  fuccefsful  refidence  in  it. 

The  curiofity  of  this  gay  young 
queen  induced  her  one  day  to  walk  from 
the  Well  a  little  way  into  the  county  of 
Suffex,  where  fhe  wandered  about  till, 

at  length  growing  weary,  fhe  fat  down 

on 
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on  a  bank  beneath  the  fhade  of  a 
Tpreading  birch  for  refrefhment ;  and, 
when  (he  had  diffidently  refled  herfelf, 
{he  arofe,  and  ordered  a  flone  to  be 
placed  there,  as  a  memorial  of  her  tra¬ 
vels  in  that  county,  not  then  in  the 
lead  prefaging  how  many  counties  fhe 
was  in  a  few  years  afterwards  deftined 
to  travel  through.  A  complimentary 
latin  infcription  was  ingraved  on  this 
done  by  one  of  her  majefty’s  attend¬ 
ants  ;  but  Oliver’s  rude  partizans  pre¬ 
vented  its  reaching  pofterity.  —  Such 
generally  are  the  effects  of  licentious 
rebellion,  which  is  at  all  times  deftruc- 
tive  of  the  arts,  and  attended  with  ruin 
and  confulion. 

The  Queen’s-done,  an  alehoufe  in 
the  road  to  Frant,  is  built  where  this 
monument  was  placed,  and  the  fign, 
which 1  hung  there  till  within  thefe  few 

years, 

c  It  is  now  the  fign  of  the  Blue-bell. 
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years,  was  drawn  from  a  view  of  the  1630 ’ 
ftone  itfelf ;  but  the  infcription  is  no 
where  preferved. 

» 

It  is  in  remembrance  of  this  queen, 
that  doCtor  Rowzee,  in  his  little  valu¬ 
able  treatife  on  this  water,  calls  the 
place  “  Queen- Mary’s- Wells but 
this  name  was  never  very  generally 
accepted,  and  probably  becaufe  it  was 
the  laft  given  to  it.  At  this  distance 
of  time  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  afcer- 
tain  what  name  the  place  was  at  fir  ft 
diftinguiffied  by;  but,  as  “  Kilburne,” 
in  his  “  Survey  of  Kent,”  calls  it 
“  Fr ant- Wells,”  we  may  with  fome 
lort  of  affurance  conjecture  that  this 
was  the  name  originally  given  to  the 
place  by  lord  Abergavenny ;  and  this 
conjecture  mufc  receive  great  additio- 
nal  ftrength  from  confidering,  that  his 
iordffiip’s  eftate,  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood. 
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1630.  hood,  is  fituated  in  the  parifh  of 
Frant.” 

But  thefe  names  are  now  intirely 
loft;  and  a  Tunbridge- Wells”  is  uni- 
verfally  adopted  in  their  ftead.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  account  for  this  more 
judicioufly  than  doctor  Rowzee  has  al¬ 
ready  done,  in  his  before-mentioned 
negledted  treatife —  tc  They  have  their 
“  name,  fays  he,  from  this  town,  as 
“  being  the  neareft  town  in  Kent  to 
“  them”' — and,  it  may  be  added,  as 
being  the  place  where  the  company 
ufually  reftded,  when  they  firft  began 
to  drink  the  water  medicinally. 

\  It  feems  reafonable  to  imagine,  as 

the  Iprings  rife  in  “  Speldhurft-parifh,” 
no  name  would  have  more  readily 
occurred,  or  been  more  juftly  applied, 
than  that  of  “  Speldhurft- Wells 

but. 
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but,  as  every  thing  of  this  kind  depends  1630. 
upon  capricious  circumftances,  and  is’  v"“ 
in  itfelf  of  very  little  real  importance, 
any  attempt  to  change  the  name,  which 
the  place  has  fo  long  been  known  by, 
and  which  is  now  fo  univerfally  and 
fo  firmly  eftablifhed  by  time  and  cuf- 
tom,  cannot  be  more  ineffectual  than 
it  would  be  ridiculous. 


Chapter  ILL 

The  progrefs  of  the  buildings  and 
improvements  at  Tunbridge- Wells 
to  the  prefent  time. 


Thirty-Years  after  the  difco- 
very  of  the  medicinal  fprings  at 
Tunbridge-  W ells,  notwithftanding  the 
acknowledged  ufefulnefs  of  the  water, 
the  vaft  refort  of  company  that  every 
feafon  attended  to  partake  of  its  bene¬ 
fits,  and  the  great  inconvenience  of 

lodging 
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1636.  lodging  at  the  diftance  of  five  miles 
""''“"from  the  fpot,  the  country  continued 
in  the  fame  rough,  wild,  uncultivated 
ftate  that  it  was  left  in  by  Lord  Aber¬ 
gavenny  ;  but,  as  a  journey  to  Tun¬ 
bridge  became  al  length  a  fcheme  of 

O  O 

pleafure,  and  fafhion  drew  the  young 
and  the  gay,  as  well  as  the  difeafed 
and  the  old,  the  happy  period  arrived 
in  which  it  could  not  longer  remain  in 
fo  defolate  a  condition. 

The  firft  buildings  eredled  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  fprings  were  two  little 
houfes,  or  rather  cottages,  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  the 5  ladies,  and  the 

other  for  the6  gentlemen.  Thefe  build¬ 
ings  were  fo  effentially  necefiary  to 
the  convenience  of  the  company,  that 

it 

5  Where  Jenner’s  paffing-houfes  now  are. 

6  Mrs.  Latter’s,  the  corner  houfe  on  the  right 
hand,  in  the  way  to  the  SulTex  Tavern. 
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it  is  amazing  they  were  fo  long  delay-  1  s^6. 
ed ;  nothing  furely  can  paint  in  ftron- 1  “r“ 
ger  colours  the  careleffnefs  of  the  wa¬ 
ter-drinkers,  and  the  want  of  forefight 
in  the  country  people,  than  this  neg- 
ledt. 

The  latter  of  thefe  two  houfes,  which 
in  the  prefent  age  might  perhaps  be 
called  a  coffee-houfe,  was  then  named 
the  Pipe-office,  becaufe  there  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  ufually  met  to  converfe  over  a 
pipe,  and  a  difh  of  coffee,  when  they 
had  drank  their  proper  quantity  of 
water. 

It  was  cuftomary  for  them  to  pay 
half-a-crown  fubfcription  to  this  houfe, 
for  the  ufe  of  pipes,  the  privilege  of 
reading  the  news-papers,  and  other 
little  conveniencies  of  the  fame  kind, 

which 
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which  is  the  origin  of  the  prefent  cof- 
fee-houfe  fubfcriptions  ;  but,  through 
the  prevalence  of  ever-varying  fa- 
fhion,  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  are 
now  fubftituted  inftead  of  the  difcard  - 

ed  pipe* 

In  two  years  more,  a  green  bank, 
J now  paved  and  called  the  u  Upper- 
<c  walk,”  was  railed  and  leveled,  and 
a  double  row  of  trees  was  planted  on 
its  borders  to  defend  the  company  from 
the  violence  of  the  meridian  fun.  Un¬ 
der  thefe  trees  the  tradefmen  ufually 
flood  to  difpofe  of  their  goods  in  the 
hours  of  water-drinking,  which  was 
the  only  time  they  had  to  fell  their 
different  forts  of  merchandize  in,  be- 
caufe  the  company  lodged  at  too  great 
a  diftance  to  appear  amongft  them 
above  once  a  day. 


The 


I 
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The  next  year  they  began  to  build  1 6i9. 
a  few  houfes  for  the  accommodation  “  v"" 
of  the  company  at  7Southborough  and 
at 8  Rufthall. 

Thele  buildings  were  fhiall  and  few 
at  firft,  rather  fuited  to  the  circum- 

D  fiances 

7  Southborough  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Wells,  and  there  are  Hill  remaining  two 
or  three  tolerable  houfes  at  that  place;  though  in 
general  they  are  gone  to  decay,  and  have  been 
bought  off  and  rebuilt  at  Tunbridge~town  and 
Tunbridge-Wells.  At  the  time  when  parties 
raged  very  high,  previous  to  the  grand  rebellion, 
and  many  years  afterwards,  the  royalifts  lodged  at 
this  place,  and  the  round-heads  at  Rufthall :  each 
party  thus  chufing  to  be  as  far  divided  from  rhe 
other  in  their  dwellings,  as  they  were  in  the  dif- 
pofition  of  their  minds. 

2  Rufthall  is  about  one  mile  from  the  Wells, 
and  is  lo  called  from  its  ancient  proprietors,  whofe 
names  were  Ruft,  one  of  whom  was  mayor  of 
Feverfham  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  fixth. 

The  Prefbyterians  wanted  to  build  them  a  con¬ 
venticle  at  this  place,  when  it  was  in  its  moft  fiou- 
rifhing  ftate  ;  but,  though  it  was  chiefly  fupported 
by  that  fed:,  the  landlord  refufed  to  fell  them  a 
foot  of  land  for  that  purpofe,  even  at  the  moft 
extravagant  price:  fo  inveterate  was  the  hatred 
that  churchmen  then  bore  to  prefbyterians. 
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1639-  fiances  and  apprehenfions  of  the  build- 
■"v  *  ers,  than  to  the  company  they  were  in¬ 
tended  for  ;  but  the  water  was  now  in 
fuch  high  reputation,  that  people  gladly 
put  up  with  any  inconveniencies  on  its 
account;  and  therefore,  when  thefe 
new  houfes  were  full,  would  pay  an 
extravagant  price  for  cottages,  huts,  or 
any  place  to  fcreen  them  from  the 
weather,  rather  than  return  home  with¬ 
out  partaking  of  the  benefits  thereof. 

The  elegant  poet  Waller  has  im¬ 
mortalized  thefe  fprings,  and  fufficient- 
ly  evidenced  their  celebrity  about  this 
time,  by  alluding  to  their  falutary  pro¬ 
perties  in  a  charming  little  poem  ad- 
dreffed  to  his  Sachariffa. 

Complaining  of  the  cruel  indiffe¬ 
rence  of  this  haughty  beauty,  the  poet 

exclaims, 
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exclaims,  in  imitation  oPPatroclus  in  1639. 

the  lixteenth  Iliad,  that  “  fhe  could'  ^ 

“  not  be  a  Sidney,  nor  fpring  from  her 

“  mother;”  and  then  paflionately 
goes  on : 

- - “  to  no  human  flock 

“  We  owe  this  fierce  unkindnefs ;  but  the 
“  rock, 

“  That  cloven  rock  produc’d  thee, "by 
<c  whofe  fide 

“  Nature,  to  recompenfe  the  fatal  pride 
“  Of  fuch  Hern  beauty,  plac’d  thofe  heal- 
“  ing  fprings ; 

**  Which  not  more  help,  than  that  deftruc- 
4  tion  brings.” 

The  quantity  of  water,  ufually  drank 
in  this  age,  certainly  deferves  our  no- 

9  O  man  unpitying !  if  of  man  thy  race ; 

But  fure  thou  Ipring’ft  not  from  a  foft  embrace, 

Nor  ever  am’rous  hero  gave  thee  birth. 

Nor  ever  tender  Goddefs  brought  thee  forth. 

Some  rugged  rocks  hard  entrails  gave  thee  form. 

And  raging  feas  produc’d  thee  in  a  ftorm, 

A  foul  well  fuiting  that  tempeftuous  kind. 

So  rough  thy  manners,  fo  untam’d  thy  mind. 

Pope  s  Homer . 

D  2  tice ; 
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1639.  tice  5  it  is  indeed  fo  truly  amazing  and 
'  'incredible,  that  i  could  not  venture  to 
mention  it  on  any  traditional  reports ; 
but,  as  doctor  Rowzee,  who  lived  at 
the  time,  and  was  himfelf  an  eye-wit- 
nefs  of  the  fact,  has  given  the  de¬ 
tail  in  a  10  book  which  he  wrote  and 
publifhed  on  the  fpot,  it  cannot  very 
well  be  difputed — take  it  then  in  his 
own  words — 

cc  Now  for  the  whole  quantity  of 
“  water  to  be  taken  in  a  morning,  you 
“  {hall  fee  fome  that  rife  very  high, 
“  even  to  “  three  hundred  ounces,  ac- 
tc  cording  to  Neftor  s  years  j  yea,  and 
Ci  fome  a  greater  quantity.  And  it  is 
il  a  thing  that  will  make  the  very  wo- 

10  Entitled  fcC  The  Queen’s -wells,  &c.  by  Lo- 
dowick  Rowzee,  M.  D.”  Licenfed  in  1^37,  but 
not  publifhed  till  1671,  unlefs  there  had  been  a 
former  edition  of  it,  which  is  not  improbable. 

11  Eighteen  pints  three  gills. 

a  men 
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u  men  there  filling  their  glafles  to  xe39. 
u  -laugh,  to  fee  feme  patients  fent  thi- 
<c  ther  by  ignorant  pbyficians,  and  ap- 
<e  pointed  to  take  ten  or  twelve  ounces 
“  of  water,  and  arife  perhaps  to  twen- 
tc  t y  or  11  thirty  ounces.  But  this  may 
<c  be  a  rule  for  a  body  of  competent 
“  years  and  ftrength,  to  begin  at 
“  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  ounces,  and 
u  to  arife  by  degrees,  increafing  their 
“  quantity  every  day,  to  an  14  him- 
“  dred,  an  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
<c  hundred  ounces,  more  or  lefs,  as 
<c  they  fhall  be  able ;  and  fo  again  to 
<c  decline  and  decreafe  by  degrees, 

((  ending  where  they  began.” 


The  trouble  and  confufion  in  which  *640  to 
the  whole  kingdom  was  involved,  du- .  I^>; 

12  About  one  pint  three  quarters. 

13  From  almoft  two  pints  to  fomething,  more 
than  three  pints. 

14  From  fix  pints  and  a  half  to  twelve  pints 
and  a  quarter ! 

D  3  rim; 

^  O 
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1640  coring  the  ten  following  years,  fufficiently 
i_'6.5°l'  accounts  for  the  total  neglect  of  any 
improvements  in  this  place,  throughout 
the  whole  of  that  bloody  period  ;  but 
when  the  nation  became  a  little  fettled, 
and  beo-an  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  re- 
turning  peace,  we  find  Tunbridge- 
Wells  as  much  in  vogue  as  before. 

1 6 55  t0  In  a  fhort  time  after  this,  they  had 
J^lban  affembly-room,  a  bowling-green, 
and  other  places  appropriated  to  public 
diverfion  at  Rufthall ;  and  at  South- 
borough,  too,  they  had  a  bowling- 
-  green,  a  cofFee-houfe,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  good  houfes  for  lodgings.  But, 
notwithflanding  thefe  improvements, 
the  place  ftill  continued  in  an  infant 
{late.  Its  advantages  were  certainly 
much  increafed ;  but  many  things 
were  wanting  to  make  it  convenient 
either  to  the  company,  or  the  inhabi¬ 
tants, 
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tants,  and  many  more  to  compleat  it 16 55  to 
for  a  place  of  public  entertainment.  wy-J 
The  houfes  were  too  far  diftant  from 
the  lprings,  and  in  bad  weather  the 
water  was  ufelels,  becaufe  there  was  no 
place  of  {belter  to  fcreen  the  drinkers 
from  its  violence,  while  praCtiftng  their 
neceffary  exercife.  In  this  fttuation 
of  things,  if  a  fudden  fhower  happen¬ 
ed  to  fall  in  the  hours  of  attendance 
upon  the  well,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine 
the  hurry  and  confuhon  it  muft  occa- 
hon  amongft  the  company  expofed 
to  it. 

The  poor  tradefmen  too  had  their 
full  fhare  of  thefe  diftrefies,  and  fre¬ 
quently  muft  have  had  their  goods 
greatly  damaged,  when  accidents  of 
this  kind  were  not  timely  forcfeen,  and 
effectually  guarded  againft. — But  now 
we  turn  to  better  times. 

D  4 


In 
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1664,  In  the  year  one  thoufand,  fix  hun- 
‘^wdred,  and  fixty-four,  the  old  rails,  pla¬ 
ced  round  the  Wells  by  lord  Aberga¬ 
venny,  were  dilplaced,  and  a  ftrong 
ftone  wall  built  round  them,  inftead 
of  this  wooden  one.  This  work  was 
executed  at  the  expence  of  lord  Muf- 
kerry,  fon  to  the  fecond  earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  a  brave  young  nobleman,  who 
loft  his  life,  the  year  after,  fighting 
againit  the  Dutch  in  15  Southwold  -bay. 

He 

This  naval  engagement,  fo  gloiious  to  the 
englifh  nation,  was  fought  on  the  third  of  June, 
one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  fixty-five.  The 
englilli  feet,  confiiiing  of  an  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  lhips,  and  twenty-two  thoufand  men,  was 
commanded  by  the  duke  of  York,  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  and  the  earl  of  Sandwich  ;  and  the  dutch,  of 
nearly  equal  force,  by  the  brave  and  experienced 
Admiral  Obdam.  At  fir  ft  things  went  very  equal¬ 
ly  on  both  fides ;  but,  about  noon,  lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  by  an  excellent  manoeuvre,  fell  into  the 
center  of  the  adverfe  fleet,  and,  dividing  them, 
began  that  confuflon  which  foon  ended  in  their  to¬ 
tal  defeat.  The  Dutch  loft  on  this  occafion  at 
leaf!  thirty  lhips,  and  fix  thoufand  men  :  whereas 

'  the 
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He  was  then  lord  of  the  manor,  and  1664. 
his 16  arms  were  placed  in  the  arch  of  the 

gateway 

the  Englifh,  according  to  the  beft  accounts,  loft 
only  one  fhip  and  about  five  hundred  men. 

The  duke  of  York  behaved  with  remarkable 
bravery  during  the  whole  adlion.  He  continued 
fome  hours  in  the  thickeft  of  the  fire,  and  had  fe- 
veral  perfons  of  diflindlion  killed  on  board  his 
own  fhip,  particularly  lord  Falmouth,  the  king's 
unworthy  favourite  •,  the  honourable  Mr.  Boyle, 
youngeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Burlington  ;  and 
lord  Muskerry,  “  a  young  nobleman  (*  fays 
cc  Clarendon)  of  extraordinary  courage  and  ex- 
<c  peculation  ;  who  had  been  colonel  of  a  regi- 
“  ment  of  foot  in  Flanders,  where  he  had  done 
“  the  king  fome  eminent  fervice,  and  had  the 
cc  general  eflimation  of  an  excellent  officer.5’ 

Thefe  three  were  all  killed  with  one  fhot,  fo  near 
to  his  royal  highnefs,  that  his  hand  was  wounded 
with  one  of  their  skulls,  and  he  was  covered  over 
with  their  blood  and  brains. 

*  Vide  Clarendon’s  Life,  page  266,  and  for  further  particu¬ 
lars  of  this  eminent  young  nobleman,  who  appears  to  have 
been  equally  beloved  by  his  fovereign,  his  foldiers,  and  his 
tenants,  fee  Clarendon’s  Hiilory,  vol.  3d,  pages  168,  and 

475 —  t0  477-  ' 

16  Thefe  arms  were  pulled  down  in  the  great 
law-fuit  between  the  lord  and  tenants  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  which  commenced  about  the  year  one  thou- 
fand,  feven  hundred,  and  twenty-fix  :  and  the 
arch  itfelf  was  taken  down  when  the  Wells  were 

repaired 
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1664.  gateway  leading  to  the  fprings.  This 
'young  nobleman  renewed  the  ftone 
pavement  within  the  wall,  placed  a 
handfome  bafon  over  the  main  fpring 
for  the  better  reception  of  the  water, 
and  raifed  a  convenient  hall  to  fhelter 
the  dippers  from  the  weather  in  the 
hours  of  attendance  upon  the  compa¬ 
ny  ;  from  which  there  is  alfo  a  pro¬ 
jection  extended  to  preferve  the  well 
from  any  mixture  with  rain  water. 

It  is  very  probable  that  lord  Mulber¬ 
ry  thus  particularly  interefted  himfelf 
in  adorning  the  place  this  feafon,  in 
compliment  to  his  royal  miftrefs  queen 
Katharine,  who  was  fent  to  Tunbridge- 
Wells  for  her  recovery  from  the  effeCts 
of  a  dangerous  fever,  which  in  the  pre- 

repaired  in  the  year  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred, 
and  forty-three,  or  one  thoufand,  leven  hundred, 
and  forty- four.  The  arms  are  ftill  to  be  feen  be¬ 
hind  Pinchbeck’s  affembly-room  on  the  walks. 

ceding 


1 


ceding  winter  had  reduced  her  to  the 
verge  of  the  grave. 

Her  majefly  was  very  fuccefsful  in 
the  ufe  of  the  water,  which  greatly 
raifed  its  reputation,  and  confequent- 
ly  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  fecond 
the  generous  efforts  of  their  landlord, 
and  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours 
to  render  this  neglected  place  both 
beautiful  and  convenient.  And  pro¬ 
bably  they  would  have  made  a  much 
quicker  progrefs  in  this  delign  than 
they  did,  if  lord  Mufkerry  had  been 
fpared  a  few  years  longer  ;  for  this  a- 
miable  young  nobleman  was  not  only 
perfectly  beloved  by  his  tenants,  but 
feemed  inclined  to  carry  his  various 
improvements  fo  far,  as  to  leave  but 
little  for  his  fucceffors  to  do  after  him. 
He  was  indeed  remarkably  fond  of  the 
place,  and  while  he  lived  gave  the 

great eft 
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3664..  greateft  encouragement  to  every  pub¬ 
lic  work;  and  though  his  death  pre¬ 
vented  the  farther  profecution  of  his 
generous  intentions,  yet  they  were  not 
wholly  without  efFedt,  for  his  conduct 
had  infpired  fuch  a  fpirit  in  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  that,  from  this  period,  houfes 
began  to  rife  in  the  woods,  and  gar- 
dens  to  overfpread  the  foreft.  In  fhort 
the  paffion  for  building  was  raifed, 
and  prevailed  with  uncealing  ardour 
in  this  country  through  a  long  feries  of 
fucceeding  years. 


1 665  to  In  this  (pace  the  ' 7  affembly  room  was 

*67°- ,  brought  home  from  Rufthall  toMount- 
Ephraim,  on  which  a  'bowling-green 
was  inciofed,  a  "  tavern  was  opened, 

17  This  affembly  room  was  in  the  houfe,  called 
Mount-  E  p h  rai m  -  Houfe . 

r  1  he  bowling-green  is  now  a  field  on  the  north 
fide  of  this  houfe. 

18  i  his  tavern  is  now  a  lodging  houfe,  but  frill 
retains  its  original  name  of  the  caftle. 

and 
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and  many  lodging  houfes  were  eredted 1 665 
for  the  ufe  of  the  company ;  but  the 
triumph  of  this  hill  was  fhort,  ,s  Mount- 
Sion  became  a  formidable  rival,  and 
quickly  eclipfed  its  growing  fplendor ; 
for  when  the  ball-room,  the  bowling- 

J  O 

green,  and  the  lodging  houfes  arofe  fo 
near  the  fpring,  a  lefs  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  was  generally  avoided. 

Thus  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years  we 
find  Tunbridge  forfaken;  Southbo- 
rough  and  Rufthall  raifed  and  ruin¬ 
ed  ;  Mount-Ephraim  drooping ;  and 
Mount-Sion  in  the  full  bloom  of  prof- 
peri  ty  ;  this  laft  indeed  not  only  rival  • 
led,  but  defpoiled  her  predeceffors, 
and  triumphantly  transferred  their  or¬ 
naments  to  herfelf;  for  many  houfes 

19  It  was  owing  to  the  difp.utes  between  the  lord 
of  the  manor  and  the  tenants,  that  this  hill  was, 
preferred  to  Bifliop’s-Down-Common. 

MSS.  Mathew  Benge. 
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1665  to  were  brought  from  Southborough, 
Rufthall,  and  Mount-Ephraim,  to  be 
rebuilt  on  Mount-Sion;  and  fome, 
whole  and  entire  as  they  were,  were 
10  wheeled  on  Hedges  to  be  fixed  in 
this  new  feat  of  favour. 


In  this  period,  the  place  called  the 
Fifh-ponds  was  opened  for  the  amufe- 
ment  of  the  public  j  and  as  it  was  laid 
out  in  a  pretty  rural  tafte,  and  every 
way  calculated  for  the  entertainment 
of  genteel  company,  while  its  mana¬ 
gers  continued  carefully  to  maintain 
decerrcy  and  ftrid  decorum  in  its  pre- 
cindts,  it  was  juftly  efteemed  one  of 
the  principal  fcenes  of  diverfion  at 
Tunbridge:  but  when  the  vigilance 
of  the  managers  was  dropped,  low 

40  Camfield’s  fhop  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  was 
in  this  manner  brought  down  from  Mount-E- 
phraim,  with  the  band  of  mufic  playing  in  it,  and 
a  jovial  company  drinking  fuccefs  to  the  purchafer. 

com- 
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company  admitted,  and  indecencies 
encouraged,  it  foon  became  difrepu- 
tab]  e  for  any  of  the  fair  fex  to  be  feen 
there;  which,  as  a  natural  confe- 
quence,  very  quickly  reduced  it  to  the 
ruinous  condition  in  which  it  now  re¬ 
mains. 

In  the  year  one  thoufand,  fix  hun¬ 
dred,  and  feventy,  the  duke  of  York, 
his  dutchefs,  and  his  two  daughters, 
the  princeffes  Mary  and  Anne,  were 
at  Tun  bridge- Wells;  and  as  his  royal 
highnefs  was  remarkably  pleafed  with 
the  High-rocks,  which  he  frequently 
vifited,  this  occafxoned  the  building  of 
a  little  houfe  there,  and  from  that  time 
it  has  been  fafhionable  to  make  enter¬ 
tainments  amidft  thofe  ftupendous  ru¬ 
ins  of  nature ;  which  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  mull  be  reckoned  amonpft 

O 

the  principal  curiofities  of  the  place. 

x 
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1670.  Thefe  rocks  are  about  a  mile  and 
'a  half  from  the  Wells,  and  confift  of 
a  great  number  of  rude  eminencies  ad¬ 
joining  to  each  other,  feveral  of  which 
are  above  11  feventy  feet  high.  At  ma¬ 
ny  places  there  are  furprizing  cliffs  and 
chafms  that  lead  quite  through  the 
midft  of  them  by  narrow  gloomy  paf- 
fages ;  which,  together  with  their  be¬ 
ing  fituated  among  woods  and  foreft, 
by  the  fide  of  a  gently  murmuring 
ftream,  makes  them  afford  one  of  the 
moft  romantic  retired  fcenes  in  nature. 

The  curious  philofophic  enquirers 
who  love  to  indulge  themfelves  in  con¬ 
jecture,  have  imagined  that  the  vale  in 
which  thefe  rocks  are  fituated  was  once 
the  bed  of  a  prodigious  river,  a  con¬ 
jecture  which  is  confiderably  ftrength- 

“  The  mean  height  of  thefe  Rocks  is  about 
^  forty  feet.  Bowra . 


/ 


ened 
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ened  by  the  appearance  of  the  whole  1670. 
country  in  general,  and  in  particular 
is  fuppofed  to  be  almoft  demonftrable 
from  lome  marks  on  the  rocks  them- 
felves,  which  are  faid  to  be  evident 
proofs  of  their  having  been  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  a  particular  fpecies  of  fif h. 


When  this  river  exifted,  if  it  ever 
did  exift,  none  will  venture  to  hazard 
even  a  conjecture ;  but  all  are  united 
in  opinion  that  it  muft  be  loft  by  fome 
violent  concuftion  of  nature :  and,  that 
the  country  has  greatly  luffered  by  an 
earthquake,  in  fome  former  period, 
appears  to  be  highly  probable  from  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  many  of 
the  rocks  are  thrown  over  each  other, 
as  well  as  from  the  cliffs  and  chafms 
already  mentioned  ;  but  after  all  it  is 
hard  to  fay,  whether  this  whole  phe¬ 
nomenon  might  not  be  produced  by 

E  that 
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that  general  flood  which  changed  the 
face  of  nature  all  over  the  globe. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative,  on 
the  foreft  a  little  beyond  the  Rocks,  a 
fpring  of  water  was  difcovered,  which 
was  paled  in  and  called  Adam  s-Welh 
For  what  particular  reafon  this  fpring 
was  then  taken  fuch  notice  of,  it  is  not 
now  very  eafy  to  determine.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  only  famous  for  the  cure  of 
mangy  dogs,  in  which  caie  it  is  efteem- 
ed  an  infallible  remedy,  and  probably, 
if  its  merits  were  properly  invefhgated, 
it  might  be  found  of  no  fmall  fervice 
to  thofe  who  are  affiidted  with  Icorbutic 
cutaneous  eruptions. 

The  annual  increafe  of  company  re¬ 
porting  to  the  Wells,  encouraged  the 
lord  of  the  manor  about  this  time  to 
think  of  improving  his  eftate,  by  eredt- 


ox  1  unbridge  - Wells. 
ing  (hops  and  houles  on  and  near  the 
walks ;  he  therefore  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  his  tenants,  and  hired 
the  herbage  of  the  manor  on  a  fifty 
years  leafe,  at  ten  {hillings  per  annum 
each  tenant,  and  then  began  to  build 
upon  the  green  bank,  and  in  every 
convenient  fituation  near  the  fprings. 

And  as  Tunbridge- Wells  was  now 
become  a  populous  and  flourifhing  vil¬ 
lage,  both  with  refpect  to  its  fettled 
inhaoitants,  and  the  company  that  an¬ 
nually  retorted  to  it  for  health  or  plea- 
fure,  the  piety  of  our  aticeftors  made 
them  think  it  necefiary  to  build  an 
home  cotne  iionour  of  God,  left  the  dil— 
tance  from  every  church,  together  with 
the  various  amufements,  and  conti- 
nual  diffipations  of  a  public  place, 
fhould  intirely  fufpend  the  attention 
due  to  religious  duties. 

E  2 
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i6j6.  For  this  purpofe  a  fubfcription  was 
'  opened,  in  the  year  one  thoufand,  fix 
hundred,  and  feventy-fix,  to  raife  a 
fund  for  building  a  chapel ;  which 
fubfcription  was  continued,  without  in- 
termiflion,  till  one  thoufand,  fix  nun- 
1684.  dred,  and  eighty-four,  when  it  a- 
mounted  to  the  fum  of  one  thoufand, 
three  hundred,  and  eighty-five  pounds. 
This  was  judged  fufficient  to  defray 
the  expences  of  the  work,  and  a 11  cha¬ 
pel  was  accordingly  built  on  ground 
given  for  that  purpofe  by  lady  Pur- 
beck  of  Somerhill.  This  chapel  was 
foon  found  by  experience  to  be  too 
fmall  for  the  company,  and  therefore 
it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  and 
beautified,  by  a  fecond  fubfcription, 
begun  in  the  year  one  thoufand,  fix 

hundred,  and  eighty-eight,  and  clofed 

in 

xz  This  chapel  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  the 
martyr !. 

Vide  Willis’s  Survey,  Vol  3.  App  p.  18. 
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in  one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  1684. 
ninety-fix,  the  fum  of  which  amount-''  “~" 
ed  to  nine  hundred  pounds  '*. 

In  this  chapel  divine  fervice  is  per¬ 
formed  every  day  during  the  fummer 
feafon,  and  three  times  a  week  in  the 
winter  ;  and  the  clergyman  is  main¬ 
tained  by  the  voluntary  fubfcription  of 
the  company  that  frequent  the  place. 

This  fubfcription,  at  a  medium,  a- 
mounts  to  about  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum. 

Adjoining  to  the  chapel  is  a  charity 
Ichool,  for  fifty  or  more  poor  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  there  infirucied  in 

E  3  the 

*  There  are  two  tables  of  the  names  of  thefe 
fubfcribers  in  the  veftry-room  of  the  chapel,  a 
copy  of  which  the  author  was  advifed  by  fome 
gentlemen  to  infert *,  but,  finding  upon  enquiry 
that  the  number  of  names  amounted  to  two  thou¬ 
fand,  fix  hundred,  he  was  fearful  of  fwelling  the 
book  too  much. 


1684.  the  ufeful,  not  to  fay  neceffary,  ar¬ 
ticles  of  reading,  writing,  and  com¬ 
mon  arithmetic,  by  the  clerk  for  the 
time  being.  This  fchool  is  fupported 
by  a  contribution  collected  at  the  cha¬ 
pel  doors,  at  two  or  three  different  times 
in  the  feafon. 


From  this  fchool,  every  other  year, 
one  boy  is  clothed,  and  apprenticed 
to  fome  fea-faring  trade,  by  the  bene- 
fadion  of  William  Strong,  Efq;  who 
by  his  laft  will,  dated  Auguft,  one 
thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and  thirteen, 
gave  the  annual  rents  of  two  little 
farms  to  this  fchool,  and  the  great 
fchool  at  Tunbridge,  thus  every  year, 
alternately,  to  clothe  and  apprentice 
one  fcholar.  It  is  alfo  farther  ordered 
by  the  will,  that  the  furplus,  if  at  any 
time  any  remains,  (hall  be  lent,  upon 

good 
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good  fecurity,  to  either  of  the  boys  for  1684. 
five  years  without  intereft.  '  'r~ ' 

In  the  year  one  thoufand,  fix  hun-  1687. 
dred,  and  eighty-feven,  a  fire  broke'  v“" 
out  in  the  houfe,  now  called  the  Flat- 
houfe,  at  the  bottom  of  the  walk,  by 
which  the  life  of  one  poor  child  was 
loft,  and  all  the  fhops,  and  other  build¬ 
ings,  fo  lately  eretfted  on  the  green  bank, 
were  intirely  confirmed.  But  this  ac¬ 
cident,  however  terrible  in  itfelf,  was 
upon  the  whole  not  unferviceable  to 
the  place,  becaufe,  like  ancient2’ Rome, 
if  fmall  things  may  be  compared  with 
the  greateft,  it  rofe  more  glorious  from 

E  4  hs 


“  Rome,  properly  fpeaking,  was  at  firft  but 
“  a  forry  village,  whereof  even  the  principal  in- 
“  habitants  followed  their  own  ploughs ;  and, 
“  until  it  was  rebuilt  after  the  burning  of  it  by 
“  the  Gauls,  did  not  dcferve  the  name  of  a  city. 
“  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  the  capital  of  the 
44  world !” 

Hooke's  Rom,  Hifi.  Vol.  i.p.22. 
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1684.  it;S  afhes,  the  buildings  being  after¬ 
wards  more  regularly  planned,  and 
better  contrived,  both  tor  the  conveni¬ 
ence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  walks ;  upon  which,  fince 
this  accident,  an  affembly-room,  cof- 
fee-houfes,  {hops,  and  dwelling- houfes 
have  been  erected  in  one  continued 
line,  and  a  convenient  portico  placed 
in  front,  and  carried  on  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  parade  quite  down  to  the 
well. 

•  ,  * 

1688.  In  the  ever  memorable  year  one 
1 — v"'"'thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  eighty- 
eight,  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  was 
at  T unbridge- W ells,  and  fent  her  gen¬ 
tleman  waiter,  colonel  Sands,  from 
thence  to  enquire  after  the  health  of 
the  new-born  fuppofed  prince  of 
Wales ;  at  which  vifit  of  the  colonel  s 
fome  remarkable  14  circumllances  are 

laid 

**  Tindal’s  Rapin,  Vol.  2.  p.  767. 
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faid  to  have  happened,  which,  if  the  J68S. 
ftory  may  be  depended  upon,  muft 
greatly  ftrengthen  the  opinion  that  this 
pretended  prince  was  an  impofition  on 
the  britifh  nation. 


This  princefs  feveral  feafons  fuccef-  1696. 
lively  honoured  the  place  with  her  v~~" 
prefence,  and  was  a  great  benefadlrefs 
to  it.  She  gave  the  bafon  to  the  fpring 
called  the  “  Queen’s-well”  which  is 
fituated  on  the  left  hand  as  you  enter 
the  area,  and  diftinguifhed  from  the 
Other  by  its  iron  bars. 

In  one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  1698. 
ninety-eight,  her  royal  highnefs  took ' 
her  fon,  the  young  duke  of  Glocefter, 
with  her  to  the  Wells,  and  was  made 
fenfible  of  the  utility  of  paving  the 
walks  by  a  fall  which  he  got,  in  his 
play  with  other  children,  juft  after 

fome 
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1698.  fome  rain  had  increafed  the  natural 
wflippermefs  of  the  foil  {unrounding  the 
fprings :  and  at  her  going  away  fhe 
left  money  for  this  purpofe  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  principal  inhabi-. 
tants,  with  an  injunction  to  get  the 
work  completed  againft  the  enfuing 
fummer  ;  but  he,  vainly  flattering 
himfelf  the  princefs  would  viflt  the 
place  no  more,  knaviflily  delayed  the 
work  fo  long  that  her  royal  highnefs 
returned  to  the  Wells  before  any  pro- 
grefs  was  made  in  it.  This  neglect 
very  much  difgufted  the  princefs,  who 
thereupon  inftantly  quitted  the  place, 
and  never  deigned  to  enter  it  again;  but, 
before  fire  went,  fhe  took  effectual  me¬ 
thods  to  have  the  pavement  carried  on 
with  proper  diligence,  by  deputing  a 
fuperintendent,  who  never  buffered  the 
work  to  be  intermitted  till  it  was  in- 
tirely  finifhed. 


On 
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On  the  acceffion  of'  this  princefs  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  defirous 
of  tranfmitting  to  pofterity  fome  tefti- 
mony  of  the  fenfe  they  retained  of  the 
many  favours  conferred  upon  them  by 
her  majefty,  planted  the  u  Queen’s- 
grove”  on  the  common,  for  a  growing 
monument  of  gratitude  to  their  royal 
and  generous  benefadtrefs. 

In  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred, 
and  eight,  the  cold-bath  at  Rufthali 
was  built  by  Mr.  James  Long  at  a  very 
confiderable  expence.  This  bath  is 
efteemed  equal  to  any  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  moil  plentifully  fupplied 
with  the  fineft  rock  water  from  the 
neighbouring  hills.  The  bath  was  at 
firffc  adorned  with  amufing  water¬ 
works,  and  had  a  handfome  and  con¬ 
venient  houfe  over  it,  in  every  room  of 

which 
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.  which  was  fomething  curious,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  divert  and  furprife  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  ground  and  gardens  be¬ 
longing  to  the  bath  were  elegantly  laid 
out,  and  embellifhed  with  fountains, 
and  other  ornaments  fuitable  to  the 
place  ;  in  fhort,  the  whole  was  moft 
completely  difpofed  for  a  fcene  of 
amufement.  But  all  this  is  now  far 
gone  in  decay  through  the  want  ot 
management,  and  the  negledl  of  the 
late  proprietors,  who  have  fufrered  the 
houfe  to  fall,  and  the  gardens  to  lie 
wafte  and  wild  ;  but  the  bath  itlelf  is 
well  preferved,  and  lately  a  plain  un¬ 
ornamented  building  has  been  raifed 
over  it,  which,  though  it  retains  none 
of  the  beauties  of  the  former  elegant 
ftrudture,  is  perhaps  full  as  ufeful  as 
the  old  one. 

Within  thefe  very  few  years,  ano¬ 
ther 
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tKer  cold-bath  has  been  erected,  about 
a  furlong  from  the  walks,  which,  on 
account  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  Wells, 
and  its  being  neatly  fitted  up  in  a  pretty 
retired  fituation,  will  probably  con¬ 
tinue  in  ufe,  though  it  certainly  can¬ 
not  in  any  refpedt  be  compared  to  the 
ancient  bath. 

About  the  year  one  thoufand,  feven 
hundred,  and  twenty -fix,  the  lord  of 
the  manor’s  building  leafe  expired, 
and  as  the  tenants  juftly  imagined  they 
had  a  right  to  fome  compenfation  for 
the  lofs  of  the  herbage  that  was  covered 
by  his  houfes,  they  claimed  a  fhare 
in  the  buildings.  This  occafioned  a 
tedious  law-fuit  between  the  lord  and 
the  tenants,  which,  after  a  prodigious 
expence,  was  finally  determined  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  latter,  who  were  adjudged 
to  have  a  juft  claim  to  a  third  part  of 

the 
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the  buildings,  then  ereded  on  the  ef- 
flate,  for  their  rights  of  herbage : 
whereupon  all  the  {hops  and  houfes  on 
this  eftate  were  divided  into  three 
equal  lots,  of  which  the  tenants  were 
to  draw  one,  and  the  other  two  were  to 
remain  with  the  lord  ;  and,  luckily  for 
the  tenants,  they  happened  to  draw 
the  middle  lot,  which  included  the  af- 
fembly-room  on  the  walk,  and  has 
turned  out  the  beft  of  the  three.  After 
this  the  landlord  and  tenants  entered 
into  a  long  agreement,  to  reftrain  and 
prevent  the  increafe  of  buildings  on 
the  manor,  which  was  confirmed  and 
eftabiifhed  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
that  palled  the  royal  a  (Tent  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  April,  one  thoufand^ 
feven  hundred,  and  forty. 

His  royal  highnefs  Frederick,  the  late 
prince  of  Wales,  and  her  royal  high¬ 
nefs 
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nefs  the  prefent  princefs  dowager  of  1726  to 
Wales,  were  at  Tunbridge- Wells  in .  1 
the  year  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred, 
and  thirty-nine. 

Her  royal  high  nefs  the  princefs  1762.' 
Amelia  has  frequently  honoured  the1^v~"^ 
place  with  her  prefence,  and,  particu¬ 
larly,  was  there  fo  lately  as  in  the  year 
one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and 
fixty-two ;  when  his  royal  highnefs 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  was  alfo 
there. 


Their  royal  highneffes,  the  dukes  1764. 
of  York  and  Glocefter,  were  at  Tun¬ 
bridge- W  ells  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  one  thoufand,  feven  hun¬ 
dred,  and  fixty  -  five.  On  their 
arrival  they  were  welcomed  by  a 
triple  difcharge  of  eighteen  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  in  the  evening  the 


walk 


s- 
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1765.  walks  were  moft  fplendidly  illumina- 
ted,  upon  which  occafions  they  always 
make  a  magnificent  appearance. 

Their  royal  highneffes  continued 
there  two  nights,  viewed  the  High- 
rocks  and  other  beautiful  environs  of 
the  Wells,  entered,  with  that  noble  af¬ 
fability  fo  peculiar  to  their  illuftrious 
family,  into  all  the  amufements  of  the 
place,  and,  notwithftanding  the  fea- 
fon’s  being  fo  far  declined,  feemed  at 
their  departure  to  be  much  pleafed 
with  their  expedition,  and  the  loyal  re¬ 
ception  they  met  with. 

.17 66.  The  place  itfelf  is  now  in  a  very 
flour  idling  ftate,  with  a  great  number 
of  good  houfes  for  lodgings,  and  all 
neceffary  accommodations  for  com¬ 
pany  ;  its  cuftoms  are  fettled,  its  plea- 
fures  regulated,  its  markets  and  all 

1  other 
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other  conveniences  fixed,  and  the  l7^- 
whole  very  properly  adapted  to  the  na- 
ture  of  a  place,  which  is  at  once  defign- 

to  give  health  and  pleafure  to  all  its 
vifitants. 


Chapter  IV. 

Of  the  Air  of  Tunbridge- Wells. 

SOME  account  of  the  air  of  Tun-  Air¬ 
bridge- Wells  will  certainly  be  ef-  w''v- 
teemed  neceflary  to  render  this  work 
tolerably  compleat,  becaufe,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  place  reforted  to  by  invalids  for 
the  recovery  and  re-eftablifiiment  of 
health,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  a  knowledge  thereof. 

Air  is  undoubtedly  fuch  a  necefla¬ 
ry  inftrument  of  life,  that  without  it 
Wc  cannot  iubfift  ior  more  than  a  few 

E  moments  ; 
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Air.  moments ;  and  it  is  very  oDvious  | 
every  refleding  mind,  that,  where  it  is 
impregnated  with  undue  mixtures,  it 
mull  of  courfe  produce,  or  aggravate 
difeafes :  from  whence  it  follows  that 
it  is  a  duty  highly  incumbent  on  all 
who  ftudy  the  prefervation  of  that 
health  they  now  enjoy,  and  ftill  more 
fo  upon  thofe  who  would  recover  that 
which  is  loft,  to  make  choice  of  fuch 
a  fttuation  as  affords  the  freeft  and 
moft  equable  air,  where  it  is  leaft  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  noxious  effluvia  of 
fubterraneous  exhalations,  or  loaded 
with  the  vapours  continually  arifing. 
from  a  humid  foil :  and  where,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  fo  dry  and  attrac¬ 
tive  as  too  faft  to  imbibe  the  nttenua 
ted  lymph  exhaled  from  the  blood  i 
but  rather,  where  the  nature  of  the 

foil,  the  happy  fttuation  of  the  place, 
•  •  and 
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and  the  furer  teft  of  experience,  all  Air. 
nnitedxy  evidence  its  wholefomenels.  *”""v 

And  in  all  thefe  refpe&s,  impar¬ 
tially  fpeaking,  the  air  of  Tunbridge- 
Wells  moil  certainly  excels.  The 
country  is  not  fo  low  and  moift  as  to 
be  fubjed  to  thick  fogs,  or  any  marks 
of  a  v  anourous  air  ;  neither  is  it  raifed  to 
iuch  an  exalted  height  as  to  have  its  at- 
mofphere  too  much  rarified,  or  be  too 
much  expoied  to  the  bleak  northern  or 
eaftern  winds ;  from  the'  latter  efpe- 
cially  it  is  well  defended  by  a  long 
range  of  high  hills.  The  foil  of  the 
country  in  general  is  tolerably  fruitful, 
ana  even  the  moft  barren  parts  of  it  are 
eafily  cultivated,  winch  evidences  that 
the  air,  though  naturally  dry,  is  not 
too  fharp  and  rigid  for  the  human 
constitution  ;  and  the  multitude  of 
fv,  ext  herns,  as  wild  thyme,  &c.  with 

-P  2  which 
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Air.  which  the  whole  country  is  over- 
'  fpread,  affords  a  folid  proof  of  its 
fweetnefs  and  purity. 

t 

On  the  little  hills'  of  Mount 

’  J 

Ephraim  and  Mount-Sion,  it  is  re¬ 
markable  that  a  gentle  fragrant  breeze 
unceafingly  prevails,  through  all  the 
fummer  months }  which,  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  weather,  generally  keeps  them  mild 
and  temperate.  And  it  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  every  author  who  has  occa- 
iionally  mentioned  the  place,  as  well 
as  by  thofe  who  have  profeffedly  wrote 
on  the  fubjed,  that  this  air  is  ex¬ 
tremely  benign,  pure,  and  wholefome. 

And  in  all  probability  the  air  of  Tun- 
bridge- Wells  has  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage  of  being,  in  fome  degree,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  effluvia  of  thofe  health 
ful  ingredients  with  which  the  water  fo 

eminently 
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eminently  abounds ;  and,  if  this  is  the  Air. 
cafe,  it  muftof  courfe  not  only  render'-"'''" 
the  fruit,  the  herbs,  and  the  other  ali¬ 
ments  of  the  country,  more  wholefome, 
but  alfo  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by  the 
fuftion  of  the  lungs,  and  regular 
drinking,  convey  the  falutary  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  water  into  the  minuteft  vef~ 
fels  of  the  body. 

But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  a  certain 
fa£t,  attelfed  by  continually  repeated  ex¬ 
perience,  that  aged  people  and  all  per- 
fons  of  a  relaxed  and  enfeebled  conflitu- 
tion  do,  almoft  immediately  upon  com¬ 
ing  into  this  country,  perceive  the  hap¬ 
py  effects  of  its  air,  by  an  invigoration  of 
their  bodily  powers,  and  an  additional 
fprightlinefs  of  mind,  enabling  them  to 
communicate,  and  to  receive  every  fo- 
cial  pleafure  with  an  unufual  fatisfac- 
tion,  never  known  in  the  denfe  fuligi- 

F  3  nous 
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Air.  nous  air  of  London,  or  in  the  loaded  at** 
mofphere  of  damp  and  vapourous  fltu- 
ations.  And  this  is  fuch  a  convincing 
teftimony  of  the  beneficial  nature  of 
the  air  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  as  cannot 
fail  of  very  ffrongly  recommending  it 
to  thofe  unhappy  valetudinarians, 
whofe  relaxed  fibres  loudly  call  for  its 
affifting  influence  to  renew  their  origi¬ 
nal  elafticity,  and  to  brace  them  up 
for  future  a&ion.  . 


Chapter  V. 

Of  the  medicinal  Water  at  Tun¬ 
bridge- Wells. 


Water. 


H  E  next  thing  that  naturally 
_  prefents  itfelf  to  our  obferva- 
tion  is  the  water,  to  which  the  country 
we  are  treating  of  owes  all  its  diftinc- 
tion. 


The 
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The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Tun- 
bridge-Wells  abounds  with  Iprings  of 
mineral  water ;  but,  as  the  properties 
of  all  are  nearly  the  fame,  only  thofe 
two  which,  at  their  flrft  difcovery, 
were  adjudged  the  bed,  are  held  in 
any  particular  eftimation. 

Thefe  two  wells  are  inclofed  with  a 
handfome  triangular  ftone  wall ;  and, 
within  this  wall,  are  fur  rounded  by  a 
well  paved  area,  into  which  you  de- 
fcend,  by  a  few  Heps,  through  a  noble 
gateway.  Over  the  fprings  are  placed 
two  convenient  26  bafons  of  Portland 
ftone,  with  perforations  at  the  bottom 
through  which  they  receive  the  water, 
and  with  an  opening  on  the  edge  to 
difcharge  the  overflowings,  which  are 

F  4  carried 

16  One  of  thefe  bafons  was  given  by  queen 
Anne,  and  the  other  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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carried  to  the  neighbouring  brook  by  a 
little  drain  cut  in  the  pavement. 

The  water  itfelf  at  the  fpring  is  ex¬ 
tremely  clear  and  bright,  without  any 
fort  of  colour  :  its  tafte  is  pleafingly 
fteely,  it  has  hardly  any  perceptible 
fmell,  though  fometimes,  inadenfe  air, 
its  ferruginous  exhalations  are  very 
diftinguifhable  :  and,  in  point  of  heat, 
it  is  invariably  temperate,  let  the  at- 
mofphere  be  in  whatever  ftate  it  will ; 
for  this  is  one  of  thofe  fprings  which 
lie  fo  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
that  it  can  neither  be  affected  by  the 
fcorching  fun-beams  of  the  fu  miner, 
nor  the  fevereft  frofts  of  the  winter. 

When  it  is  fir  ft  taken  up  in  a  large 
glafs,  its  particles  continue  at  reft,  till 
it  is  warmed  to  nearly  the  heat  of  the 
atmofphere,  then  a  few  airy  globules 

begin 
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begin  to  feparate  themfelves  and  ad¬ 
here  to  the  hdes  of  the  velTel ;  and,  in 
a  few  hours  more,  a  light  copper- co¬ 
loured  fcum  begins  to  fwim  on  the  fur- 
face  ;  after  which  an  ochreous  fedi- 
ment  fettles  at  the  bottom.  Thelcum 
of  this  water  is  really  an  object  of  cu- 
riofity  when  detached  from  the  water 
itfelf,  which  is  eahly  done  by  introdu¬ 
cing  a  piece  of  writing  paper  under  it : 
the  paper,  when  dry,  appears  to  be 
gilt;  and,  when  examined  through  a 
microfcope,  refembles  a  piece  of  rich 
embroidery  ornamented  with  ftuds  of 
gold. 

Long  continued  rains  fometimes 
give  the  water  a  milky  appearance, 
but  do  not  otherwife  fenfibly  affect  it. 

\  f 

From  the  experiments  of  different 
phyficians,  it  appears  that  the  compo¬ 
nent 
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Water,  nent  parts  of  this  water  are — fteely 
w“' v— -'particles,  marine  halts,  an  oily  matter, 
an  ochreous  fubflance,  fimple  water, 
and  a  volatile  vitriolic  fpirit,  too  fubtile 
for  any  chemical  analylis. — In  weight 
it  is,  in  feven  ounces  and  a  quarter,, 
four  grains  lighter  than  the  German 
Spa,  and  ten  grains  lighter  than  com¬ 
mon  water  :  and  it  requires  five  drops 
of  oleum  fulphuris  or  elixir  vitrioli  to 
a  quart  of  water  to  preferve  its  vir¬ 
tues  at  a  difiance  from  the  fpring  ; 
but  to  drink  it  in  perfection  recourfe 
muft  always  be  had  to  the  fountain- 
•  head. 

The  Water  is  faid  to  be  an  impreg¬ 
nation  of  rain  in  fome  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  eminences,  which,  in  common 
with  moft  other  elevated  fituations  in 
thefe  northern  parts  of  the  globe,  pro¬ 
videntially  abound  in  iron  mineral,  and 

where, 
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where,  by  a  nice  natural  chemiftry  in-  Water; 
finitely  fuperior  to  the  utmoft  efforts  of 
art,  the  water  is  further  inriched  with 
the  marine  falts,  and  all  thofe  valuable 
ingredients  whereby  it  is  conftituted  a 
light  and  pure  chalybeate,  which  in- 
ftantly  pervades  the  moll  remote  re- 
ceffes  of  the  human  frame,  warms  and 
invigorates  the  relaxed  conftitution, 
reftores  the  weakened  fibres  to  their 
due  tone  and  elafticity,  removes  every 
obftrudtion  to  which  the  minuter  vef- 
fels  of  the  body  are  liable,  and  be¬ 
comes  thereby  adapted  to  moll;  cold 
chronical  diforders,  lownefs  of  fpirits, 
weak  digeftions,  and  nervous  com¬ 
plaints.  ' 


But  that  i  may  the  leaf!  miftake,  in 
a  matter  i  am  not  qualified  to  difcufs 
without  borrowed  light,  i  mull  now 
fummon  to  my  aid  the  moll  diftin- 

B-  '  ,  guilhed 
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guilhed  of  thofe  phyficians  who  have 
wrote  upon  this  fubjedt. 

And  here  i  cannot  but  lament  it  as 
a  public  misfortune,  that  no  regular 
phyhcian  has  conftantly  r elided  in  the 
place  to  regifter  cafes ;  and  that  no 
gentleman  of  the  faculty  who  has  of 
late  years  occalionally  attended  it  in 
the  time  of  the  fealbn,  has  thought 
himfelf  fufficiently  interefted  in  the 
fuccefs  of  the  water,  to  take  the  trouble 
of  communicating  the  full  refult  of 
his  particular  experience.  17 

But,  notwithftanding  this  negleft, 

we 

i7  If  any  phyfician  fhould  hereafter  refide  on 
the  fpot,  or  for  many  years  fuccefilvely  attend  the 
place,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  in  a  great  meafure 
remove  the  caufe  of  this  complaint,  by  keeping  an 
hiftory  of  his  own  practice  ;  which  probably  may 
in  time  be  of  efiential  fervice,  towards  forming  an 
experimental  hiftory  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  Tunbridge-Wells- Water. 
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...  1  * 

we  are  not  without  many  authentic  Water, 
teftimonies  of  the  efficacious  effects  of v— * 
this  water,  in  the  cure  of  numerous 
difeafes  incident  to  human  nature,  in 
the  writings  of  learned  phyficians,  as 
well  as  in  the  experience  of  multi¬ 
tudes  who  are  annually  benefited 
thereby. 

•  v 

Doctor  Lodowick  R.owzee,  who 
many  years  attended  the  place,  has 
profeffedly  wrote  “  a  treatife  upon  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  Tunbridge  wa¬ 
ter;”  and,  from  the  experience  which 
he  acquired  in  his  clofe  attendance  at 
the  Wells,  has  judi  cioufly  pointed  out 
a  great  number  of  difeafes  in  which  it 
is  extremely  ferviceable. 

This  gentleman  moll  ftrongly  re¬ 
commends  Tunbridge- Wells- Water  as 
an  effectual  deobftruent,  which  very 

fuc- 
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fuccefsfully  opens  all  manner  of  ob~ 
fiructions,  however  ftubborn  and  ob- 
ftinate  they  may  be ;  and  confequently 
is  of  effential  fervice  in  all  difeafes  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  this  fruitful  fource,  fuch 
as  tedious  agues,  the  black  and  yellow 
jaundice,  fchirrus  of  the  fpleen,  fcur- 
vy,  green  ficknefs,  fiuor  albus,  and  in 
the  menfes  deficient  or  redundant ;  in 
the  find  by  opening  obflruclions,  in 
the  fecond  by  cooling  the  blood  when 
too  hot  and  fluxile,  and  by  corrobora¬ 
ting  the  organs  of  that  excretion  when 
too  much  weakened. 

He  alfo  fays  that  Tunbridge- Wells* 
Water  fcowers  and  cleanfes  all  the 
Urinary  paffages,  and  therefore  is  good 
againft  the  gravel  and  ftone  in  the 
kidnies,  the  ureters,  or  the  bladder, 
particularly  in  the  beginning  attacks  of 
this  diforder,  before  the  earthy  parts 

of 
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of  the  urine  are  fettled  and  concreted 
in  the  flimy  humours  which  are  the 
firft  foundation  of  this  difeafe  :  and  he 
farther  maintains,  that,  from  its  aftrin- 
gent  and  healing  properties,  it  is  an 
effectual  remedy  for  all  inward  ulcers, 
efpecially  for  :thofe  of  the  liver,  the 
kidnies,  and  the  bladder ;  and  in  this 
opinion  of  mineral  fteely  waters  doctor 
Rowzee  is  fupported  by  “  Scribonius 
Largus”  and  by  “  Archigenes”  in 
“  iEtius’5,  who  have  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  their  ufe  in  the  like  cafes. 
This  doctor  alfo  fays  they  are  good 
in  bloody  urine,  and  in  diffolving  and 
Walking  away  a  kind  of  clammy 
phlegmatic  excrement,  fometimes  bred 
in  the  bladder,  and  which  fo  exactly 
mimics  all  the  iymptoms  of  the  ftone 
as  to  deceive  the  moft  experienced. 

He  alfo  afferts  it  is  good  againft  in- 

vete- 


♦ 
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Water,  veterate  dyfenteries  and  all  other  fluxes 
'■"'“''""of  the  belly,  that  it  extinguilhes  all  in- 
ward  inflammations,  and  hot  diftem- 
pers,  without  the  leaf!;  hurting  the  fto- 
mach  by  its  coldnefs;  but  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  fo  greatly  corroborates  and  ftrength- 
ens  it,  that  in  fome  it  provokes  too  , 
great  an  appetite.  It  is  alfo  good  he 
fays  in  the  cholic  proceeding  from 
tough  tartareous  phlegm,  in  vomiting, 
the  hiccup,  and  in  worms ;  likewife 
in  the  gonorrhoea  flmplex  et  venerea, 
in  caruncles  of  the  urethra,  as  being 
of  a  remarkable  drying  faculty;  and 
in  paralytic  diforders,  a  tendency  ta 
apoplexy,  and  lethargic  complaints, 
as  ftrengthening  the  brain  and  origin 
of  the  nerves ;  and  from  the  fame 
caufe  of  remarkable  efficacy  in  hypo¬ 
chondriacal  diforders.  And  to  this  he 
adds,  that,  in  external  ufe,  it  helps  fore 
eyes,  red  pimples,  and  other  cutaneous 

in  fir- 
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Infirmities,  “  and  i  mu  ft  not  forget,  Water* 
£‘  fays  the  dodlor,  in  behalf  of  the 
<c  women,  that  there  is  nothing  better 
“  againft  barrennefs,  and  to  make 
“  them  fruitful,  if  other  good  and 
tc  fitting  means,  fuch  as  their  feveral 
“  cafes  may  require,  be  duly  joined 
“  with  the  water.” 

That  eminently  able  phyfician, 
dodtor  Allen,  is  another  who  has  given 
public  teftimony  in  favour  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  and  particu¬ 
larly  enumerated  many  of  the  cafes  in 
which,  in  the  courfe  of  his  practice, 
he  found  it  an  efficacious  remedy.  I 
tranfcribe  his  account  of  the  medici¬ 
nal  ufes  of  this  water  from  “  Rutty’s 
“  Synopfis,”  with  only  a  trifling  vari¬ 
ation  of  expreflion  in  the  firft  article, 
where  his  perplexed  manner  has  ren¬ 
dered  an  alteration  neceflary  : 

G  “  Doctor 
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“  Dodor  Allen  obferves — 

“  I.  It  is  an  effectual  remedy  in 
“  obftrudtions  of  the  glands  of  the 
“  mefentery,  wherein,  beftdes  the 
“  ligns  of  chylous  excrement  and  re- 
‘£  jection  of  food  an  hour  or  two  after 
sc  eating,  the  patient  has  no  com- 
“  plaint  neither  of  want  of  appetite, 
“  difcernible  fever,  nor  any  other  dif- 
*c  order,  until  the  difeafe  is  continued 
“  fo  long  as  to  induce  a  cough,  a  fe-y 
*c  ver,  a  want  of  reft,  and  a  lofs  of 
«  flefh.  In  this  cafe,  of  which  there 
4C  are  not  a  few  inftances,  Tunbridge- 
“  Wells-Water  hath  not  failed  thofe 
“  who  have  tried  it. 

.  '  •  1 

“  II.  This  water  hath  proved  ail'd 
■  “  an  effectual  remedy  in  recent  drop- 
«  lies,  in  thofe  whofe  conftitution  is 
“  broken  by  trouble,  and  in  the 
phlegmatic,  whofe  blood  wants  in- 

tC  vigo- 
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vigorating.  And  its  effedls  are  no  Water. 
“  lefs  eonfiderable  in  diforders  of  the' 
l<  ftomach,  and  particularly  exquifite 
tc  pains,  efpecially  convulfive  ones,  in 
“  in  the  hypochondriacal  and  flatu- 
lent  cholic. 

V  *  a  -V 

tc  IIL  A  painful  tumour,  at  the 
tc  pit  of  the  ftomach,  of  many  years 
*c  ftanding,  and  reputed  lchirrus,  was 
removed  by  this  water.  A  fiftula, 

M  of  many  years  ftanding,  was  effec- 
tc  tually  cured  in  fix  weeks  by  the 
lole  drinking  of  it.  More  than  one 
Sc  ulceration  of  the  kidnies  hath  been 
£C  cured  thereby.  A.nd  a  gen  tie  wo- 
<£  man,  who  for  many  years  had  never 
<c  efcaped  an  afiault  of  a  periodical 
fever  and  cough  in  Odtober,  was 
“  freed  therefrom  by  drinking  this 
“  water.” 

.j 

G  2  <c  Doftor 
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• 

“  Do&or  Slare,  continues  Rutty, 

“  affures  us  this  water  is  an  effe&ual 
«  remedy  in  obftinate  and  inveterate 
il  diarrhoeas. 

“  Do£tor  Linden  efteems  it  of  the 
“  moft  lingular  efficacy  in  curing 
“  the  remains  of  the  venereal  difor- 
«  der  :  in  which  cafe,  he  fays,  he  has 
«  known  it  of  fuch  eminent  fervice, 
<«  that  he  holds  it  almoft  neceffary 
for  all,  who  have  gone  through  a 
tc  courfe  of  phyffc  or  falivation,  to 
“  clofe  with  drinking  the  chalybeate 
“  water  ;  which  is  fovereignly  good 
“  to  recover  and  ffrengthen  the  tone 
“  of  the  weakened  and  injured  veflels, 
“  and  to  extirpate  the  remains  of 
<c  mercury  lurking  in  the  body  after 
“  the  cure  of  this  diforder.” 

And  here  it  would  be  an  unpardon¬ 
able 
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able  negledt  not  to  mention  one  virtue  Water, 
in  this  water,  which,  though  more  uni- 
verfally  acknowledged  than  all  the 
others,  and  moft  inconteftably  eftab- 
lilhed  on  the  firm  foundation  of  fre¬ 
quently  repeated  experience,  has  too 
generally  been  omitted  by  the  writers 
upon  this  fubject.  I  mean  its  prolific 
qualities,  of  which  every  feafon  fur- 
nifhes  renewed  and  often  furprizing 
proofs.  It  has  indeed  an  amazing  ef¬ 
ficacy  in  firengthening,  and  cleanfing 
the  generative  organs,  and  removing 
the  complaint  of  unfruitfulnefs,  efpe- 
cially  when  it  proceeds  from  a  cold, 
moift,  and  relaxed  habit  of  body,  too 
weak  for  the  purpofes  of  conception, 
whether  it  is  occafioned  by  the  irregu¬ 
lar  manner  of  living,  or  derived  from 
the  original  conftitution  of  the  patient. 

This  water  has  been  fo  wonderfully 


G3 
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Water,  fuccefsful,  in  almoft  innumerable  cafes 
*  ^0f  this  kind,  that,  if  it  had  no  other 
virtue,  this  alone  would  be  fuflicient 
to -render  it  famous,  and  to  make  it  in- 

\ 

valuable :  but  that,  beiides  this,  it  is 
in  the  higheft  degree  ferviceable  in  all 
other  female  complaints,  and  all  the 
difeafes  pointed  out  by  the  forecited 
phyiicians,  when  it  is  properly  taken 
and  judicioufly  affifted,  is  a  matter  of 
fa  &  fo  well  well  attefted  and  confirmed 
by  fuch  a  long  feries  of  experience, 
that  it  will  not  now  admit  of  the  leaft 
fbadow  of  difpute  amongft  men  of 
candour  and  judgment. 

\  l 


Chap- 
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Chapter  VI, 

Some  general  obfervations  on  the  diet 
proper  for  patients,  and  on  the  time 
and  manner  of  drinking  the  medi- 

O 

cinal  water  of  Tunbridge-Wells. 

<  •  1  1 

hen  all  thofe  virtues  mention-  Advice 

ed  in  the  preceding  chapter  ,  reT 

r  °  A  gulanty 

are  afcribed  to  T unbridge- W ells  wa-neceffa- 
ter,  we  muft  not  by  any  means  be  un- 
derflood  to  fuppofe  that  the  waterier, 
alone,  without  regular  management 
and  fuitable  afliftance,  is  capable  of  cu¬ 
ring  thofe  numerous  diforders.  No, — - 
as  well  may  you  expedt  to  have  an 
houfe  built  by  throwing  the  materials 
into  a  heap,  as  to  have  a  difeafe  remo¬ 
ved  by  an  irregular  and  injudicious  ufe 
of  any  mineral  water  whatfoever.  It  is 
therefore  necefiary,-  in  order  to  infure 
all  the  fuccefs  that  may  be  reafonably 

G  4.  expedted 
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Advice  expected  from  an  application  to  this 
ani? re'  noble  remedy,  that  patients  fhould  be 

gularity  ,  .  .  ,  ■  r 

neceffa- regular  in  their  living  and  exerciies, 
theWwa-  an(l  advifed  as  to  the  manner  of 

ter.  preparing  themfelves,  the  time  of  drink- 

'  ing,  and  the  quantity  which  they  may 
be  able  to  bear  without  injury  to  their 
conftitutions, 

■  1  v'  t  ‘  ■  \ 

*  v  ,  *' 

Diet.  As  to  living,  temperance  in  eating, 
'drinking,  deep,  and  exercife,  is  fo  ob- 
viouriy  neceffary  to  every  valetudina¬ 
rian,  that  none  can  have  any  room  to 
think  of  recovering  health  without  it. 
In  order  therefore,  to  give  the  water  fair 
play,  it  is  proper  to  ufe  moderate  ex¬ 
ercife,  and  efpecially  gentle  riding,  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  drinking  it ;  to 
be  temperate  in  deep,  and  leave  the 
bed  tolerably  early  in  the  morning  j  to 
banifh  care  and  melancholy  from  the 
mind,  and  encourage  mirth  and  good 

humour ; 
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humour;  to  live  with  regularity  on  Diet, 
wholefome  food  ;  to  ufe  good  well-'  v  J 
baked  bread,  made  of  pure  wheat ;  and 
fuch  kinds  of  meat  as  yield  good  nou- 
rilhment  and  are  eafy  of  digeflion ;  a- 
voiding  rich  fauces  and  a  variety  of 
difhes,  and  eating  with  fome  referve,  e- 

nough  to  fatisfy  nature,  but  not  to  en¬ 
courage  gluttony. 

As  to  the  time  of  drinking  the  wa- Time  of 
ter,  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  all^"n£j” 
chalybeate  waters  are  in  their  higheft  water, 
perfection  from  May  to  October,  andt"’v  * 
that  they  are  moft  ferviceabledn  warm 
and  dry  weather ;  but  it  muft  not  be 
underftood,  that  their  virtues  are  fo  ab- 
folutely  confined  to  one  feafon,  as  to 
be  ufelefs  in  all  others ;  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  it  is  an  allowed  faCt,  that  in  hard 
froft  the  Tunbridge  water  is  ftronger 
than  at  any  other  time,  becaufe  then 

the 
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Time  of  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  fpirit  is 
drink'  retarded,  and  the  water  confequently 
water,  rendered  more  penetrating  and  active 
by  its  detention,  from  whence  arifes 
an  increafe  of  efficacy  in  many  cafes. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  a  great  miftake  of  thofe 
writers,  who  affert— *ct  that  the  water 
“  is  at  fuch  times  intollerably  cold  to 
“  the  throat,  mouth,  and  ftomach,  fo 
“  that  it  muft  chill  the  drinker  be- 
“  fore  its  fpiritous  parts  can  come  into 
adion*8.”  In  contradidion  to  this 
unfair  reprefentation,  i  refer  to  what 
has  been  already  faid,  viz.  cc  that 
“  the  water  is  invariably  temperate,  let 
cC  the  atmofphere  be  in  whatever  ftate 
£c  it  will  i”  and,  as  this  is  fo  far  from 
being  peculiar  to  Tunbridge  water, 

that  it  is  the  well-known  property  of 

almoft 
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almoft  all  perennial  fprings,  it  is  the  Time  of 
more  furprizing  that  any  gentleman  ^ 
acquainted  with  the  fubjed  ihould  fall  water, 
into  fuch  an  error.  The  water  in  the 
balon  may  indeed  be  affected  with  very 
fevere  frofts,  and  fometimes,  in  ex¬ 
tremely  hard  weather,  it  has  been  fro¬ 
zen  ;  but,  on  emptying  this  away,  the 
frefh  water  that  arifes  will  be  much 
warmer  than  the  external  atmofphere, 
and  may  be  drank  with  pleafure  at  any 
time ;  or,  if  it  fhould  be  efteemed  too 
Cold  for  fome  ftomachs,.  the  evil  is  ea- 
fily  remedied,  by  keeping  a  little  hot 
water  always  at  hand  to  pour  into  the 
glafsjuft  as  it  is  put  to  the  lips,  which, 
if  managed  with  tolerable  quicknefs, 
may  be  done  without  danger  of  eva¬ 
porating  the  mineral  Ipirit.  ' 

It  is  therefore  on  good  ground,  that 
the  dodors  Rouzee  and  Linden  have 

conjedured, 
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Time  of  conjectured,  that  this  water  would  be 

dnnkJ  as  good  and  efficacious  in  frofly  wea- 

ing  the  o  J 

water,  ther,  as  in  the  heat  of  fummer ;  and 
'that,  if  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who 
attend  the  public  bufinefs  in  town  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  feafon,  would  in  their 
vacations  vifit  Tunbridge- Wells,  fitu- 
ate  as  it  is  at  an  eafy  diftance,  and 
drink  the  water  in  clear  weather,  it  is 
reafonable  to  conclude  it  would  be  the 
'  mean  of  prolonging  many  a  valuable 
life,  and  of  preferving  an  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  ftate  of  health,  by  removing  thofe 
obflruclions  of  the  minuter  veflels, 
which  a  full  diet,  fedentary  life,  and 
much  application  of  mind,  in  the  lefs 
pure  air  of  a  great  and  populous  city 
too  readily  occafion. 

But,  as  the  fummer  is  the  only  fea- 
fon  at  prefent  employed  in  drinking 

this  water,  we  will  return  to  that  hap- 

py 
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py  period  ;  and  then  it  is  faid,  that  the  Time  of 
beft  time  of  day  for  this  purpofe  is  foon  dnn^- 

.  J  r  r  ing  the 

in  the  morning,  before  the  fun  has  water, 
reached  any  great  height,  or  at  leaft'^v~^ 
before  it  has  attained  force  enough 
to  raife  the  mineral  fpirit,  and  fo 
that  the  quantity  prefcribed  may  be 
drank,  and  tolerably  well  digefted  be- 
before  breakfaft.  And,  belides  the  ad¬ 
vantages  refulting  from  a  light  ho¬ 
rn  ach,  riling  in  a  morning,  and  the 
early  exercife  prefcribed  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  tend  greatly  to  exhilarate  the 
lpirits,  and  thus  every  way  add  to  the 
natural  efficacy  of  the  water.  But, 
ufeful,  and  indeed  neceffary,  as  this 
method  is  in  moll:  cafes,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  difadvantages  to  fome  people, 
and  efpecially  on  their  firfl  coming  to 
the  place ;  for  the  Tunbridge-Wells 
water,  of  itfelf,  caufes  an  unufual  ilee- 
pinefs  in  many  perfons,  which  cannot 
3  but 
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Time  of  but  be  increafed  by  early  hours,  iri 
ingthe  t^ofe  who  have  ufually  indulged  a  con- 
water.  trary  habit;  however,  a  fparing  ufe 
of  the  waters  at  firft,  a  little  moderate 
exercife,  and  agreeable  diverting  com¬ 
pany,  will  foon  remove  this  com¬ 
plaint,  without  any  medicinal  affift- 
ance ;  arid  this  is  a  complaint  which 
muft  be  obviated  as  foon  as  can  be,  and 
ftrenuoully  refilled  by  any  body  who 
experts  to  receive  benefit  from  the 
water,  becaufe  fleeping,  before  the 
Water  is  properly  difcharged  from  the 
blood,  occafions  head-achs,  and  other 
diforders,  which  may  furnifh  caufe  tp 
new  maladies. 


Quanti¬ 
ty  of 
water 
drank 


each 

day. 


As  to  the  quantity  of  water  to  be 
drank  each  day,  there  can  be  no  gene¬ 
ral  rules  given,  but  what  muft  be  ex- 
pofed  to  innumerable  objections,  be¬ 
caufe  it  muft  be  fuited  to  every  one’s 
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particular  cafe,  and  probably  will  re-  Quan- 
quire  to  be  inereafed  and  diminifhed,tlty  of 

1  y  water 

according  to  the  different  ftages  and  drank 

variations  of  the  complaint.  It  is  there- 

fore  neceffary  that  this  fhould  be  re-1— — 

gulated  by  fome  underftanding  phyfi— 

cian,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 

nature  of  the  water,  and  the  conftitu- 

tion  and  diforder  of  the  patient. 


There  certainly  is  a  very  wide  dif¬ 
ference,  with  refpect  to  quantity,  be¬ 
tween  the  ufage  of  the  prefent  age,  and 
of  the  time  when  the  fprings  were  firft 
difcovered:  but,  whether  this  altera- 
tion  in  practice  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  difeafed,  or  not,  it  would  be 
great  prefumption  in  me  to  pretend  ter 
determine;  however,  from  fome  re¬ 
cent  and  remarkable  inftances  that  have 
happened  to  fall  under  my  own  obfer- 
vation,  i  muft  confefs  i  am  prejudi- 
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Quan-  ced  in  favour  of  a  more  copious  quan- 

water^  tky  tkan  now  k  generally  drank.  But, 
drank  if  in  the  prelent  practice  too  little  is 

day!  generally  allowed,  it  is  very  highly 
v-->  probable  that  our  anceftors  ran  as  much 
into  the  contrary  extreme,  when  they 
prefcribed  fix,  and  even  nine  quarts 
in  a  morning,  for  a  cuftomary  dofe. 
It  was  indeed  neceffary  to  rife  early, 
and  to  work  hard,  to  digeft  fo  large  a 
quantity  of  water  before  breakfaft ! 


ter. 


How  The  fame  that  is  above  faid  of  the 
Pa" quahtity,  may  alfo  be  applied  to  the 
fhould  time  of  continuing  to  drink  this  water, 
th^wa  ^nce  k  k  equally  neceffary  that  this 
fhould  be  determined  in  conformity  to 
the  different  cafes  of  patients  by  the 
judgment  of  phylicians  :  in  fome  per¬ 
haps  a  few  weeks  may  fuffice,  in  others 
months  are  not  enough,  and  with 

fome 
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fome  it  may  be  neceffary  to  attend  it  How 

year  after  year  to  perfedt  a  cure.  tiemf*" 

fhould 

Here  i  cannot  refrain  from  inferting  f^wa- 
an  obfervation,  originally  made  by  doc-  ter. 
tor  Rowzee,  and  adopted  by  fome  la¬ 
ter  writers,  viz.  that  it  is  neceffary,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  bad  effedts  that 
may  arife  from  prematurely  taking  or 
forfaking  fo  powerful  and  active  a  me¬ 
dicine  as  thefe  fpirituous  ferruginous 
waters  are,  to  begin  cautioufly  with  a 
fmall  quantity,  to  rife  by  degrees  to 
the  proper  pitch,  and,  having  continued 
there  as  long  as  is  judged  expedient, 
then  to  decline  and  decreafe  by  the 
fame  flow  degrees  and  leave  off  at  the 
quantity  begun  with. 


By  thus  drinking  the  Tunbridge- 
Wells- Water,  by  living  temperately, 
and  by  entering  chearfully  into  all  the 

H  •  amu- 


*.  \  v 
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Ilow  amufing  pleafures  of  the  place,  many, 
ucrfcf a  ia  t“ne  paft,  have  recovered  their 
fliould  healths,  and  re-eftablifhed  their  con- 
thewa-  fthutions,  who  were  in  all  appearance 
ter.  haftening  to  their  graves ;  and  it  is  not 
'""~v  '  to  be  realonably  doubted,  but  that  the 

fame  methods  will,  through  the  blef- 
fing  of  providence,  be  attended  with 
equally  happy  effects,  to  thelateft  po- 
fterity. 


Chapter  VII. 

A  defcription  of  Tunbridge-Wells  in 

its  prefent  ftate. 

Situa-  ^“'|”AUn bridge-Wells  is  fituated  on 
cion  ot  |  the  fouthern  fide  of  the  coun- 

bridge-  ty  of  Kent,  juft  on  the  borders  of  Suf- 
Wells-  fex,  and  about  thirty-fix  miles  from 
London.  It  is  partly  built  in  Tun¬ 
bridge  parifh,  partly  in  Frant  parifh, 
and  partly  in  Speldhurft  parifh  ;  and 

con  fills 
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confifts  of  four  little  villages,  named  Situa- 
Mount  -  Ephraim,  Mount  -  Pleafant,  !^°nn 
Mount-Sion,  and  the  Wells ;  which,  all  bridge- 
united  together,  form  a  considerable 
town ;  whofe  boundaries  are  Tun¬ 
bridge  on  the  north,  Lamberhurft  on 
the  eaft,  a  large  uncultivated  29  For  eft 

PI  2  on 

29  What  pity  that  fuch  an  extenfive  trafl 
ihould  yet  continue  an  uncultivated  wafte,  al¬ 
though  experience  has  demonftrated  how  capable 
it  is  of  improvement !  But  the  time,  perhaps* 
may  yet  arrive  when  our  fucceifors,  exulting  in 
the  happy  effects  of  their  induftry,  fhall  have  caufe 
to  fay, 

cc  Not  thus  the  land  appear’d  in  ages  pail, 

46  A  gloomy  defart,  and  a  dreary  wafte.” 

j?  OPE; 

And  i  am  perfuaded  this  would  foon  be  the 
cafe,  if  the  noble  lord,  to  whom  it  belongs,  would 
get  a  power  to  fell  it  off  in  parcels  at  fome  eafy 
quitrent,  fo  as  to  make  it  worth  the  purchafer’s 
while  to  improve  it.  Thus  in  all  probability  - 
this  part  of  his  lordfhip’s  eftate  would  be  more 
than  trebled  in  value,  and  his  country  inellimably 
benefited,  by  extending  and  encouraging  the  arts 
of  agriculture,  as  well  as  by  affording  the  means 
of  fubfiftence  to  innumerable  families  of  mduftri- 
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i  -  ~  v 

Situa-  on  the  fouth,  and  Eaft-Grinftead  on 

ti°n  of  tjie 
i.  un- 
bridge- 

^ ek~  f  The  Wells,  properly  To  called,  is 
the  center  of  bulinefs  and  pleafure,  be- 
caufe  there  the  markets,  the  medicinal 
water,  the  chapel,  the  affembly-rooms, 
and  the  public  parades  are  fituated. 


The 

Wells 

defcri- 

bed. 


Thefe  parades  are  ufually  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  walk;  the  firft  be¬ 
ing  neatly  paved  withfquare  brick,  raif- 
ed  about  four  fleps  above  the  other,  and 


parti- 


ous  poor,  and  contributing  to  the  populoufnefs  of 
this  kingdom,  in  which  the  decreale  of  ufefui  in- 
habitants  is  become  a  ferious  complaint.  And 
thus  too  his  lordlhip  might  profitably  enjoy  that 
noble  pleafure  of  which  the  celebrated  Aaron  Hill 
was  once  fo  warmly  ambitious — “  I  would  (fays 
tc  he  fpeaking  of  this  very  fore  ft)  have  tamed  the 
native  wildnefs  of  an  aboriginal  remnant  vef- 
66  tige  of  the  world’s  old  fur  face,  and  have  feen 
“  the  birth,  and  education  of  a  mighty -vegetable 
46  progeny,  arifing  to  defend  and  honour  me.” 

Hill’s  Works,  Vol.  2,  page  255. 
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particularly  appropriated  to  the  com- The 
pany ;  the  fecond  remains  unpaved,  and  Y^iIs 
is  chiefly  ufed  by  country  people  and  bed. 

fervants.  <— v~ 

* 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  paved 
walk  in  the  way  from  the  well  is  the 
aflembly-room,  the  coffee^ houfes,  and 
the  fhops  for  fllver-fmiths,  jewellers, 
milleners,  bookfellers,  Tunbridge- 
ware,  &c.  From  thence  a  portico  is 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  pa¬ 
rade,  fupported  by  Tufcan  pillars,  for 
the  company  to  walk  under  occaflon- 
ally.  This  walk  is  {haded  by  a  long 
row  of  large  and  flourifhing  trees 
planted  on  the  left  hand  of  it,  in  the 
midft  of  which  is  ere&ed  a  gallery  for 
the  mufick ;  and  the  whole  is  proper¬ 
ly  feparated  from  the  lower  walk  by  a 
range  of  neat  palifades,  oppofite  to 
which  are  the  taverns,  a  few  decent  lod  g- 

II  3  ing- 


I 


I02~' 

The 
Wells  - 
defcri- 
bed. 
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ing-houfes,  and  a  very  elegant  aflem- 
bly-room,  with  a  coffee-houfe,  and  all 
needful  conveniencies  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  coijipany. 


The  markets  for  fifh,  meat,  poul¬ 
try,  wild-fowl  and  all  other  provifions, 
with  which  they  are  every  day  ex¬ 
tremely  well  and  plentifully  fupplied, 
are  on  the  left  hand  fide,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  upper  walk;  and  the 
chapel  is  juft  adjoining  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  well,  which  makes  it  in  all 
refpedts  very  convenient  to  the  compa¬ 
ny,  who  are,  by  this  difpofition  of  the 
place,  enabled  to  purfue  their  bufinefs, 
and  their  devotions,  without  quiting 
the  fcene  of  their  pleafures. 


Mount-  The  lodging-houfes  are  moftly  fitu- 
„Sl0rK  ,ated  on  the  hills  before  mentioned,  and. 

parti-1 
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particularly  on  30  Mount-Sion,  where  Mount- 
there  are  a  great  many  good  houfesr*101^  . 
built  in  regular  confufion,  and  fo 
beautifully  intermixed  with  trees  and 
groves,  that  they  cannot  fail  of  having 
a  moft  pleafing  effcdt  on  a  ftranger. 

At  a  little  diftance,  it  bears  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  town  in  the  midft  of  woods, 
and  conveys  to  the  imagination  the 
foothing  idea  of  a  rural  romantic  re¬ 
tirement,  while  it  actually  affords  all 
the  conveniencies  of  a  city  life. 

This  hill  being  open  to  Waterdown- 
foreft  on  the  fouth,  and  fhielded  from 
the  eaftern  winds  by  Calverley’s-plain, 
always  enjoys  a  pure  wholefome  air ; 

H  4  and, 

30  One  of  thefirft  houfes  built  upon  this  full  was 
an  alehoufe,  to  which  the  whimlical  landlord, 
whofe  name  was  Mathews,  affixed  the  hgn  of 
Mount-Sion,  from  whence  the  name  of  the  hill  is 
derived. 


X 
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Mount- and,  on  account  of  its  being  fituated  at 
^i0"l  .fo  convenient  a  diftance  from  the 
Wells,  it  generally  fupplies  lodgings  for 
the  principal  part  of  the  company  in 
the  feafon. 


An  excellent  bowling-green,  the  old 
affembly-room,  and  a  capacious  hand- 
fome  31  Prelbyterian  meeting-houfe,  are 
ail  fituated  upon  Mount-Sion. 


Mount-  Mount-Pleafant  gives  fite  to  a  noble 
modern  brick  houfe,  built,  in  a  gen- 
w— v--'  teel  tafte,  upon  the  brow  of  this  de¬ 
lightful  hill,  which  commands  an  ex- 
tenfive  profpedt  of  the  place.  This 
was  lately  the  property  of  the  right 
honourable  the  earl  of  Egmont ;  but 

is 

■  '  .  . 

31  This  was  opened  on  the  firft  of  Augufl,  one 
thcufand,  feven  hundred,  and  twenty.  And  a 
Methodift  meeting-houfe  has  alfo  been  ereded  at 
Tunbridge- Wells  fince  the  rife  of  that  deluded 
fed. 
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is  now  poffeffed  by  Mr.  William  Grat-  Mount 
ton,  mailer  of  the  Glocefter-tavern.  ^ ea' 

i  ,  _  iant. 

T he  htuation  of  this  houfe  is  extreme- v— -» 
ly  happy,  the  ground  and  gardens  be¬ 
longing  to  it  are  well  difpofed,  and  on 
the  whole  it  truly  deferves  the  name 
it  has  acquired. 

There  are  only  two  other  houfes  on 
this  hill  worth  mentioning,  and  they 
are  not  to  be  let  for  lodgings,  being 
both  inhabited  by  the  proprietors.  Mr; 
George  Weller’s  houfe  on  the  5*  Cul-The 
verden  adjoining  to  this  hill,  is  indeed  ^“iver" 
a  good  building,  and  as  happily  litua- 1— ^ — * 
ted  as  almoft  any  houfe  in  the  place. 

There  once  was  a  conliderable  num¬ 
ber  of  lodging-houfes  in  this  part  of 

the 

32  In  this  part  of  the  place,  while  it  continued 
an  uncultivated  wood,  the  Culver  Pigeon  was 
found  in  great  plenty,  from  which  circumflance 
the  name  of  Culverden  is  derived. 


Mr,  W.  S. 


The 

Culver- 

den. 
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the  place,  but  they  now  are  all  gone 
to  decay  except  the  one  above-men¬ 
tioned. 


Mount- 

E- 

phraim. 


Mount-Ephraim,  on  account  of  its 
diftance  from  the  water,  hath  loft 
much  of  its  former  regard ;  but, 
though  it  is  no  longer  the  principal 
part  of  the  place  ;  though  its  affem- 
bly-room  is  loft,  its  bowling-green  be¬ 
come  a  common  field,  and  its  taverns 
are  turned  into  private  houfes,  yet  it 
will  ever  remain  a  refpe£table  and  a 
ufeful  quarter  of  Tunbridge-Wells. 


The  houfes  on  this  hill  are  all  very 
good  buildings,  have  the  advantage  of 
being  furrounded  with  capacious  gar¬ 
dens,  groves,  and  pleafant  fields ;  and 
of  commanding  diverfified  extenfive 
profpects  on  every  fide ;  and  the  hill  it- 
felf  is  fituated  in  fo  exceeding  fine  an 


•  .  » 
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air  as  may  well  compenfate  for  all  its  Mount- 
difad  vantages.  Its  great  diftance  from  p^rairn 
the  walks  can  fcarcely  indeed  be  called  >— v— 
a  difadvantage,  fince  it  makes  it  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  moft  delightful  places 
in  the  world,  for  thofe  who  would 
mingle  the  folid  charms  of  retirement 
with  the  more  fhewy  amufements  of  a 
public  place.  It  is  therefore  not  un- 
jreafonable  to  conclude,  that  Mount- 
Ephraim  will  never  be  neglected  by 
thofe,  who  chufe  to  keep  an  equipage 
in  the  place,  and  go  to  Tunbridge- 
Wells  more  for  the  recovery  of  health, 
than  the  enjoyment  of  pleafure. 

The  trade  of  Tunbridge-Wells  is  Trade, 
iimilar  to  that  of  the  Spa  in  Germany, 
and  chiefly  conflfts  in  a  variety  of  toys 
in  wood,  fuch  as  tea-chefts,  drefling- 
boxes,  fnuff- boxes,  punch-ladles,  and 
numerous  other  little  articles  of  the 

fame 
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Trade,  fame  kind.  Of  thefe  great  quantities 
are  fold  to  the  company  in  the  fum- 
mer,  and  especially  at  their  leaving  the 
place,  when  it  is  cuflomary  for  them 
to  take  Tunbridge  fairings  to  their 
friends  at  home. 

This  ware  takes  its  name  from  the 
;  place,  on  account  of  its  employing  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  being  made 
there  in  a  much  neater  manner  than 
any  where  elfe  in  England.  The  wood 
principally  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  hol¬ 
ly,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  in 
the  furrounding  country,  and  furnifhes 
a  prodigious  variety  of  the  prettied:  or¬ 
namental  inlays  that  can  be  imagined, 
home  of  which  are  fo  excellent  in  their 
kind,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  are 
not  a  {lifted  by  the  pencil.  But,  beiides 
holly,  they  ufe  no  fmali  quantity  of 
cherry-tree,  plum-tree,  yew,  and  ly. 

camore : 
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camore :  the  yew  efpecially  is  of  late  Trade, 
become  very  fafhionable,  and  the  goods  *  “  ' 

fineered  with  it  are  certainly  excellive- 
ly  pretty. 

To  fum  up  in  few  words  what  re-  Of  the 
mains  on  this  head,  it  may  be  obfer-  ^c£eraIIn 
ved  in  general,  that  the  foil  of  this  vil-  •— -v— * 
lage  is  dry  and  healthful,  the  water  for 
family  ufe  is  excellent,  the  air  is  pure 
and  enlivening,  33  all  kinds  of  provilions 

are 

5?  And,  amongft  the  reft,  that  delicious  bird, 
the  Wheatear,  is  brought  in  great  plenty  from  the 
South-Downs.  This  little  bird,  commonly  called 
the  englifh  ortolan,  is  not  bigger  than  a  lark,  but 
is  infinitely  preferable  in  the  fatnefs  and  delicacy 
of  its  flefh.  The  manner  of  catching  them  is 

fomething  peculiar: - the  fhepherds  make  little 

holes  in  the  Downs,  covered  with  a  turf  about  a 
foot  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  in  which  they 
place  fnares  of  horfe-hair,  and  the  birds,  being 
very  fearful  of  rain,  run  into  thefe  holes  for  fhel- 
ter  at  the  approach  of  every  cloud,  and  thus  are 
caught  in  prodigious  numbers.  They  are  brought 
;o  the  Wells  in  their  utmoft  perfection  j  but,  as 

they 


t 
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Of  the  are  plentiful  and  34  reafonable,  the  lodg- 


with  which  they  were  originally  built; 
the  inhabitants  are  remarkably  civil  and 
obliging  in  their  behaviour,  nor  gene¬ 
rally  undeferving  the  character  they 


have 


they  are  in  feafon  only  in  the  midft  of  fummer,  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  and  their  own  fatnefs,  make 
them  fo  apt  to  corrupt,  that  the  London  poulter¬ 
ers  dare  not  meddle  with  them  :  for  which  reafon 
it  is  neceffary  for  the  epicure  to  go  into  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  he  would  indulge  his  appetite  with  one  of 
the  greatefl  dainties  in  its  kind. 

34  As  the  teftimony  of  a  flranger  may  have 
weight  in  this  article,  i  tranfcribe  the  following 
pafTage  from  the  “  Tour  through  Great  Britain* 
t£  Yol.  i.  page  185.” 

“  The  air  is  excellent,  and  the  provifions  of  all 
4£  forts  very  reafonable  :  particularly  they  are  fup- 
61  plied  with  excellent  fifh  of  almoft  all  forts  from 
Rye,  and  other  towns  on  the  fea-coaft ;  and  i 
faw  a  turbot  of  near  twenty-pounds  weight  fold 
tc  there  for  three  fhillings.  In  the  mackarel  fea- 
cc  fon  they  have  them  here  from  Mailings  within 
“  three  hours  of  their  being  taken  out  of  the  fea; 
“  and  the  difference,  which  that  makes  in  their 
,c  goodnefs,  i  need  not  mention/1 

O5  *  •* 
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have  35obtained  of  being  honeft  and  rea-  of  the 
fonable  in  their  dealings.  The  fur- pIace  \n 

general, 

rounding  country,  and  efpeciallyon  the 
foreft  fide,  abounds  with  as  fine  air¬ 
ings  as  almoft  any  part  of  England  can 

boaft ;  and,  the  diftance  from  London 

•  -  \ 

being  only  about  thirty-fix  miles,  a  daily 
poll  is  eftablifhed,  a  ft  age  coach  regu¬ 
larly  arrives  every  afternoon,  the  public 
papers  come  in  there  twice  a  day,  and 
men  of  bufinefs,  on  any  emergency, 
may  get  to  town  in  four  or  five  hours 
without  difficulty,  and,  with  the  fame 
cafe,  return  again  to  their  families,  and 
partake  of  all  the  pleafures  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  their  utmoft  perfection,  in  a  place 
where  town  and  country  are  fo  hap¬ 
pily  blended,  as  to  afford  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  retirement,  without  any  of 
the  inconveniencies  of  folitude. 

V.  Linden  on  chalybeate  water,  p.  too. 


C  H  A  P- 
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Chapter,  VIII. 

*  j 

Of  the  amufements  of  the  company  in 
the  time  of  the  leafon — A  poetical 
epiftle  from  the  reverend - 

at  Tunbridge- Wells  to  Mrs.  —  in 

*  ■ 

London. 

Amufe-^"  I  ^Unbridge-Wells,  in  common 
ments.  with  Bath,  owes  the  prefent 

agreeable  and  judicious  regularity  of 
its  amufements,  to  the  fkilful  aflidui- 
ty  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Nafh ;  who 
firft  taught  the  people  of  fafhion  how 
to  buy  their  pleafures,  and  to  procure 
that  eafe  and  felicity  they  fought  for, 
without  diminilhing  the  happinefs  of 
others. 

Before  that  famous  arbitrator  of 
pleafure  arofe  to  plan  and  improve  the 
amufements  of  the  great,  public  pla¬ 
ces, 


\ 
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ces,  but  little  efleemed  in  themfelves,  Amufc- 
were  only  reforted  to  by  invalids,  to  me^tSl  . 
whom  their  medicinal  waters  were  ne- 
ceftary  ;  and,  as  the  manners  of  that 
age  were  far  removed  from  that  eafy 
politenefs  and  refinement  of  behaviour 
wttich  diftinguifb.es  the  prefent,  the 
company  was  generally  difunited  and 
unfocial,  confequently  the  pleafures  to 
be  found  amongft  them  were  neither 
elegant  nor  diverting.  This  was  the 
fituation  of  things  when  Nafh  made 
his  firft  appearance  at  Bath,  fince 
which,  public  places  have  arofe  to  a 
great  degree  of  eminence  in  the  fa- 
fhionable  world,  and  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  amongft  the  reft,  has,  from  that 
period,  become  the  general  rendezvous 
of  gaiety  and  politenefs  during  the 
fummer. 

The  following  is  an  imperfedt 

*  -  I 
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Amufe- draught  of  the  pleafures  that  are  there 
^^to  be  found. 

Each  family,  on  the  firft  morning 
after  their  arrival,  are  early  faluted  by 
the  mufic,  which  conftantly  attends  in 
this  manner,  to  welcome  every  new 
comer  to  the  place ;  and,  for  this  civi¬ 
lity,  it  is  ufual  to  make  them  a  prefent 
of  half-a-crown,  or  more,  according 
to  the  fortune,  rank,  or  dilpoiition  of 
the  perfon. 

You  then  go  down  in  a  fuitable  un- 
drefs  to  the  public  walk,  which,  on 
your  approach,  you  will  find  refound¬ 
ing  with  a  confufion  of  voices  and  in- 
ftruments,  that  cannot  fail  of  giving 
you  a  pleafing  idea  of  the  place  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  an  agreeable  foretafie  of  the 
fcenes  in  which  you  are  foon  to  en¬ 
gage. 


Elere 
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Here  your  firft  bufinefs  is  to  go  toAmufe- 
the  well,  tafte  the  water,  and  pay  the  1^e."IS,'J 
cuflomary  fee,  called  a  welcome  pen¬ 
ny  to  the  dippers ;  you  then  proceed  to 
the  other  public  places,  and  there  fub- 
icribe  according  to  your  rank — at  the 
aflembly-room,  a  crown  or  more  each 
perfon  ;  at  the  coffee-houfe,  the  fame 
for  each  gentleman,  which  entitles  him 
to  the  ufe  of  pens,  ink,  paper,  &c. 
again  at  the  book  feller’s  the  fubfcrip- 
tion  is  the  fame,  for  which  you  have 
the  ufe  of  whatever  book  you  pleafe  to 
read  at  your  lodgings ;  and  here  alfo, 
as  at  the  affembly-rooms,  a  book  is 
open  for  the  ladies.  The  mufio  will 
next  addrefs  you  in  expectation  of 
half-a-guinea,  or  as  much  more  as  you 
like,  to  pay  them  for  their  public  play 
on  the  parade.  Thus  fubfcriptions  are 
ended  till  the  clergyman’s  book  is 
opened,  and  you  may  now  freely  en- 

I  2  •  gage  - 
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Amufe-gage  in  all  the  amufements  of  the 

ments.  i 

.place. 

The  company  ufually  appear  on 
the  parade  between  feven  and  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  drink  the 
water,  and  pradtife  the  neceffary  exer- 
cife  of  walking,  which  is  very  fufficient 
amufement  for  an  hour  or  two.  They 
then  return  to  their  lodgings  to  break- 
faft,  or  elfe  affemble  together  in  parties  • 
at  tlie  tea-rooms,  where  it  is  cuftomary 
for  the  gentlemen  to  treat  the  ladies, 
and  their  male-acquaintance,  every  one 
in  their  turn,  and  frequently  to  give  a 
public  breakfaft  to  the  whole  company 
without  exception ;  which,  in  fine 
weather,  is  often  given  under  the  trees 
upon  the  open  walk,  and  attended 
with  mufic  the  whole  time. 

After  breakfaft,  it  is  fafhionable  to 

attend 
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attend  morning  fervice  in  the  chapel,  Amufe- 
to  take  an  airing  in  coaches,  or  on,me”ts'_, 
horfeback,  to  affemble  round  the  card 
tables,  to  pafs  the  time  in  rural  walks, 
to  affociate  together  in  the  bookfeller’s 
fhop,  there  to  36  colled:  the  harmlefs 
fatire,  or  the  panegyric  of  the  day,  or 
elfe  to  faunter  upon  the  parade ;  every 
one  according  to  his  difpolitiou  or  the 
humour  which  then  happens  to  be  pre¬ 
dominant. 

When  prayers  are  ended,  the  mufic, 
which  had  only  ceafed  during  the 
time  of  divine  fervice,  ftrikes  up  a- 
frefh,  and  the  company  thickening  up¬ 
on  the  walks,  divert  themfelves  with 
converfations  as  various  as  their  diffe¬ 
rent  ranks  and  circumfcances  ;  and  fo 

I  3  various 

36  The  long  epiftle  annexed  to  this  chapter  is 
chofen  as  a  fpecimen  of  Tunbridge  poetry,  becaufe 
jt  contains  the  beft  account  of  the  humours  of  the 
place  of  any  thing  i  have  yet  feen. 
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Am ufe  various  are  they,  that  an  attentive  lif- 
^enC5;  ,  tener  to  the  feveral  parties  would  this 
moment  fancy  himfelf  at  the  royal-ex¬ 
change,  and  the  next  at  the  palace ; 
now  at  an  indian  factory,  or  an  ameri- 
can  plantation,  and  then  with  the  thrif¬ 
ty  citizen  fecuring  a  plum,  or  the  coun¬ 
try  gentleman  improving  an  eftate ; 
this  inftant  on  board  the  fleet  in  the 
ocean,  or  with  the  brave  and  generous 
Granby  purfuing  vidtory  in  Germany, 
and  then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
you  are  wafted  from  the  rough  hoarfe 
voice  of  war  to  the  broken  accents 
and  tender  warblings  of  love. 

While  a  great  part  of  the  company 
are  thus  amufing  the  time  on  the  pa¬ 
rade,  others  are  no  lefs  agreeably  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  milleners,  the  jewellers, 
and  the  other  fhops,  where  little  raf- 
flings  are  carried  on  till  the  important 

call 
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call  of  dinner  obliges  the  different  par-Amufe- 
ties  to  difperfe. 


merits. 


Dinner  finifhed,  the  band  of  mu  he 
again  afeends  the  orcheftra,  and  you 
once  more  behold  the  company  re¬ 
turning  in  crowds  to  the  walks ;  but 
now  the  morning  drefs  is  laid  afide, 
and  all  appear  in  full  and  fplendid  at¬ 
tire,  the  high  eft  finifhings  of  art  and 
expence  being  added  to  the  prevailing 
power  of  beauty,  the  infinuation  of  po¬ 
lite  addrefs,  and  the  dignity  of  rank  and 
talents. 


In  thefe  advantageous  circumftan- 
ces,  the  general  deftre  of*  all  is  to  fee 
and  be  feen,  till  the  hour  of  tea-drink- 
ing,  when  they  afiemble  together,  as  in 
the  morning,  commonly  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  gentlemen. 


U 


This 
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ming. 


This  over,  cards  and  all  forts  of 
lawful  gaming  fucceed  in  the  great 
rooms,  which  are  fupplied  with  a  pro¬ 
per  number  of  tables,  and  all  neceffary 
accommodations,  and  where  the  great- 
eft  order  and  regularity  are  obferved 
that  can  conftft  with  the  liberty  of  a 
public  place.  To  thofe  who,  having 
no  tafte  for  play,  can  attend  to  reflec¬ 
tion  in  this  fcene  of  agreeable  tumult, 
it  muft  be  pleafant  to  obferve  youth 
and  age,  deformity  and  beauty,  here 
fide  by  fide ;  and  all  the  variety  of  fo 
cial  good  and  ill  qualities  in  full  exer¬ 
tion  and  contraft ;  while  the  parties 
engaged  in  play  are  too  deeply  inte- 
refted  in  the  fuccefs  of  their  game,  to 
attend  to  any  thing  around  them. 


Public  Twice  in  the  week,  •  that  is,  on 
Bails_f  tuefdays  and  fridays,  there  are  public 
balls  in  the  great  aflembly-rooms, 

where 


/ 
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where  all  ranks  are  mingled  together Public 

f  e>  Rullc 

without  any  diftindtion.  The  nobility, 
and  the  merchants ;  the  gentry,  and 
and  the  traders ;  are  all  upon  an  equal 
footing,  without  any  body’s  having  a 
right  to  be  informed  who  you  are,  or 
whence  you  come,  fo  long  as  you  be¬ 
have  with  that  decorum  which  is  ever 
neceffary  in  genteel  company. 

\'r  '  '  X 

The  price  of  admittance  to  thefe 
balls  is  half-  a-crown  each  for  the  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  one  {hilling  each  for  the 
ladies.  They  always  begin  at  fix  o’ 
clock  in  the  evening,  and  end  exadtly 
at  eleven ;  this  being  one  of  the  immu¬ 
table  laws  eftablifhed  by  Mr.  Nafh, 
who  thus  wifely  provided  againft  the 
invalids  committing  fuch  irregulari¬ 
ties  as  fhould  counteract  the  benefit 
of  the  waters,  and  made  them  on  the 
contrary  rather  fubfervient  to  their  ef¬ 
ficacy 
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ficacy,  by  exhilarating  the  fpirits,  and 
moderately  exerciftng  the  body. 

I 

Every  thing  here  is  conducted  with 
the  utmoft  regularity.  The  ball  is  al¬ 
ways  opened  with  a  minuet  by  two  per¬ 
sons  of  the  higheft  diftindtion  :  when 
this  is  concluded  the  lady  returns  to 
her  feat,  and  the  mailer  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  brings  the  gentleman  a  new  part¬ 
ner.  The  fame  order  is  obferved  by 
every  fucceeding  couple,  each  gentle¬ 
man  being  obliged  to  dance  with  two 
Indies,  till  the  minuets  are  over.  A- 
bout  eight  o’clock  the  country  dances 
begin,  the  ladies  Handing  up  according 
to  their  rank,  and  thefe  continue  till  a 
little  after  nine,  when  a  fhort  interval 
is  allowed  for  reft,  and  tea  is  brought 
in  ;  after  which  the  company  purfue 
their  amufement,  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  till  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven. 

Private 
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Private  balls  too  are  frequently  giv-  Private 
en  by  people  of  fafhion  in  the  height  ,b‘iL^;ii_J 
of  the  feaion ;  and  on  thefe  occafions 
elegant  fuppers  are  generally  provided. 

Here  are  alfo  frequent  concerts  of Con- 
mufic,  attended  by  the  moft  eminent cert3,  , 
performers  in  London,  where  all  thofe 
who  are  happy  in  a  tafte  for  this  amia¬ 
ble  fcience,  may  be  entertained  with 
the  moft  fkilful  performance,  at  the 
expence  of  a  crown.  Sometimes  thefe 
concerts  form  a  part  of  the  morning 
amufement  under  the  name  of  Con- 
cert-breakfafls,  and  then  the  price  of 
tickets  feldom  exceeds  three  fhillings 
and  fixpence.  In  thefe  concerts,  per- 
fons  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  have  a 
talent  for  mufic,  are  fometimes  admit¬ 
ted  amongft  the  performers,  and  find 
a  pleafure  in  joining  with  the  matters 
in  this  delightful  fcience. 


Another 


f 
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High-  Another  fpecies  of  Tunbridge  a- 
mu  iement  confifts  in  parties  of  plea- 
fure  to  the  High-Rocks,  and  other  ro¬ 
mantic  fcenes,  with  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  abounds.  At  thefe 
places  there  frequently  are  public 
breakfafts,  dinners,  and  tea-drinkings, 
attended  with  mulic  and  every  incite¬ 
ment  to  chearfulnefs. 

Lec' .  Le&ures  upon  the  arts  and  fciences, 

tu res  in  r  ' 

Philo-  superficial  enough  to  entertain  the 
iophy.  imagination  without  fatiguing  the  un- 
derfianding,  form  another  part  of  the 
day’s  amufement,  to  thofe  who  are  dif- 
pofed  to  attend  upon  them. 


Coun¬ 
try  ex¬ 
cursi¬ 
ons 


Excurlions  to  the  noblemens  and 
gentlemens  feats,  the  founderies,  and 
many  remarkable  places  in  the  adjacent 
country,  furnifh  another  pleafurable 
employment  of  time  at  Tunbridge- 

Wells. 
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Wells.  There  are  indeed  feveral  capi-  Coun- 
tal  houfes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this^jd' 
place,  which,  through  the  polite  hofpi-ons. 
tality  of  the  worthy  proprietors,  are  al¬ 
ways  open  to  the  infpediion  of  the  cu¬ 
rious  ;  and  there  are  many  pleafant  vil¬ 
lages,  and  agreeable  profpe&s  in  the 
ways  leading  to  them,  that  will  not 
fail  to  attract  the  diftinguifhing  ob- 

f 

ferver. 


races. 


Horfe-racing  makes  another  of  the  Horfe- 
varied  amufements  of  this  place,  and, 
though  thefe  races  are  not  fo  famous 
as  thofe  of  Newmarket,  yet  they  will 
generally  afford  fome  diverlion  to  thofe 
who,  for  the  fake  of  the  fport  or  the 
company,  may  be  inclined  to  attend 
them,  Thefe  races  are  principally  fup- 
ported  by  the  prefent  lord  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  Sir  George  Kelley,  who  frequent¬ 
ly, 


I 
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races. 
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ly,  fince  he  came  to  the  eftate,  has  gi¬ 
ven  a  fllver  cup  for  this  purpofe. 


Love  To  the  article  of  pleafures  may  i 

lamry!1"  though  lateft  not  the  leaft,  the 
commerce  of  love  and  gallantry,  and 
all  thofe  delightful  fenfations  ariflng 
from  a  free  mtercourfe  between  the 
fexes.  Such  in  fhort,  and  fo  many,  are 
the  enjoyments  of  this  abode,  that  they 
i  feldom  are  quitted  without  regret,  by 
any  who  have  entered  up  an  them  in  a 
proper  difpoixtion. 

Coffee-  But,  additional  to  thefe,  it  is  but 
home  juft  ice  to  obferve,  before  this  article  is 
Book-  dropped,  that  here  are  alfo  amufements 
Kp.'S  a  lligfier  nature,  equally  calculated 
*■ — v — 'for  the  diverflon  and  improvement  of 
the  ferious  and  reflecting  part  of  the 
company.  The  coffee-houfe,  and  the 
bookfeller’s  fliop,  are  places  where  the 

focial 
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focial  virtues  reign  triumphant  over  Coffee- 
prejudice  and  prepoffefTion.  The  eafy^fe 
freedom,  and  chearful  gaiety,  ariflng  Book- 
from  the  nature  of  a  public  place,  ex-  s 
tends  its  influence  over  them,  and  eve-  \ — 1 
ry  fpecies  of  party  fpirit  is  intirely 
ftripped  of  thofe  malignant  qualities 
which  render  it  fo  deftrudtive  of  the 
peace  of  mankind.  Here  divines  and 
philofophers,  deifts  and  chriftians, 
whigs  and  tories,  fcotch  and  englifli, 
debate  without  anger,  difpute  with  po- 
litenefs,  and  judge  with  candour :  while 
every  one  has  an  opportunity  to  difplay 
the  excellency  of  his  tafte,  the  depth 
of  his  erudition,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
his  capacity,  in  all  kinds  of  polite  lite¬ 
rature,  and  in  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  bookfeller’s  fhop  has  indeed  an  Book- 
advantage  over  the  coffee-houfe,  be-  fhop_ 

3  cau  fe 
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Book-  caufe  there  the  ladies  are  admitted  > 

ihop. S  an<^>  fo  many  living  ftars,  fhine  in 
' — « — — 'the  greatell  fplendor,  while  they  evi¬ 
dence,  that  britifh  beauties  are  no  lefs 
fuperior  to  their  lex  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  inward  ornaments  of  the 

i 

nnderftanding,  than  they  are  univer- 
Tally  allowed  to  be  in  the  external  graces 
of  the  body  — 

— — ■ fafhiorfd  all  to  harmony  alone. 
They  know  to  feize  the  captivated  foul, 

*  In  raPture  warbIed  from  1° ye-breathing  lips } 
ce  To  teach  the  lute  to  languifh ;  with  fmooth 
“  ftep, 

cc  Difcloling  motion  in  its  every  charm, 

To  fwim  along,  and  fwell  the  mazy  dance  ; 
io  train  the  foliage  o’er  the  fnowy  lawn  : 

“  To  guide  the  pencil,  turn  the  tuneful  page; 

To  lend  new  flavour  to  the  fruitful  year, 
cc  To  heighten  nature’s  dainties;  in  their  race 
To  rear  their  graces  into  fecond  life ; 

<c  r^°  S*ve  Society  its  higheft  tafte ; 
Well-order’d  home  man’s  bell  delight  to. 

'  “  make; 


"  And 
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f*  And  by  fubmiffive  wifdom,  modell  fkill. 
With  every  gentle  care-eluding  art 
*i  To  raife  the  virtues,  animate  the  blifs. 
And  fweeten  all  the  toils  of  human  life.” 

Thomfon  s  Autumn . 


v 
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I 

* 

A  N 

EPISTLE 

FROM 

;  / 

The  Reverend - at  Tunbridge- Wells, 

T  O 

Mrs.  -  in  London. 

DEAR  Nancy,  howfhall  i  employ 
This  whole  long  month  in  wi¬ 
dow’d  ioy, 

Without  my  firft  or  fecond  love — 
Thee  firft — the  next  my  greek  alcove  ? 
I  know  you’ll  fay— “  thefe  out  of  fight,  5 
“  The  mind  is  then  more  free  to  write ; 
u  For  folitude  delights  the  mufe, 

“  Who  boldly  her  own  flight  purfues, 

“  When 


'  '  ,  V. 
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t{  When  none  obferve  her  wanton 
‘ c  pranks, 

cc  Nor  interrupt  her  airy  dance.”  10 


My  Nancy’s  right - then  farewel 

home, 

I  freely  quit  thy  peaceful  dome^ 

To  wander  o’er  thefe  verdant  plains. 
Where  jocund  mirth  and  laughter 
reigns ;  1 4, 

And,  as  her  wood-notes  here  fhe  lings, 
My  chearful  mufe,  on  tow’ring  wings 
Ranging  at  large,  and  unconfin’d, 
Shall  leave  each  wayward  care  be¬ 
hind, 

And  all  her  latent  charms  difclofe - 

Thus  oft  from  ills  advantage  flows,  20 

K  2  As 
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.  .>  -i'j, 

As  when,  diftrefs’d  by  adverfe  winds,  > 

;  "*t  The  mariner  an 37  harbour  finds 

%  .  • 

Amidft  thofe  rocks  he  ftrove  to  fliun, 
Left  on  fure  ruin  he  (hould  run. 

»  r ...  ^  >  v  t  ”  .  t 

Hut  truly,  Nancy,  were  you  here,  2  5 
I  fcarce  know  how  i  fliould  forbear 
To  fteal  one  hour  from  tender  talk, 
Amidft  thefe  lylvan  fhades  to  walk, 

37  This  was  literally  the  cafe  of  the  Anna  Pink, 
a  victualler  belonging  to  lord  Anfon’s  fquadron, 
which,  after  having  with  great  difficulty  weathered 
the  dreadful  norms  of  Cape  Horn,  was  drove  to¬ 
wards  the  ffiore  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  in  a  place 
where  it  was  fo  very  high  and  fteep,  that  there  was 
not  the  leaft  profpeCt  of  faving  either  ffiip  or  car¬ 
go  •,  and,  as  their  boats  were  very  leaky,  the  whole 
crew  gave  themfelves  over  for  loft:  Under  thefe 
terrifying  circumftances,  they  drove  nearer  and 
nearer  to  thofe  rocks  on  which  they  expedited  to 
ftrike,  when  all  at  once  their  hopes  were  raifed  by 
perceiving  an  opening  in  the  land,  which  led  them 
through  a  fmall  channel,  betwixt  anifland  and  the 
main,  into  a  moft  excellent  harbour,  that,  for 
the  fmoothnefs  of  its  water,  and  its  fecurity  a- 
gainft  all  winds  and  fwells,  might  be  compared 
with  any  in  the  known  world. 

5 


To 
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To  meet  the  fweet  Aonian  train, 

And  thus  indulge  the  fportive  vein  :  30 
For  mufes  here  are  in  fuch  plenty, 
That  i  can  number  more  than  twenty, 
And,  as  i  wander — all  around, 
Methinks  i  tread  Parnaflian  ground. 

Hill,  above  hill,  here  boldly  foars,  3  5 
Refembling  Greek,  or  Latian  (bores, 
Or  rather  fuch  as  Judah  ’claims, 

And  chriften’d  too  with  facred  names, 
That  holy  prophets  erft  infpir’d, 

And  with  poetic  raptures  fir’d  ;  40 

Take  for  example  only  three, 
Ephraim,  Sion,  38  Calvary, 

From  whence  the  healthful  waters  run, 
More  pure  and  fweet  than  Helicon, 


s8  This  is  a  miftake,  the  hill  being  called  Cal- 
verley. 

K  3  That 
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That  gen’rous  love  and  verfe  infpire,  45 

And  roufe  the  mufe,  and  tune  the  lyre. 

Add,  what  with  pomp  will  fwell  the 

I 

line, 

I  daily  with  39  Apollo  dine  j 
Nq  wonder  then,  when  i  rehearfe 
Profaic  matter,  ftarts  a  verfe.  cq 
This  my  apology  for  rhyme, 

And  now,  how  i  have  pals'd  my  time. 

Two  hours  at  leaf!  are  not  miipent 
At  pray’rs,  as  conftant  as  in  Lent ; 

The  reft  i  launter  up  and  down,  $  t 
And,  having  paid  my  entrance  crown, 
Juft  take  a  turn  in  Pinchbeck’s  room, 
Then  wait  on  good  ♦'  Tirefias  home,  *' 

39  The  celebrated  Mr.  Handel. 

40  M1*.  Handel. 
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There  chat  o’er  Burgundy  till  ten  ; 
Tomorrow  the  fame  round  agen.  60 
Thus  walk  and  dine,  and  walk  and  fup, 
To  fill  the  leifure  moments  up  ; 

Idly  enough,  but  to  the  few 
Who’ve  really  nothing  elfe  to  do. 

Yet  here  the  fports  exulting  reign,  65 
And  laughing  loves,  a  num’rous  train ; 
Here  beauty  holds  her  fplendid  court, 
And  fiutt’ring  pleafures  here  refort ; 
But  flutt’ring  pleafures,  fparkling  eye, 
To  me  are  nothing— you  not  by  ;  70 

Y et  in  this  fcene  i  bear  my  part  j 
For  folly  oft  refines  the  heart, 

And  mirthful  pleafures  furely  clear  - 
The  ftudious  head,  if  us’d  with  care  5 
Befides,  we  mull  as  they  of  Rome,  7  5 
The  proverb  fays,  if  there  we  come. 

K  4  With 
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With  ftiffen’d  band  and  flately  gowrij 
’Twas  quite  in  character  you’ll  own, 

I  preach’d  on  funday — not  for  pelf, 
My  fubjedt  ufeful— “  Know  thyfelf,”8o 
tC  That  mortals  hence  may  learn  to  lean 
‘c  The  wond’rous  dignity  of  man, 

<c  And  know,  that  adtions  mean  and 
“  bafe 

“  Degrade  the  facred  human  race.” 
Yet  this  advice,  i’ll  own,  my  dear,  85 
Seems  not  fo  neceffary  here : 

The  youpg,  with  ever-laughing  eye, 
The  old,  that  oft  in  fecret  figh. 

All  know  themfelves,  and  know  the 

1  * 

place, 

Where  wantonnefs  conceals  her  face,  90 
And  decent  orders,  decent  airs, 

Adorn  the '  walks,  the  rooms,  the 

pray’rs ; 

I  .  *  f 

For 
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For  beaux  and  belles  to  church  come  all, 
Nothing  prevents  them,  but — a  ball : 

And  moft  polite  the  congregation,  95 
Tho’  boots  and  dilhabille’s  the  fafhion  j 
The  drefs  fo  neat,  the  boots  fo  clean, 

No  fop  or  coxcomb  to  be  feen - 

Hold  !” - whifpers  fcandal  in  my 

ear,  99 

<c  Spy  you  no  buck-fkin  parfons  here?” 

I  cannot  fay - but  that’s  no  matter, 

For  Nancy  is  not  fond  of  fatyr  : 

My  promife  was,  though  i  proteft 
That  promife  was  but  meant  in  jeft — 

To  tell  of  cuftoms,  manners,  things, 

And  thus  the  mufe  obedient  lings :  1 06 

With  rival  Ipeed,  and  ftrifeful  hafte. 

Thy  ruins,  Tunbridge,  fcarcely  part, 

The 


I 
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The  Touters  met  us  on  the  road, 

And  ufher’d  us  to  our  abode  ;  1 1  o 

Thus,  when  you’d  crofs  the  hlver 
Thames, 

Vocif’rousCharons  brawl  their  claims, 

I 

Attend  you  dole,  nor  ceafe  their  roars. 
Till  you  have  chofen  fculls  or  oars. 

a  Touters!” - methinks  my  Nancy 

cries,  115 

“  Your  meaning,  fir,  i  can’t  devife.”— 
All  thole,  my  dear,  we  Touters  call, 
Down  from  phylicians  to  the  flail, 

Who  are  ambitious  firft  to  meet  you, 
And  humbly  for  your  cuftom  greet  you. 
W hence  comes  the  word  i  make  fome 
doubt,  1 21 

From 41  Tooting,  pour  le  tout,  or  t’out ; 

So 

41  Tooting  is  a  village  near  Fpfom,  to  which 
the  tradefmen  of  that  place  ufed  to  go  to  meet  the 

company, 


1 39 
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So  learned  philologues  i  leave 
The  etymology  to  give, 

While  i  the  rude  con  fu  lion  ling,  125 
And  this  wild  rout  to  order  bring. 

No  mufe’s  aid  i  durft  convene, 

To  paint  the  clam’rous  babel  fcene ; 

F or  fure  no  mule  was  ever  there, 

Where  twenty  tongues  at  once  declare 

> 

Their  different  trades,  and  diff’rent 
names,  1 7 1 

While  each  your  foie  attention  claims. 
See !  as  the  crouds  furround  the  coach, 
Rough  Tumult  in  the  front  approach, 
While  Scandal  drives  to  catch  your  ear, 
And  Impudence  fupports  the  rear.  1 36 

Company,  and  folicit  their  cuftom,  as  the  tradef- 
men  of  Tunbridge- Wells  now  go  to  Tunbridge 
#ind  Sevenoak. 

But, 
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But,  while  thefe  all- together  teafe, 
Let  us  divide  their  fev’ral  pleas - 

“  May’tpleafe  your  honour  t’employ 

tk  My  matter,- - quoth  the  butcher’s 

boy,  140 

“  He,  for  whate’er  you’re  pleas’d  to  call, 
<k  Makes  it  his  pleafure  to  pleafe  all : 

“  He  ferves  my  lord  and  lady  P, 

<c  Will  hit  your  palate  to  a  T, 

“  And,  by  the  chaplain’s  benifon,  145 
“  For  mutton  give  you  venilbn.” 

T he  paftry-  cook  with  higher  plea — . 
“  Me  ferve  de  royale  familie, 

‘‘Behold  de +I plume!  —  dere’s  none 
“  can  vie 

^  t  ' 

“  Vit  me  for  crocaut  and  hampie ;  150 

“  Et 

4i  rhe  paftry-cook  who  attended  the  place  when 
this  wras  wrote,  fly  led  himfelf  cook  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  and  had  the  plume  over  his  door. 
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u  Et  pour  Ort’lan — me  tell’ee  dat 
u  Dere’s  none  in  town  fo  plump  and 
fat.” 

.  *  , 

To  ice,  ice-creams,  and  wines  the 
bell, 

Each  taverner  invites  his  gueft, 
Contending  with  his  rival  brother,  155 
(The  Gloc’fter  one,  the  Suffex  t’other) 
With  as  much  ftrife  to  draw  a  cork, 
As  erft  ’twixt  Lancafter  and  York. 

Black  night  allays  this  wordy  war 
Till  Phoebus  mounts  his  rapid  car,  1 60 
Then  mufic  fills  the  chearful  air, 

And  we  to  the  parades  repair, 

Where  the  neat  dippers,  one  and  all, 
Come  rufhing  on  us  from  their  hall. 

With 


141 
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With  each  a  fparkling  glafs  in  hand, 
Like  Circe  to  Ulyffes’  band  ;  166 

Though  not  fo  fatal  is  the  glafs, 

To  turn  you  to  an  hog  or  afs. 

And  if  by  nature  fuch,  ’tis  plain. 

An  hog  or  afs  you’ll  ftill  remain,  1 70 
For  M - who  a  fool  came  hither, 

1  . 

Is  gone  a  fool  the  lord  knows  whither. 

We  take  the  glafs  fair  Baker  gives, 
Whofe  modeft  worth  this  verfe  out¬ 
lives  ;  174 

Then  thro’  the  crouded  market  prefs, 
Where  Suffex  girls  in  ruftic  drefs, 
With  bafhful  grace,  difplay  thofe 
charms 

That  nature’s  faithful  vot’ry  warms. 


Reluc- 
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Reluftant  from  this  fcene  we  go 
To  glitt’ring  polifh’d  art; — but  lo  ! 

180 

The  walk  appears,  and,  by  his  gait, 
Appears  a  doftor,  —  u  Sir  ” — when 
ftrait, 

Regardlefs  of  his  bufhy  wig, 

And  gold-head  cane,  in  ft  cos  a  prig 
Yclep’d  une  barber-de-Paris,  105 
“  Pies  your  honour  employer  me, 

“  Pour  vot  honoure,  et  vot  ladie.” 

T he  dobtor  now  begins  to  fwell — 

r  1  • 

<c  Sir,  I  rejoice  to  fee  you  well, 

(You  may  believe  him  if  you  pleafe, 
For  here  they’re  feldom  cramm’d  with 
fees)  1 9 1 

“  Drink  you  the  waters,  fir,  they’re 
good 

“  For  circulation  of  the  blood, 


“  To 
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C£  To  brace  the  folids  that  are  weak, 
cc  And  rubify  the  pallid  cheek  ;  195 

<c  And  fhould  you,  fir,  want  fome- 
thing  more, 

C£  Th’  apothecary  lives  next  door.” 

Thus  Touting  ends,  and  on  we  go 
To  all  the  num’rous  fhops  in  row. 
Where  rattling  dice  proclaim  aloud 

200 

The  joys  of  Pleafure’s  idle  croud  ; 
Here  courting  changeful  fortune’s 
fmiles, 

Heedlefs  of  Cupid’s  artful  wiles, 

Who  here  in  greater  triumph  reigns, 
Than  erft  in  Cytherea’s  plains ;  205 

The  urchin  lurks  in  ambufcade, 

>  Pj)  •  * 

And,  while  the  Graces  lend  their  aid, 

Both 
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Both  nymphs  and  fwains  alike  he 


eoz  ns, 

And  wounds  their  foften’d  hearts  by 
doz’ns  j 

Too  weak  their  torments  to  endure, 

210 

To  Hymen  fome  apply  for  cure, 
While  others,  by  fair  Venus  led. 

Seek  am’rous  Dido’s  gloomy  bed. 


t 

At  +3  Baker’s  the  fubfcribers  find 
All  forts  of  phyfic  for  the  mind}  215 
And  fome  there  are  upon  the  lift, 
Who,  of  your  tafte,  to  morning  whift 
Clarifla,  or  Sir  Charles  prefer  } 

Others  admire  the  conj  urer,  219 

,  L  Fond 


4!  The  BookfelJer’s. 
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Fond  of  deceits,  and  cups  and  balls, 
While  u  King  reads  leftures  to  the 
walls. 

The  rooms,  adorn’d  with  beauty’s 
fhrine, 

Like  the  twin  flars,  alternate  fhine ; 
And  raptur’d  youths  here  walk,  or  play. 

Or  fondly  gaze  their  hearts  away — < 

•  225 

A  momentary  lofs — no  more. 

New  charms  the  dying  fwain  reflore ; 
As,  when  fome  many-coloured  fly 
Catches  the  virtuofo’s  eye, 

He  raptur’d  longs  to  win  the  prize, 

230 

And  draining  o’er  the  meadow  flies. 

Till 


The  Philofophe?. 
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Till  one  more  beauteous  comes  in  view, 
When  he  begins  his  chace  anew  ; 
Thus  lab’ring  till  the  fetting  fun, 

t 

He’s  charm’d  by  all,  but  fix’d  to  none, 

235 

Here  too  the  ball — ‘the  pleafing 
fight 

Makes  recolle&ion  a  delight - - 

Methinks  i  fee  my  Nancy  there, 

With  ealy  bound,  and  fwimming  air, 
To  folemn  melting  founds  advance, 

240 

Or  brifkly  trip  the  country  dance, 
When  mufic’s  pow’r  triumphant  reigns 
O’er  happy  nymphs,  and  happy 
fwains— 

L  2  «  With 


% 
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(( 45  with  antic  fports  and  blue-ey’d 
pleafures, 

“  Frifking light  in  frolic  meafures,  245 
“  Now  purfuing,  now  retreating, 

“  Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet, 
“  To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating, 
sc  Glance  their  many  twinkling 
feet.”  249 

Gould  i  thus  touch  the  magic  lyre, 
With  raptur’d  flrains  that  wake  defire, 
My  mufe  this  fubjedl  fhould  purlue, 
And  raife  each  feftive  fcene  to  view  5 
Fd  bid  the  focial  breakfaft  rife, 

In  all  its  gaynefs  to  your  eyes,  255 
Where  mirth  prevails,  and  beauty 

fhines, 

While  female  wit  the  fenfe  refines. 

Around 

45  Grey's  Odes,  Vide  Dodfley’s  Collection,  VoL 
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Around  the  rooms  my  mufe  fhould 

name 

The  parties,  and  each  fav’rite  game  ; 

The  gamefters  (hew,  difplay  their  skill 

260 

At  cribbage,  whift,  or  dear  quadrille. 
Then  the  fcene  we’d  fudden  change. 
To  rude  romantic  rocks  we’d  range. 
Where  iylvan  Dryads  haunt  the  grove, 
And  playful  Naiads  wanton  rove;  265 
Or  lead  you  to  the  green  retreats, 

-  X* 

The  lover’s  and  the  mufes  feats, 
Where  on  each  bufh  and  leafy  fpray 

t 

The  linnet  chants  his  warbled  lay, 
Where  Philomela’s  foothing  found  270 
Harmonious  echoes  all  around, 

And  rural  fhades,  and  murm’ring 
ftreams, 

Jnfpire  the  poet’s  plealing  dreams. 

L  3  Thence 


/ 
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Thence  wandering  o’er  the  verdant 

plains, 

Midft  ruftic  nymphs,  and  ruftic  fwains, 

■  .  275 

Thy  manfton,  46  Groombridge !  we’d 

Where  Camfield  rules  with  friendly 

And,  as  we  rove  from  room  to  room, 
Contemplate 47  Orleans’  irkfome  doom. 
Condemn’d  in  captive  bonds  to  Hay, 
And  idly  linger  life  away,  281 

While  Waller  wields  his  mighty  lance, 
And  vidtor  Harry  conquers  France. 

T  hence, 


4  fubfequent  chapter  for  an  account  of 

this,  and  all  the  other  places  mentioned  in  this 
poem, 


y  1  he  Duke  of  Orleans  taken  at  the  battle  of 
Azincourt,  and  twenty-five  years  a  prifonerin  this 
lioufe,  '  T  . 
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Thence,  as  the  curious  mufe  fhall  lead, 
To  fumptuous  Mer’worth  we’d  pro¬ 
ceed,  285 

Where  weeping  Dryads  ceafelefs  mourn 
Great  Weftmoreland,  while  o’er  his 
urn 

Old  Twifs  laments,  and  gentle  Fauns 
All  plaintive  roam  the  defert  lawns, 
Sorrow’ng  to  fee  in  fure  decay,  290 
The  mould’ring  manfion  melt  away. 
To  Bay  ham’s  awful  ruins  next, 

The  penetrative  mufe  direds ; 

Where  we’d  behold,  with  glad  furprife, 
Amidft  the  monkifh  cells  ariie,  295 
A  fpacious  dome,  our  country’s  grace, 
F reded  firm  on  Freedom’s  bafe, 
While  Superftition’s  llavifh  fway 
To  Pratt  and  Liberty  gives  way. 

L  4 


Or, 
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Or,  if  true  gothic  more  delight,  300 
To  ancient  Knowle  we’d  wing  our 
flight ; 

Where  mighty  Dorfet,  pride  of  courts. 
Unbends  his  foul  in  rural  fports ; 

And  where,  with  injur’d  Sackville  fled, 
Fair  Science  rears  her  lovely  head.  305 
Or  to  yon  **  hofpitable  feat, 

The  fource  of  all  that’s  good  and  great  j 
Where  Sidney’s  fweet  Arcadian  ftrains 
Were  wont  to  echo  through  the  plains, 
What  time  great  Spenfer’s  magic  lays 

t  & 

31° 

Were  fung  to  fam’d  Eliza’s  praife. 
There  arts  and  arms  have  ever  fhone, 
And  beauty  there  has  her  throne: 

Or 

*  Penfhurft,  where  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  born. 
$nd  where  the  Mils  Sidney’s  live. 

3 


if  /  / 
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Or  at  Great  Bounds  thofe  turrets  hail, 
Where  Juftice  holds  her  balanc’d  fcale, 

3*5 

«  ♦ 

Or  elfe,  as  friendlhip  points  the  way. 
To  Somerhill  we’d  raptur’d  ftray, 
Where  nature,  undifguis’d  by  art, 

•  '  4  i  ' 

In  native  wildnefs  charms  the  heart. 

But  thefe,  and  many  topics  more, 

320 

I  leave  to  that  long  wifh’d-for  hour. 

When  i,  from  each  engagement  free, 

* 

Jinjoy  the  calm  of  home  and  thee. 


C  H  A  P- 
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Chapter  IX. 


Of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the 
moft  remarkable  places  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  com¬ 
prehending  a  circuit  of  about  twelve 
miles  round  the  place. 


Ancient 
and  pre¬ 
fent 

Hate  of 
the 
coun¬ 
try. 


TO  negledt  to  give  fome  account 
of  the  antiquities  of  thofe  re¬ 
markable  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
oi  Tunbridge- Vf ells,  which  attradf  the 
notice  of  the  company  redding  there, 
would  be  to  leave  this  work  extremely 
unfinished  and  incomplete ;  i  have 


therefore  endeavoured  to  obtain  all  the 


information,  that  can  by  me  be  pro¬ 
cured  on  this  head,  and  chearfully  Sub¬ 
mit  the  refult  of  thofe  enquiries  to  the 

$ 


In  ranging  the  places,  it  will  be 
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very  difficult  to  fall  into  any  regular  Ancient 
jmethod,  we  therefore  muft  not  pre-  ^dtpre‘ 
tend  to  connect  one  place  with  the  ftate  of 
l other  ;  but,  in  perambulating  the 
country  round  the  Wells,  furvey  the  try. 
houfes,  the  villages,  and  the  towns,  ' 
without  order  as  they  lie. 


I. 

m 

—Let  then  our  firft  view  be  of  the 
pariffi  in  which  the  fprings  arife — ■ 

The  pariffi  of  Speldhurft,  or  the  Speld- 
j  learned  wood  (for  fuch  is  the  original 
j  meaning  of  this  word,  which  was  an-  Phl11' 

I  ciently  wrote  Spelherft)  is  a  large  pariffi  Dugd. 
in  the  diocefe  of  Rochefter,  which  f;ar\ 

r  r  ,  ivdplU« 

was  in  former  time  of  conliderable 
note,  on  account  of  the  many  eminent 
families  that  dwelt  therein. 

The  country  is  very  hilly,  with  deep 

valleys. 
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Speld-  valleys,  and  a  great  number  of  bare 
hurft.  _  craggy  rocks  jutting  out  at  different 
places.  It  is  watered  by  a  principal 
branch  of  the  river  Medway,  which 
has  here  acquired  ftrength  enough  to 
fupply  a  confiderable  49  foundery,  and 
to  work  feveral  mills  in  its  courfe.  The 
church  is  a  very  ancient  ftrudture  a- 
bout  three  miles  from  the  Wells,  de¬ 
dicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  the  living  is 
valued  in  the  king’s  books  at  fifteen 
pounds  five  {hillings.  In  the  chancel 
oi  this  church  there  is  an  ancient  mo¬ 
nument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edmund 
Waller  and  his  lady  with  long  poeti¬ 
cal 

w  There  are  feveral  founderies  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Wells,  where  cannon  of  the  largeft  dimen- 
fions  have  been  made  ;  and  very  great  quantities  of 
iron  ore  have  been  dug  up  at  abundance  of  places 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  —  This  has  tendedi 
greatly  to  enhance  the  price  of  wood,  on  account 
of  the  vaft  quantities  annually  converted  into  char¬ 
coal  *,  but,  as  pit  coal  is  now  brought  up  Tun¬ 
bridge  river  in  great  plenty,  this  is  not  fo  much 
felt  by  the  inhabitants  as  it  otherways  would  be. 
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cal  epitaphs,  but  no  date  to  inform  the  Speld- 
reader  when  they  died :  and  on  the  ^ur^'  r 
floor,  near  the  entrance  of  the  chancel, 
is  a  grave  ftone  with  a  brafs  effigy,  and 
an  infcription  in  old  text  chara&ers, 
to  the  memory  of  William  Waller, 
efq;  who  died  in  one  thoufand,  five 
hundred,  and  fifty-five.  The  pariffiion- 
ers  are  exempted  from  petty  tythes, 
and  they  alfo  plead  the  privilege  of 
having  no  foldiers  quartered  upon  them 
except  on  a  march ;  but,  as  the  char  ¬ 
ter  is  loft,  they  are  not  very  ftrenuous 
in  afierting  this  antiquated  claim. 

Among  the  places  of  note  in  ancient  Ew-^ 
time  in  this  parifh  were  Ewhurft,  Fer-  FerbjeSi 
bies,  and  Rufthall,  which  now  are  ail  Ruft- 
funk  into  oblivion  ;  as  is  alfo  Hollands,  Hoj. 
a  manfion  that  was  fo  called  from  an  lands.  . 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  that  name, 
who  were  great  benefactors  to  the  pa¬ 
ri  fh 


\ 
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Hoi-  ri£h  church,  and  came  to  this  eftate, 
lands  anj  tjie  earldom  of  the  county,  by  a 

marriage  with  Joanna  the  fair,  the 
daughter  of  Edmund  of  Wood  d:ock, 
earl  of  Kent,  and  uncle  to  Edward 
the  third. 

ft  »'  • 

This  Joanna  of  Kent  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  dif- 
tinguilhed  gallantry  ;  and  was  that  fa¬ 
mous  lady  to  whom,  it  is  faid,  we  owe 
the  firft  inftitution  of  the  noble  order 
of  the  garter.  In  the  mod;  early  part 
of  her  life,  fhe  was  contracted  to  fir 
Thomas  Holland*,  but  while  he  was 
engaged  abroad  in  the  wars  of  France, 
where  he  performed  the  mod:  fignal 
fervices  to  his  king  and  country,  fhe 
was  prevailed  upon  to  wed  the  young 
earl  of  Salilbury.  Soon  after  this,  be¬ 
ing  at  Werk-caftle  in  Northumber- 

'  land, 

*  Dugdale*s  Baronage,  vol.  2.  p.  74. 
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land,  ftie  ordered  her  garrifon  to  inter-  HoU 
rupt  the  rear  of  the  king  of  Scotland’s  , 
army  in  his  retreat  from  an  irruption 
which  he  had  made  into  England, 
which  fo  incenfed  him,  that  he  in— 
ftantly  turned  back  again  and  befteged 
her  at  the  head  of  fixty  thoufand  men. 

The  young  lady,  but  little  frightened 
at  the  number  of  his  forces,  feveral 


times  bravely  repulfed  the  king  when 
he  attempted  to  ftorm  the  caftle,  and 
kept  his  whole  army  at  bay,  till  he, 
hearing  that  Edward  the  third  was 
haftening  to  her  relief,  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  purfue  his  firft  intention,  and 
return  as  fail  as  poffible  into  his  own 
country.  This  feafonable  retreat  pro¬ 
bably  faved  him  and  his  army  from 
deftrucftion,  as  the  magnanimous  Ed¬ 
ward  came  to  the  caftle,  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  Scot  had  quitted  it,  where 


finding  no  enemv  to  encounter  with, 

he  • 
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he  paid  a  vitit  to  the  countefs,  and  be¬ 
haved  with  a  gallantry  which  has  giv¬ 
en  occalion  to  fome  hiftorians  to  afiert, 
that  he  fell  pafiionately  in  love  with 
Joanna ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  ftory,  or  the  many  defamatory 
tales  arifing  from  it,  have  any  founda¬ 
tion  in  fa£t. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Holland  return¬ 
ed  to  England  he  demanded  his  wife 
of  the  Earl  of  Salilbury,  and,  upon  the 
earl’s  refuting  to  retign  her,  prefented 
a  petition  to  the  Pope,  reprefenting  his 
pre-contract  with  the  lady,  and  vouch¬ 
ing  that  he  had  enjoyed  her ;  where¬ 
upon  the  Pope  gave  fentence  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  fhe  was  accordingly  divorced 
from  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland  ;  who  af¬ 
terwards  built  the  mantion  of  which 
we  are  now  writing,  and  became  earl 
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of  Kent :  but  he  lived  not  long  to  eh-  Hol- 
joy  this  new  honour.  At  his  death  [an(^'  j 
he  left  one  fon  5°,  and  his  countefs  a 
rich  young  widow,  in  which  ftate 
however  Ihe  continued  but  one  vear, 
when,  notwithftanding  her  former 
mifcondudl,  this  celebrated  lady  was 
married  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince ! 

This  manfion,  as  was  before  faid,- 
has  fhared  the  fate  of  many  other 
noble  buildings,  and  is  now  fo  intirely 
loft,  that  few  can  point  out  the  ground 
on  which  it  flood  :  but 

Groombridge,  the  place  of  firft  Groom- 
note  in  this  parifh,  has  fared  better,-  °r^dgr-j 

M  and, 

*°  This  young  nobleman  attended  his  father-in- 
law,  prince  Edward,  into  Spain,  and  very  greatly 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  at  the  battle  of  Nejara  *, 
where  the  black  prince  overthrew  Henry  the 
ufurper  of  Callile,  and  replaced  the  tyrant  Peter 
on  the  throne. 


Dug.  Bar.  Vol.  2.  p.  75. 
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I 

Groom- and,  though  deprived  of  much  of  its 

•YEb  ancient  fpiendor,  ftiii  remains  in  being. 
This  place  was  anciently  called  Gro- 
menbridge,  from  a  noble  Saxon,  named 
Gromen,  its  original  proprietor,  from 
whom  it  paffed  through  feveral  no¬ 
ble  families  to  s‘  Henry  de  Cob- 
ham,  who,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  firft,  performed  knight’s  fer- 
vice  againft  the  Welch,  and  in  reward 
for  his  valiant  conduct  had,  two  years 
afterwards,  a  grant  for  eftablifbing  a 
weekly  market  and  fair  of  two  days! 
in  the  year,  beginning  on  the  vigil  of 
St.  John-port-latin,  at  Groombridge. 
The  market  is  now  intirely  loft,  and 
the  fair  is  kept  on  that  faint  s  day, 
which  is  the  lixth  of  May,  and  on  the 
twenty-lixth  of  November. 

From 

✓  i 

51  Henry  de  Cobhain,  nephew  to  this  Henry, 
#  was  appointed  governor  of  T  unbridge-caftle  in  the 
year  one  thoufand,  three  hundred,  and  thirty-two, 

by  Edvard  the  fecond. 

Dugd.  Bar.  YoL  2.  p.  66. 
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From  the  Cobham’s  this  eftate  Groom- 
went  to  the  Clinton’s,  and  it  continu- 
ed  in  that  family  till  it  was  purchafed 
by  Sir  Richard  Waller,  a  brave  war¬ 
rior  under  King  Henry  the  fifth.  Sir 
Richard  followed  the  king  into  France, 
and  very  highly  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
at  the  ever-famous  battle  of  Azincourt, 
from  whence  he  brought  the  duke  of 
Orleans  prifoner,  and  was  allowed  by 
Henry  to  keep  him  in  honourable  con¬ 
finement  at  Groombridge.  This  prince 
continued  twenty-five  years  in  capti¬ 
vity,  *  paid  at  laft  400,000  crowns  for 
his  ranfom,  and,  from  a  principle  of 
gratitude  for  the  hofpitality  of  his  ge¬ 
nerous  keeper,  rebuilt' the  manfion- 
houfe,  and  repaired  and  beautified  the 
parifh  church,  which  to  this  day  bears 
his  arms  over  the  portal ;  he  alfo  af- 
figned  to  Sir  Richard,  and  his  heirs  for 

M  2  ever, 

N  ** 

*  Baronetage  Edit.  1720.  Vol.  2.  p.  389. 
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Groom-  ever,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his 
merits,  this  honourable  addition  to  his 
family  arms,  namely,  the  efcutcheon 
of  France  fufpended  upon  an  oak,  with 
this  motto  affixed  to  it, 

“  Hi  Frudtus  Virtutis.” 

Groombridge,  having  continued  fe- 
veral  generations  in  the  family  or  Sir 
Richard  Waller,  was  at  length  paffed 
away  to  Thomas  Sackville  earl  of 
Dorfet,  and  from  him  to  John  Packer 
efquire,  Clerk  of  the  privy  feal  to  that 
unfortunate  monarch  Charles  the  firft. 

'  This  gentleman  built  a  chapel  of  eafe 
to  the  pariffi  church  in  his  own  park, 
which  he  dedicated  to  St.  John  j  and, 
fome  time  after  his  deceafe,  the  eftate 
became  involved  in  a  chancery  fuit,  in 
which  it  continued  a  great  many  years, 
till  at  length  it  was  purchafed  out  of 
that  court  by  Mr.  William  Camfield, 

its 
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its  prefent  proprietor,  who  has,  with  Groom- 
indefatigable  application,  and  great 
expence,  retrieved  the  manfion-houfe, 
the  chapel,  and  the  whole  village, 
from  the  moft  ruinous  condition  that 
can  well  be  conceived,  and  made  it  an 
agreeable,  and  a  thriving  place,  in 
which  his  generous  public  fpirit  muft 
ever  be  remembered  with  gratitude 
and  refpedt. 53 

Ashurst,  or  the  wood  of  afhes,  is  Afli- 
a  little  obfcure  village  about  four  hury' 
miles  from  the  Wells,  which  antiently  Lam- 
was  celebrated  on  account  of  an  extra-  phiii-" 
ordinary  rood,  or  crucifix,  which  the  Pot* 
fuperftitious  people,  in  the  days  of  po¬ 
pery,  were  made  to  believe  continued 

M  3  grow- 

53  There  was  a  chauntry  founded  at  Groom- 
bridge  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Henry  the 
third,  by  William  RufTel  and  Hawis  his  wife,  as 
appears  by  the  “  Reg.  Roffenfi.” 

Fhilipot,  p.  320. 
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Afh- 

hurfl. 


Ckaf- 

ford. 
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growing  in  the  hair  and  nails,  and  even 
in  its  bodily  fkature,  as  if  it  had  been 
alive.  T his  wonderful  image  was  alfo 
fuppofed  to  work  innumerable  mira¬ 
cles,  and  the  poor  deluded  multitude 
came  in  fuch  throngs  to  make  their  of¬ 
ferings  to  it,  that  the  wily  incumbent, 
who  could  hardly  fubfift  before,  foon 
grew  fat  upon  his  benefice. 

Chaffqrd  is  an  ancient  manor  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  village, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Roe’s 
and  the  Rivers’s.  This  place  is  fuppo¬ 
fed  to  take  its  name  from  being  a  re¬ 
markable  ford  over  the  Medway, 
which  is  here  become  a  tolerable 
fir  earn.  There  is  a  very  good  paper- 
mill  here,  which  probably  may  be  ef- 
teemed  an  objedfc  of  curiofity  to  thole 
who  have  never  feen  the  manner  of  ma¬ 
king  that  ufeful  commodity. 

3 


Cow- 
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Cowden  is  an  obfcure  village  about  Cow- 
three  miles  farther  weftward,  which,  e 
anciently  was  appropriated  to  the  col-Phl11' 
lege  of  Lingfield  in  Surrey,  till  by  the  Harris, 
general  diffolution  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  King  Henry  the  eighth,  who 
granted  it  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  from 
whom  it  pafled  by  fale  into  private 
hands.  There  formerly  was  one  or 
two  good  manfions  in  this  parifh ;  but 
at  prefent  the  place  is  not  remarkable 
for  any  thing,  the  church  being  fmall 
and  mean,  and  only  worth  mention¬ 
ing  on  account  oi  its  *  handfome 
fpire. 


II. 

Great  Bounds,  fituated  in  the  pa-  Great 
riCh  of  Bidborough,  about  three  miles 
north  of  Tunbridge-Wells,  was  fo  PhiiL- 
called,  becaufe  it  was  the  extreme i30t' 

M  4  boun- 

*  Harris’s  Hiftory  of  Kent. 
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Great  boundary  of  the  lowy  or  liberty  of 
Tunbridge.  This  is  a  very  neat  gothic 
building,  which  anciently  had  the 
fame  proprietors  as  Tunbridge-caftle, 
till  Thomas  lord  Berkeley  conveyed  it 
away  to  Sir  Thomas  Smythe,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  king  James 
the  firft,  from  which  time  it  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  that  family,  and  is  now  pof- 
feffed  by  Sir  Sidney  Stafford  Smythe 
knight,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  great  grandfon  to  the 
famous  lady  Dorothy  Sidney. 

1  %  l 

This  houfe  enjoys  one  of  the  richeft 
and  mod  comprehenlive  profpeffs,  a 
view  of  the  fea  only  excepted,  that  is 
perhaps  to  be  met  with  in  the  king¬ 
dom. 


Pens- 


t 
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54  Pens  hurst,  or  the  head  of  thePenf- 
wood,  is  a  pleafant  little  town,  about 
five  miles  north- weft  of  Tunbridge- Dugd. 
Wells.  This  town  has  the  advantage  of  Phiii- 


being  watered  by  the  Medway,  which  Pot- 

o  J  '  Collins, 

is  here  grown  a  coniiderable  itream,  Rapin* 

that  might  eafily  be  made  navigable  ^uth* 

from  Tunbridge  town,  if  the  proprie¬ 


tors  of  that  navigation  were  difpofed 
to  put  *  the  a£t  in  force,  by  which 
they  are  empowered  to  carry  on  and 


com- 


54  This  name  denotes  that  the  place  was  raifed 
in  a  woody  country,  and  gave  occafion  to  Waller 
gallantly  to  afcribe  to  his  Sachariffa  the  power  of 
inftantaneoufly  reducing  the  wild  luxuriance  of 
nature  to  regularity  and  order - - 

She  — — - —  “  gave 

«  The  peace  and  glory  which  thefe  alleys  have; 
cc  Embroider’d  lb  with  flowers  where  fhe  ftood, 

<c  That  it  became  a  garden  of  a  wood - 

Her  prefence  has  fuch  more  than  human  grace. 
That  it  can  civilize  the  rudeft  place  : 

«  And  beauty  too,  and  order  can  impart. 

Where  nature  ne’er  intended  it,  nor  art* 

f  Anno  13.  Georgii  II, 
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Penf-  complete  the  navigation  of  this  ufeful 
r^ver  as  far  as  For  eft-row  in  Suflex.  A 
work  which,  if  it  was  well  executed, 
would  moft  certainly  be  of  the  great- 
eft  advantage  to  the  public  in  general, 
and  to  Penfhurft,  and  all  this  part  of 
the  country  in  particular. 

Adjoining  to  the  town  is  Penfhurft- 
Place,  a  noble  and  very  ancient  man- 
fion,  which,  in  the  time  of  William 
the  conqueror,  was  poflefled  by  a  fa¬ 
mily  named  Penchefter.  In  this  fa¬ 
mily  it  continued  till  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  fecond  when  *  Sir  Ste¬ 
phen  de  Penchefter,  who  was  one  of 
the  barons  of  the  Cinque-Ports,  and 
conftable  of  Dover-caftle,  died  with¬ 
out  male  iffue,  upon  which  it  paffed 
by  Alice,  his  daughter  and  co-heirefs, 
to  the  lord  Columbers;  and  her  fon 

Tho- 


*  Philipot,  p.  270* 
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Thomas  de  Columbers  paffed  it  byPenf- 

*  1  fL 

deed  into  the  Pulteney  family  ;  from 
whence  it  came  to  Sir  John  Devereux, 

knight  of  the  Garter,  lord  warden  of 
the  Cinque-Ports,  conftable  of  Dover- 
caftle,  and  fteward  of  the  houfhold  to 
Richard  the  fecond.  This  gentleman 
obtained  licenfe  from  the  king  to  for¬ 
tify  and  embattle  this  manfion-houfe, 
which  at  his  death  went  with  his  daugh¬ 
ter  to  Walter  lord  Fitz water,  and  thus 
paffed  through  feveral  of  the  moll  noble 
and  eminent  families  in  the  kingdom, 
till  at  length  it  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown  by  the  attainder  of  Sir  Ralph 
Vane,  who,  with  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
fet  and  others,  was  facrificed  to  the 
vain  ambition  of  the  duke  of  North¬ 
umberland,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  ffxth.  This  eftate  was  then 
given  by  that  amiable  young  monarch 

to 
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Penf-  to  "  Sir  William  Sidney  ;  in  whofe  dif- 
^ur^'  _j  tinguiflied  family  it  has  ever  fince  con  - 
tinued. 

Sir  William  died  on  the  tenth  of 
February,  one  thoufarid,  five  hundred, 
and  fifty-three,  and  left  this  eftate,  of 
which  he  had  been  about  ten  months 
in  poffefiion,  to  his  fon  and  heir  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  who  from  his  infancy 
had  been  brought  up  with  Edward  the 
fixth,  and  on  that  king’s  accefiion  to 
the  crown  was  efteemed,  for  his  virtues, 
comelinefs,  gallantry,  and  fpirit,  one 
of  the  greateft  ornaments  of  the  court. 


+  Sir  Henry  had  the  firft  place  in  the 
friendfiiip  of  this  virtuous  monarch, 
who  made  him  one  of  the  gentlemen 
oi  the  privy  chamber,  and  took  fuch 

delight 

*  Collins’s  Mem.  of  the  Sidney’s,  p.  81. 
t  Ih.  p.  82 
f  lb.  p,  84. 
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delight  in  his  company,  that  he  but  Penf- 
feldom  granted  him  leave  of  abfence, 
and  at  laft  died  in  his  arms  at  Green¬ 
wich.  Upon  this  melancholy  occafion 
he  retired  to  Penfhurft  to  indulge  his 
grief,  and  thus  efcaped  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  which  befel  his  father-in-law,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  queen  Mary. 

After  King  Edward’s  death,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney  was  honourably  diftin- 
guifhed  by  queen  Mary ;  and  by- 
queen  Elifabeth  he  was  appointed  lord 
prefident  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

He  was  alfo  four  times  lord  chief-juf- 
tice  of  Ireland,  and  three  times  depu¬ 
ty  governor  of  that  kingdom,  at  each 
of  which  times  he  performed  fome  fig- 
nal  fervices  to  his  country,  in  repreffing 
the  feveral  rebellions  of  the  O’Neals, 
the  Butlers,  and  the  Clanrickards ;  and 
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he  alfo  executed  many  public  works 
in  that  ifiand,  which  have  defervedly 
rendered  his  name  immortal  amongft 
the  irifh. 

He  was  made  a  knight  of  the  moll 
noble  order  of  the  Garter,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  fome  diftinguifhing  marks  of  ho¬ 
nour  from  every  fovereign  that  reigned 
in  England  in  his  time.  He  made 
very  great  additions  to  his  feat  at 
Penfhurft,  and  1  built  the  tower  at  the 
entrance  as  a  monument  of  gratitude 
to  that  generous  monarch  from  whom 
his  father  obtained  the  efxate  ;  and  dy¬ 
ing  on  the  5  th  of  May,  one  thoufand, 
five  hundred,  and  eighty-fix  at  Lud¬ 
low,  was  brought  in  great  funeral! 
pomp  to  Penfhurft,  and  interred  in  the 
chancel  of  that  church  f. 

Sir 

*  the  Infcription  over  the  gate. 

*t'  Dug.  Bar.  vol.  2.  p.  410.  Collins  p.  96. 
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Sir  Henry  married  the  duke  of  penf- 
Northumberland’s  eldeft  daughter,  by 
whom  he  had  feveral  children.  At 
his  deceafe  this  eftate  defcended  to  his 
eldeft  fon,  the  ever-memorable  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  who  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the  moft  eminent  characters  in 
the  kingdom  ;  being  univerfally  diftin- 
guilhed  as  the  pride  of  his  family,  the 
boaft  of  his  country,  and  the  great 
hope  of  his  age. 

Sir  Philip  was  born  on  the  twenty  - 
ninth  of  November,  one  thoufand,  five 
hundred,  and  fifty-four,  and  named 
after  the  king  of  Spain,  who  flood 
god-father  for  him.  Pie  being  the 
firft-born  of  his  father,  and  the  firft  of 
that  family  who  had  received  their 
birth  at  *  Penfhurft,  a  tree  was  planted 
in  the  park  upon  that  occafion  which 

is 


*  Collins,  p,  9$, 
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is  alluded  to  by  the  celebrated  Waller 
in  the  following  manner— 

<c  Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  paffion  on  the  bark 
c&  Of  yonder  tree,  which  (lands  the  facred  mark 
6C  Of  noble  Sidney’s  birth  :  when  fuch  benign, 

4<  Such  more  than  mortal  making  (tars  did  thine. 
That  there  it  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love.’3 

and  Ben  Johnfon  alfo  lias  alluded  to 
this  tree,  in  his  55  “  Forefl 

“  *  Thou  haft  thy  walks  for  health  as  well  as 
fport  ? 

cC  Thy  mount*  to  which  the  Dryads  do  refort* 

<c  Where  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feaks  have 
made, 

c&  Beneath  the  broad  beech  and  the  chefnut  (haH’e: 

That 

,  m55  From  a  pafiage  in  this  poem  it  appears  that 
King  James  the  firft,  and  his  fon,  probably  prince 
Henry,  in  one  of  their  hunting-matches  paid  an 
unexpected  vifit  to  the  earl  of  Leiceker  at  Penf- 
hurft  ;  from  which  event  Ben  Johnfon  takes  oc- 
cafion  to  compliment  lady  Leiceker  upon  her 
oeconomy  and  management,  in  a  manner  that 
does  honour  to  her  memory. 

*  B.  Johnfon,  Vol.  6.  p.  30 5.* 
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That  tail  tree  too  which  of  a  nut  was  fet 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  Mules  met.” 


177 

Penf- 

hurft. 


56  This  charming  thought  is  fo  beautifully  and 
poetically  detailed,  if  i  may  be  allowed  that  ex- 
preflion,  in  a  little  poem  called  Penfhurft,  that  i 
cannot  refrain  from  tranfcribing  it : - - 

What  genius  points  to  yonder  oak  ? 

What  rapture  does  my  foul  provoke  ? 

Here  let  me  hang  a  garland  high. 

There  let  my  mufe  her  accents  try ; 

Be  there  my  earlieft  homage  paid. 

Be  there  my  Jateft  vigils  made  : 

For  thou  waft  planted  in  the  earth 
The  day  that  fhone  on  Sidney’s  birth. 

That  happy  time,  that  glorious  day. 

The  Mufes  came  in  concert  gay  ^ 

With  harps  in  tune,  and  ready  fong, 

The  jolly  Chorus  tript  along  ; 

In  honour  of  th’  aufpicious  morn, 

To  hail  the  infant  genius  born  : 

Next  came  the  Fauns  in  order  meet. 

The  Satyrs  next  with  cloven  feet, 

The  Dryads  fwift  that  roam  the  woods. 

The  Naiads  green  that  fwim  the  floods  ; 
Sylvanus  left  his  filent  cave, 

Medway  came  dropping  from  the  wave  ; 
Vertumnus  led  his  blufhing  fpoufe. 

And  Ceres  fhook  her  wheaten  brows, 

And  Mars  with  milder  look  was  there. 

And  laughing  Venus  grac’d  the  rear. 

They  join’d  their  hands  in  feftive  dance, 

And  bade  the  fmiling  babe  advance ; 

N 


Each 
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Pent-  *  Collins  informs  his  readers  that  this 
tun  it  ^  tree  was  remaining  in  the  park  in  his 

time,  and  called  Bear’s-Oak;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  now  any 
well  afcertained  tradition  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  relating  to  it,  fo  perifhing  are  tem¬ 
porary  memorials,  while  his  own  im¬ 
mortal  deeds  fhall  tranfmit  his  name 
with  applaufe  down  to  the  lateft  pof- 
terity. 


Sir  Philip’s  noble  and  generous  dif- 
pofition,  his  love  of  the  arts,  -f-  the  en¬ 


I 


courage- 


Each  gave  a  gift  •,  Sylvanus  laft 
Ordain’d  when  all  the  pomp  was  paft. 
Memorial  meet,  a  tree  to  grow 
*  Which  might  to  future  ages  fhow. 

That,  on  fele6t  occafion  rare, 

A  troop  of  Gods  affembled  there  : 

The  Naiads  water’d  all  the  ground. 

And  Flora  twin’d  a  wood  bine  round  : 

The  tree  lprung  fail  in  hallow’d  earth 
Co-ceval  with  th’  illuilrious  birth. 

Penfhurit  a  Poem  by  Mr,  F.  Coventry 
*  Collins,  p.  98. 
t  Guthrie,  Yoh  3.  p.  580. 
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couragement  that  he  gave  to  men  ofpenf- 
learning  and  genius,  and  the  efteetn hu™- 
in  which  he  was  univerfally  held 
throughout  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
are  fo  generally  known  that  it  mull  be 
wholly  unnecefTary  to  mention  them 
here  ;  but  the  laft  adtion  of  his  life  fo 
ftrongly  paints  the  native  and  uncon¬ 
querable  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  that  it 
would  be  doing  myfelf  the  utmoft 
violence  to  forbear  relating  it.  *  He 
was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Zutphen 
which  was  very  ftoutly  fought,  the 
englifh  feveral  times  forcing  the  en¬ 
trenchments  of  the  enemy,  though  at 
laft  their  general,  the  earl  of  Leicefter, 
thought  proper  to  leave  the  Spaniards 
in  polTefTion  of  the  field ;  and  on  this 
occafion  Sir  Philip  performed  fuch 
feats  of  valour,  as  gives  credibility  to 
the  mofc  fhining  actions  of  the  braveft 

N  2  hero 


*  Collins,  p.  105  - 108, 
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hero  in  his 57  Arcadia.  He  was  from 
the  firft  diftinguilhed  in  the  thickeft  of 
the  battle,  and  continued  to  fight  with 
unremitting  ardour,  till,  being  mor¬ 
tally  wounded  in  the  thigh,  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  from  the  field. 
The  lofs  of  blood,  and  excefs  of  pain, 
made  him  thirdly,  and  drink  was  pre- 
fently  brought  to  him  ;  but,  as  he  was 
lifting  up  the  bottle  to  his  head,  he 
faw  a  wounded  foldier  cad:  his  wifhful 
eyes  towards  it,  upon  which,  pulling  it 
untafted  from  his  mouth,  he  gave  it  to 
the  poor  fellow  with  thefe  words — 
u  thy  neceffity  is  yet  greater  than 
mine. 

In 

57  It  is  fuppofed  that  Sir  Philip  amufed  himfelf 
in  writing  this  celebrated  romance  during  his  re- 
cefs  from  public  bufinefs,  in  the  twenty-fixth 
year  of  his  age,  when  he  retired  from  court  on 
account  of  queen  Elifabeth’s  partiality  in  favour 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  whom  he  had  a  dif- 
pute  in  which  the  queen  interfered. 
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In  this  happy  dilpofition  of  mind,  Penf- 
this  unfhaken  fortitude  of  foul,  he^^__ 
continued  the  following  fixteen  days, 
and  then,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  after  living  the  life  of  a  fol- 
dier,  he  died  the  death  of  a  chriftian  ; 
thus  was  loft  to  the  world  a  hero  whom 
his  contemporaries  could  never  men¬ 
tion  without  admiration,  and  whole 
memory  will  ever  be  revered  while  the 
love  of  arts  and  arms  fhall  remain 
amongft  men. 

By  Sir  Philip’s  death  this  eft  ate  de- 
fcended  to  his  brother,  Sir  Robert  Sid¬ 
ney,  who  was  created  lord  Sidney  of 
Penfhurft  in  the  firft  year  of  James  the 
firft,  and  foon  after  obtained  the  title  of 
Yifcount  L’ille,  which  title  had  been  in 
his  mother’s  family  from  the  time  of 
king  John.  In  the  fourteenth  of  James’s 

N  3  reign 
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Pen f-  reign  Lord  L’ifle  was  inverted  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  and  in  the  fix- 
teenth  dignified  with  the  title  of  earl 
of  Leicefler  *f. 

*  In  one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and 
forty-nine  two  of  king  Charles’s  chil¬ 
dren,  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  and  the 
princefs  Elifabeth,  were  fent  by  the 
Parliament  to  Penfhurft-houfe  to  be 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  countefs 
of  Leicefler,- and  they  continued  here 
about  one  year.  There  are  yet  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  houfe  two  pi&ures  of  the 
Duke  of  Glocefter,  one  of  them  with 
a  black  behind  him  in  the  royal 
livery. 

Penfhurft  is  alfo  remarkable  for  be¬ 
ing  the  habitation  of  the  celebrated 

lady 

f  Collins. 

*  ibid  p.  132. 
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lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  whom  Waller  Penf- 
has  immortalized  under  the  name  of 
Sachariffa.  It  is  not  certain  that  this 
beautiful  lady  was  born  in  this  man- 
flon,  as  her  name  is  not  inferred  in , 
the  parifh  regifter  :  but  it  is  unquef- 
tionable  that  Hie  here,  in  the  full 
bloom  and  luflre  of  her  charms,  re¬ 
ceived  the  incenfe  of  her  adorers,  and 
amongft  the  reft  inflamed  the  heart  01  > 
this  fweet  and  elegant  poet,  who  is 
juftly  diftinguifhed  as  the  father  of 
englifh  verflfication  ;  but  who,  though 
fuccefsful  in  poetry,  W'as  fo  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  love,  as  to  be  obliged  to  yield 
up  the  objecft  of  his  adorations  to 
*  Henry  lord  Spencer,  afterwards  earl  of 
Sunderland,  and  great-grand-father  to 
the  late  duke  of  Marlborough.  Lady 
Dorothy  continued  fome  time  a  wi¬ 
dow  after  lord  Sunderland’s  deceafe, 

N  4  and 

*  Collins,  147, 
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Penf-  and  then  was  married  to  Robert 
Smythe  efq;  of  Bounds  in  Kent,  from 
whom  the  prefent  Sir  Sidney  Stafford 
Smythe  is  lineally  defcended. 

Penfhurfi:  was  alfo  the  birth-place 
of  that  great  patriot  Algernon  Sidney, 
whofe  name  will  ever  be  dear  to  his 
country,  and  whofe  memory  will  be 
cherifhed  by  all  the  true  lovers  of  li¬ 
berty.  An  account  of  his  life,  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  his  tragical  end,  has  been  fo 
lately  prefented  to  the  public,  together 
with  his  works,  that  it  is  intirely  need- 
lefs  for  it  to  be  mentioned  here, 
though  when  iuch  noble  fubjeCts  come 
before  us  it  is  with  reluctance  that  we 
pafs  them  by. 

Thus  has  Penfhurft  for  a  great 
number  of  years  fucceffively  been  the 
maniion  of  hero’s,  patriots,  arts,  arms, 

and 
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and  beauty — few  houfes  in  this  king-  Penf- 
dom  fhine  with  fuch  diftinguifhed 
luftre,  and  none  can  have  title  to  a 
fuperior  place  in  the  annals  of  fame. 

This  fine  old  manfion  has,  within 

* 

thefe  few  years,  been  repaired  and 
greatly  beautified,  by  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Percy  efquire,  who  came  to  this 
eftate  by  marrying  the  honourable 
58  Elizabeth  Sidney,  niece  to  the  laft 
earl  of  Leicefler,  and  at  prefent  foie 
furvivor  of  that  ancient  and  moft  illus¬ 
trious  family,  which  is  *  lineally  de- 
fcended  from  Sir  William  Sidney,  who 
came  out  of  Anjou  with  Henry  the 
fecond. 

This 


58  This  lady  has  a  fon  and  Several  daughters  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ferry,  who  all  bear  the  name  of  Sid¬ 
ney.  She  is  a  co-heirefs  of  colonel  Thomas 
Sidney,  and  her  filler,  the  honourable  Mary  Sid¬ 
ney,  was  married  to  Sir  Brownlow  Sherrard  $  but 
died  a  few  years  fnce  without  ifiue. 

*  Dugd.  Bar.  Vol.  2.  410, 
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*  I 

Penf-  This  houfe  contains  a  noble  collec- 
^ur^'i  ,  tion  of  pictures,  and  many  other  cu¬ 
rious  works  of  art,  feveral  of  which 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Perry  in  his 
travels  through  Europe  :  and  the  flate- 
rooms  here  are  mold  fuperbly  fur- 
nifhed. 

The  gardens  reach  from  the  houfe 
to  the  banks  ot  the  Medway,  and  are 
large  and  beautiful.  The  park  is 
faid  to  be  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  certainly  is  of  great  extent, 
and  charmingly  diverfified  :  hills, 
dales,  marfhes,  rivers,  woods,  lawns, 
and  all  that  can  delight  a  contempla¬ 
tive  mind,  all  that  can  fire  a  romantic 
imagination,  is  here  to  be  found  — < 

tc  Here  mighty  59  Dudley  once  would  rove, 

<£  To  plan  his  triumphs  in  the  grove  : 

ic  There 

59  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter,  queen  Elifabeth’s 
favourite,  and  uncle  by  the  mother’s  fide  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney, 
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46  There  loofer  W aller,  ever  gay, 

“  With  Sacharifs  in  dalliance  lay  ; 

“  And  Philip,  fidelong  yonder  fpring, 
tc  His  lavifh  carols  wont  to  fing.” 

Penshurst  a  Poem. 

The  parifh  church  of  Penfhurft  is 
a  good  fubftantial  ftrudture,  and  in  it 
there  are  feveral  antique,  elegant,  and 
noble  monuments,  of  the  proprietors 
of  Penfhurft- place,  and  particularly 
of  the  Sidney’s ;  moll  of  whom,  for 
above  thefe  two  hundred  years  paft, 
have  been  buried  there. 


Chiddingstone,  fttuated  about  Chid- 

two  miles  from  Penfhurft,  is  a  fmall 

.  .  itone. 

neat  town  in,  and  furroundine;  which,  < — , — > 
r  ,  .  r  5  Phili- 

are  ieverai  ancient  manors,  that  for-  p0t_ 

merly  belonged  to  the  noble  families  Harris. 

of  Cobham,  Willoughby,  and  others, 

but  thefe  are  now  generally  centered  in 

the  Streatfields  ;  the  elder  branch  of 

which 
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Chid-  which  has  long  rehded  there.  The 
ftone.  6°  church  is  a  very  fair  large  ftrudture, 

' — » — 'and  the  tower  of  it  is  faid  to  be  as 
good  a  piece  of  work  as  almoft  any  of 
the  kind  in  Kent.  Within  this  church 
there  are  feveral  memorials  of  ancient 
families  that  may  perhaps  be  ufeful  to 
our  genealogifts,  but  are  of  little  im¬ 
portance  to  others. 


Hever.  ,Hever  is  lituated  a  mile  farther 
Phiii-  weftward.  This  was  anciently  part 

Hahis  extenhve  patrimony  of  Sir  Ste- 

Rapin.  phen  de  Penchefter ;  but  the  cattle, 
whofe  ruins  are  ftill  remaining,  was 
built  and  embattled,  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  third,  by  Thomas  de  Hever ; 
whofe  defcendent,  William  de  Hever, 
dying  without  male  itfue,  it  palled  to 

his 


This  church  was  appropriated  by  Walter, 
the  grandlon  of  Richard  de  Ciare,  to  the  monks 
of  Daventre  in  Northamptonfhire. 

Dugdale’s  Baron.  Vol.  x.  p.  218. 
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his  two  daughters  and  co-heireffes,  one 
of  whom  being  married  to  Cobham  and 
the  other  to  Brocas,  this  eftate  feems 
to  have  continued  between  them,  till 
it  was  purchafed  by  Geoffrey  Builen. 
This  gentleman’s  grandfon  the  famous 
Sir  Thomas  Builen,  knight  of  the  gar¬ 
ter,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  queen  Anna  Builen,  con- 
ftantly  refided  here,  and  lies  buried  in 
Hever  church,  under  a  large  and  fair 
altar  tomb,  with  his  effigy  in  brafs, 
dreffed  in  his  robes  and  garter,  and 
with  a  fair  infeription.  Queen  Anne 
herfelf  refided  here  fome  time  after 
king  Henry  began  his  courtfhip  to  her, , 
and  there  are  faid  to  be  fome  letters 
Iftill  extant  which  this  paffionate  mo- 
i  narch  wrote  to  her  while  fhe  lived  in 
this  place.  On  the  execution  of  her 
I  brother  the  unfortunate  lord  Roch- 
'  ford,  who,  with  his  fifler,  fell  a  facri- 


free 
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Hever.  fice  to  the  cruel  jealoufy  and  wavering 
'  1  ’paffions  of  the  tyrannical  Harry,  this 

caftle  was  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  by 
him  given  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  re- 
fided  here  fome  time  after  her  repudia¬ 
tion.  Upon  her  death  it  reverted 
again  to  the  crown,  and  was  given,  by 
Mary  the  firft,  to  Sir  Edward  Walde- 
grave,  in  whofe  noble  family  it  has 
ever  fince  continued. 

Eden-  Edenbridge  is  a  fmall  town  about 
b_  y6,  f  two  miles  from  Hever,  and  fo  called 
Phili-  from  being  fituated  on  the  river  Eden 

Harris,  which  lofes  itfelf  in  the  Medway  at 
PenfhurfL  The  church  is  a  large 
handfome  building,  once  famous  for 
a  crucifix  of  excellent  workmanfhip 
which  flood  there.  The  roodloft,  or 
gallery,  in  which  this  image  was  pla¬ 
ced,  is  Hill  remaining ;  there  is  alfo 
fome  remains  of  good  pointed  glafs  in  t 

i  '  the 
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the  windows ;  and  a  few  fair  menu-  Eden- 
ments  of  the  Selyard  family. 


bridge. 


hi. 


Tunbridge,  or  the  T own-of- Tun- 
Bridges,  is  fuppofed  to  derive  its  name  Dnage* 
from  five  ftone  bridges,  which  are  here  Phili- 
built  over  fo  many  final!  fireams  of  Hams, 
the  river  Medway,  for  the  convenience  Lam- 

J  barde* 

or  trade.  Dug. 

Bar. 

|  -  Mo  oaf- 

This  town  is  a  finall  territory  by  it- tlcon- 

ifelf,  called  “  the  lowy  of  the  diftrid  of  wlf w. 
Tunbridge,”  which,  according  to  the^aFn- 
ibeft  accounts  of  the  britifh  antiqua-  rie. 
jrians,  was  anciently  part  of  the  exten-  Wea' 
five  patrimony  of  the  fee  of  Canter-  Stowe, 
bury,  but  became  difmembered  there-  Selden* 
from  through  the  avarice  of  Odo 
1  bifhop  of  Bayeux,  and  uterine  brother 
to  the  conqueror,  who  in  the  life-time 
i  of 
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of  archbishop  Stigand,  and  efpecially  in 
the  long  vacancy  that  happened  after 
his  depohtion,  rapacioufly  feized  a 
great  part  of  the  eftates  and  lordfhips 
belonging  to  this  fee,  which  he  thought 
to  have  engroffed  for  himfelf  and  his 
family  for  ever ;  but  when  Lanfranc, 
who  was  a  man  of  fpirit  and  refolution, 
was  advanced  to  the  archbiShoprick, 
he  fent  over  a  complaint  againfi:  the 
encroachments  of  Odo  to  the  king  in 
Normandy  :  and  William,  well  know¬ 
ing  the  impetuous  and  avaricious  dif- 
polition  oi  his  brother,  favourably 
heard  the  complaint,  and  immediately 
ordered  it  to  be  tried  in  the  mod:  So¬ 
lemn  manner.  Accordingly  commif- 
Sioners  were  appointed,  and  a  jury  of 
the  moft  reputable  perfons  in  the  61  fe- 

veral 

':I  About  two  thirds  were  Kentifh  eftates,  the 
reft  were  in  Surrey,  London,  Middlefex,  Lftex, 
Suffolk,  Oxfordshire,  and  Buckinghamfhire. 

Guthrie. 


♦ 
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V’eral  comities  where  the  archbifhop  Tun- 
had  any  poffeffions  was  funimoned  to  br^i^ 
meet  near  Aylesford  in  Kent,  to  hear 
and  decide  this  important  caufe  be¬ 
tween  two  of  the  greater!;  fubjects  in 
the  kingdom. 

When  the  trial  came  oh,  Lahfrane* 
being  an  eloquent  man  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  pleaded  his  own  caufe, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  his 
antagonifl:  who  was  obliged  to  reftore 
twenty- three  manors  to  the  archiepif- 
copal  fee,  amongft  which,  this  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  was  one ;  but,  as  Odo  had  given 
this  eflate  to  his  kinfman  Richard  de 
Clare,  this  young  nobleman  liked  the 
country  fo  well,  that  he  was  unwil¬ 
ling  to  refign  it  to  the  archbiihop,  and 
therefore,  through  the  king’s  media¬ 
tion,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 

O  Lan- 
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Lanfranc  to  *  exchange  his  caftie  and 
country  of  Brionne  in  Normandy 
for  this  territory. 

At  this  exchange  of  ePcates  in  or¬ 
der  to  afcertain  the  exact  extent  of 
territory  beyond  ail  poffibility  of 
difbnte,  the  caftie  of  Brionne  was 
meafured  about  with  a  firing,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  fimplicity  of  that  age,  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  land,  including 
the  town  of  Tunbridge,  was  meafured 
with  the  fame  line,  and  given  up  to 
the  earl  of  Clare ;  whofe  fucceflors 
held  this  eftate  of  the  fee  of  Canter¬ 
bury  by  knight’s  fervice,  till,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Henry  the  fecond,  this  te¬ 
nure  was  difputed  with  that  haughty 

prelate 

*  Dng.  Bar.  Vo  1.  r.  p.  207. 

61  Brionne  is  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France* 
which  gives  title  to  a  count,  and  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Rille.  Lat.  49.  35.  Lon.  18.  26. 

Bufching’s  Geography. 
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prelate  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  thus  it  Tun- 
continued  many  years  in  fuit,  till  at  bridSe- 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third,  a  compofition  was  agreed  be¬ 
tween  the  archiepifcopal  fee  and  the 
earls  Clare  (now  become  earls  of  Glo- 
cefter)  who  ever  after  held  this  eftate 
oi  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  they  fhould  be  chief  but¬ 
lers  and  high  fie  wards  at  the  inftall- 
ment  of  the  archbifhops,  and  grant 
them  the  wardfhip  of  their  children. 

The  before-mentioned  Richard  de 
Clare  built  the  caflle,  and  fenced  it 
with  the  river,  a  deep  ditch,  and 
flrong  wTalls,  which,  though  they  are 
now  by  time  and  neglect  reduced  to  a 
mod  ruinous  condition,  and  become 
the  habitation  of  bats  and  owls,  yet 
|  plainly  enough  fhew  what  they  have 
I  been.  He  alfo  built  the  church, 

O  2  which 
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which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ancl 
St.  Paul,  and  appropriated  to  the 
knights  64  Hofpitalkrs  of  St.  John  of 

Jerufalem, 

6’>  Harris  in  his  hiftory  of  Kent,  p.  3'9’  ^UP' 
pofes,  in  contradiction  to  Philipot,  that  this 
church  was  not  appropriated  to  the  knights  of 
St.  John  but  to  the  Templars,  “  becaufe,  fays  he* 
“  the  Hofpitallers  did  not  come  into  play  till  af- 
ter  the  Templars  were  deitroyed  which  is  as 
bad  a  reafon  as  could  well  be  afiigned,  becaufe 
in  fad  the  Hofpitallers  were  not  only  formed  into 
a  religious  fociety,  but  eftablifhed  in  England, 
and  of  confiderable  eminence  throughout  Europe* 
many  years  before  the  Templars  were  thought  of. 

*  The  origin  of  the  Hofpitallers,  or  knights 
of  St.  John,  is  generally  attributed  to  John  Hir- 
canus  Maccabeus  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  but,  if 
this  order  was  not  quite  fo  ancient,  it  at  lead  is 
certain  that  they  were  eilablifhed  in  the  hofpital 
of  St.  John  the  Baptift  at  Jerufalem  by  Gerard  of 
Palestine  fo  early  as  in  the  year  one  thoufand  and 
ninety- two,  focn  after  which  they  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  England,  and  in  one  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred,  their  priory  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  was 
ereded  at  Clerkenwell,  and  they  had  vaft  poffef- 
fions,  and  were  held  in  great  efteem  throughout 
the  kingdom  :  fo  that  although  they  did  not  fhine 
with  fo  great  fplendor  before  the  deftrudion  of  the 

Templars 

*  Dupdale’s  Warwickshire,  p.  704*  yo6,  70S.  Stowe’s 
Survey  of  London,  p.  438.  439.  483. 
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,  agreeable  to  the  64  reigning  Tun- 


Templars  as  they  did  afterwards,  when  the  pro¬ 
digious  eflates  of  the  latter  were  fettled  upon 
them,  yet  they  molt  undoubtedly  were  prior  in 
point  of  time,  for  the  Templars  were  not  inftitu- 
ted  till  the  year  one  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and 
eighteen,  and,  as  their  beginning  was  very  low, 
it  muft  be  feveral  years  later  before  they  made 
their  fir  ft  appearance  in  this  country,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  the  Temple  in  Fleetftreet,  which  was  their 
principal  convent  in  Europe,  was  not  built  for 
them  till  one  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  eighty- 
five.  1 

From  hence  it  appears  mod  probable  that  Phi- 
lipot  is  right  \  and  this  argument  receives  addi¬ 
tional  force  from  other  circumftances  which 
feem  almoft  equal  to  a  demonftration,  for  as  Gil¬ 
bert  was  put  in  pofiefiion  of  Tunbridge  in  one 
thoufand  and  ninety-three,  when  earl  Richard 
was  a  prifoner  in  Normandy,  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  it  fhould  be  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  church  after  that  period,  and  there- 
i  fore  it  could  not  by  him  be  given  to  the  Tem- 
;  plars  who  were  not  inftituted  till  twenty-five  years 
f  afterwards. 

64  It  was  in  this  age  fo  much  the  fafhion  to  ap 
propriate  churches  and  tythes  to  the  Hofpitallers 
and  Templars  of  Jerufalem  that  it  was  thought 
neceflary  by  the  Lateran  Council  to  put  the  laity 
under  lome  reftraint :  and  for  this  purpofe  a  de¬ 
cree  was  iffued  forth  in  1 1 80  to  prohibit  thefe  and 

all 
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fuperftition  of  that  age,  in  which  the 
bloody  croifades  began. 

This  nobleman  was  one  of  the 
principal  perfons  who  came  into  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  conqueror,  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  brave  aftiftance  which 
he  save  to  William  at  the  ever  me- 
morable  battle  of  Raftings,  as  well  as 
in  refpedl  of  his  near  alliance  in  blood 
(he  being  grandfon  to  Geoffrey,  who 
was  a  natural  fon  to  Richard  the  firfl; 
duke  of  Normandy)  had  great  ad¬ 
vancements  in  honour,  and  very  large 
poffeftxons  both  in  England  and  Nor¬ 
mandy  bellowed  upon  him :  thofe  in 
England  only  amounting  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  feventy-ftx  lordfhips,  beftdes 
thirteen  burgages  in  Jpfwich,  of  which 

Clare, 

all  other  religious  focieties  from  receiving  the 
churches  and  tenths  from  the  laity  without  the 
confent  of  the  bifhop. 

Selden  on  Tythes  p.  142, 


/ 
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Clare,  from  whence  his  title  was  de-  Tun- 

,  bridge. 

rived,  was  one. 

In  one  thoufand  and  feventy-three, 
he  was  joined  with  William  de  Warren 
in  the  important  poft  of  *  judiciary  oi 
England  during  the  king’s  abfence, 
and  was  at  that  time  a  principal  in- 
ftrument  in  fupprefimg  the  dangerous 
rebellion  of  the  earls  of  Hereford  and 
Norfolk,  two  norman  lords,  who  en¬ 
tered  into  a  confpiracy  to  deprive  Wil¬ 
liam  of  his  royalty  and  obtain  the 
government  for  themfeives.  Theie 
potent  noblemen  had  fuch  refources  at; 
their  command,  that  had  they  been  al¬ 
lowed  time  to  put  their  fchemes  into 
j  execution,  and  to  join  their  forces, 
t  they  would  in  all  probability  have 
j  torn  the  crown  from  the  conqueror’s 
|  brow  ;  it  was  therefore  happy  for  Wil- 

O  4  liana 

v  7  '  *  .  %  :  {‘h  > 

■*  Dug.  Bar.  Vol.  i.  p.  so6, 

, 

1  * 
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Tun-  liam  that  he  left  his  government  in 
bridge.  ,  bands  0f  fubje&s  who  were  equally 

faithful,  vigilant,  and  intrepid. 


On  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
this  earl  65  Richard  favoured  the  pre- 
tenlions  of  Robert  and  held  out  fome 
time  againft  William  Rufus ;  but,  on 
William’s  appearing  with  his  army 
before  the  66  caflle  of  Tunbridge,  he 

65  Philipot  calls  him  Gilbert,  and  fays  c‘  he 
cc  was  put  in  as  governor  of  the  caftle  by  Odo,” 
in  which  he  was  much  miftaken,  as  will  appear 
from  comparing  him  with  *  Dugdale.  This  in¬ 
deed  is  not  the  only  place  in  which  i  am  obliged 
to  differ  from  that  laborious  writer  •,  but  the  read¬ 
er  may  be  affured,  whenever  this  happens  to  be 
the  cafe,  it  is  with  the  greateft  reludlance,  and  not 
till  after  I  have  taken  the  utmoft  pains  to  obtain 
the  beft  information. 

Guthrie  fays,  *  cc  that  William,  leaving  Ro- 
cc  chefter,  marched  to  Tunbridge,  another  fort  be- 
“  longing  to  Odo,  andfummoned  it  to  furrender. 

The  garrifon  refufing  to  obey  the  fummons, 
66  the  englifh  fuddenly  affaulted  it.  As  it  was 

“  well 

*  Dug.  Bar.  Vol.  1.  p.  207. 

t  Guthrie,  Vol.  i.  p.  400. 
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prefently  made  his  fubmifllons,  and  Tun- 
fwore  fealty  to  the  reigning  mo-^ 
narch,  to  whom  he  ever  after  adhered 
with  the  ftri&eft  fidelity.  Rufus  im¬ 
mediately  after  earl  Richard’s  fubmii- 
fion  purfued  the  arch-rebel  Odo  to 
Pevenfey,  and,  having  taken  him  pri- 
foner,  *  confined  him  for  a  fhort  fpace 
at  Tunbridge-caftle ;  till  finding  him 
neceffary  to  the  redudion  of  Rochef- 
ter  he  fent  for  him  to  his  army,  from 

whence 

ft  well  fortified  for  that  time,  it  for  fome  time 
<c  made  a  vigorous  defence  *,  but  at  laft  barren- 
“  dered  upon  terms,  and  the  place  was  demolished 
“  by  William’s  order  who  could  not  fpare  men 
1  enough  to  keep  it.” — In  this  account,  as  the 
hiftorian  is  certainly  miftaken  in  faying  the  caftle 
belonged  to  Odo,  fo  i  apprehend  he  is  in  laying, 

«  William  demolifhed  it,”  as  that  feems  inconfif- 
tent  with  the  condudt  of  Richard  de  Clare,  who 
immediately  on  the  furrender  of  his  caftle  fwore 
fealty  to  Rufus,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  fo 
neceffary  to  deftroy  his  caftle,  as  it  was  to  leave 
it  in  a  ftate  of  defence  :  befides,  if  it  was  deftroy- 
ed,  how  could  Odo  fo  foon  after  be  confined 
there  ? 

f  Philipot,  p.  344. 
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1  un-  whence  Odo  made  his  efcape  into  the 
■  town,  which  being  loon  after  reduced, 

'  he  was  again  taken,  and  then  buffered 
to  go  quietly  over  into  France  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

Earl  Richard  followed  Rufus  into 
Normandy  in  the  year  one  thoufand 
and  ninety-three,  and,  being  there  ta¬ 
ken  prifoner  by  Robert’s  forces,  was 
kept  in  confinement  till  that  duke¬ 
dom  was  affigned  over  to  William,  on 
Robert’s  going  into  the  holy-land ; 
but  on  this  event  he  obtained  his  liber¬ 
ty,  and,  returning  to  England  again, 
lived  fome  years  a  peaceable  life,  till 
at  length  turning  his  arms  againft  the 
Welch,  in  the  beginning  of  Stephen’s 
reign,  he  was  {lain  in  his  old-age  at 
the  battle  of  Abergavenny. 

I 

«  '  } 

The  caftle  of  Tunbridge  was  pof- 

3  '  feffed 
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feffed  by  Gilbert,  the  ion  of  the  afore-  Tun- 
laid  earl  Richard,  in  his  father’s  *  life- 
time,  it  probably  being  conhgned  over 
to  him  on  account  of  Richard’s  cap¬ 
tivity  in  Normandy.  This  Gilbert  in 
the  eighth  oi  William  Rufus  was  con- 
federate  with  Mowbray  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  but  c'7  relented  when  he 

faw 


.  *  Dug.  Bar.  Vol.  i.  p.  207. 

44  67  Rufus,  marching  to  the  north  with  his 
44  army  to  fupprefs  Mowbray  earl  of  Northum- 
*4  berland,  took  Newcaftle,  after  about  two 
44  months  fiege  ;  and  from  thence  pufhed  for- 
44  ward  to  Bam  bo  rough  caftle,  where  he  was  in- 
44  formed  the  earl  himfelf  was  fhut  up  •,  but,  in 
!  44  this  march,  he  very  narrowly  efcaped  being  cut 
:  44  off  with  all  his  army.  For  Mowbray  had  ta- 
44  ken  his  meafures  fo  well,  as  to  place  a  itrong 
!  44  body  of  troops  in  a  defile,  through  which  the 
44  king  muft  pafs,  and  where  he  could  have  made 
44  little  or  no  refinance  ;  but  Gilbert  de  Tun- 
44  bridge,  one  of  the  principal  confpirators,  who 
j  44  had  been  intruded  by  Mowbray  with  the  fecret 
!  44  of  this  ambulcade,  touched  by  the  remem- 
1  44  branCe  of  former  favours,  a  found  means  to  ap- 


a  Gilbert  was  in  the  king’s  army,  not  having  openly  joined 
Mowbray, 

Dugdale’s  Earon.  Vol.  1.  p.  207, 
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favv  the  king  upon  the  point  of  falling 
into  an  ambufcade  of  the  enemy,  and 
preferved  his  life  by  revealing  the 
danger.  After  this,  in  the  fecond  year 
of  Henry  the  firft,  he  more  openly  re¬ 
belled  againft  the  king,  and  taking  part 
with  the  Earl  of  Shrewfbury  fortified 
Tunbridge,  notwithftanding  which  it 
was  foon  taken  from  him  by  the  king’s 
forces ;  but  in  confederation  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  important  fervices  to  the  crown, 
and  his  own  affinity  to  the  family,  Henry 
immediately  reftored  this  eftate  to 
68  Gilbert,  and  he,  dying  in  about  ten 
years  afterwards,  left  it  to  his  fon  69  Ri¬ 
chard, 


prize  William  of  his  danger,  and  thereby  fa- 
ved  both  the  king  and  his  army.5’ 

Guthrie,  Vol.  i.  p.  207. 

68  This  Gilbert  gave  twenty  (hillings  per  an¬ 
num  out  of  the  toll  of  Tunbridge- caftle  to  the 
cluniac  monks  of  Lewes  in  Suffex. 

1  his  earl  of  Hartford  gave  a  free  and  per¬ 
petual  alms  of  twenty-five  hogs  yearly,  out  of  his 

fcreft 
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chard,  the  firftearl  of  Hartford  ;  who,  Tun- 
amongft  his  other  works  of  fuperfti- 
tious  piety,  *  about  the  year  one 
thoufand,  two  hundred,  and  forty-one, 
founded  a  priory  near  his  caftle  at 
Tunbridge  for  the  black  canons  of 
St.  Auftin,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Ma¬ 
ry  Magdalen. 


In  the  year  one  thoufand,  three 
hundred,  and  fifty-three,  all  the  build¬ 
ings  of  this  monaftery  were  confumed 
by  fire,  to  balance  which  difafter,  the 
church  of  Leigh  was  appropriated  to  it, 
by  which  affiflance  it  very  foon  reco¬ 
vered  its  ancient  bulk  and  fplendor;  but 
1  now  there  is  hardly  any  veftige  remain- 
1  ing  of  this  priory,  except  the  great  hall, 
1  which  is  converted  into  a  barn  by  the 

j  foreft  of  Tunbridge,  to  the  Pr$monftratenfian 
canons  of  Begham. 

Monaft.  Anglic.  T.  2,  p.  64c* 

*  Weaver’s  Fun,  Mon.  p.  322., 
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Tun-  prefent  proprietor.  Its  revenue  in  fpi- 
^ridge-f  ritualities  and  temporalities  amounted* 

'  in  the  whole,  to  one  hundred  fixty- 
nine  pounds,  ten  {hillings,  and  three¬ 
pence  per  annum,  and  it  was  diflolved 
by  Cardinal  Wolfey  about  the  year  one 
thou  fan  d,  five  hundred,  and  twenty- 
feven,  being  included  amongft  the  mo- 
nafteries  that  were  granted  to  that  pre¬ 
late,  by  Henry  the  eighth,  for  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  his  two  colleges  at  Iprwich 
and  Oxford. 

It  is  faid,  there  was  a  fubterraiieous 
pafiage,  carried  under  the  bed  of  the 
river,  from  this  priory  to  the  cafde,  in 
order  to  fupply  the  garrifon  with  ne- 
cefiaries  in  times  of  diftrefs ;  but  i  can 
find  no  warrant  for  this  report,  except 
in  the  uncertain  voice  of  tradition. 

This  Richard  de  Tunbridge  was 

O 

uncle 
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Uncle  to  the  famous  Richard,  hrnamed  Tun- 
Strongbow,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Hen-  bnd§e- 
r y  the  fecond,  was  a  principal  inPcru- 
ment  in  the  conqueft  of  Ireland,  which 
happened  in  the  following  manner. 


Dermot,  the  tyrant  of  Leinfter,  be¬ 
ing  driven  from  his  throne,  came  into 
England  to  afk  the  afu fiance  of  Henry 
to  reinflate  him  thereon  ;  and  having 
obtained  letters  patent  from  the  king, 
whereby  he  gave  his  fubjedts  liberty  to 
a  (lift  the  irifh  prince,  Dermot  imme^ 
diately  applied  to  Strongbovv,  who 
was  a  very  eminent  warrior  at  that 
time,  and,  having  greatly  impaired  his 
effate  by  expenfive  pleafures,  was  rea¬ 
dy  for  any  defperate  undertaking  what¬ 
ever.  He  therefore  readily  promifed, 
upon  condition  of  marrying  the  irifh 
king’s  daughter,  and  being  declared 
heir  to  all  his  dominions,  to  efpoufe 

his 
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Tun-  his  quarrel.  Dermot,  fatisfied  with 
bridge.  tjjis  pj-omife,  left  Richard  to  affemble 
his  forces,  and  went  himfelf,  with 
fome  other  needy  adventurers  whom 
he  had  engaged  in  his  fervice,  into  his 
own  dominions,  where,  with  this  frnall 
aid,  he  obtained  fuch  advantages  over 
his  enemies,  as .  raifed  his  expectations 
extremely  high,  and  made  him  very 
earned:  in  folliciting  the  promifed  affii- 
tance  of  Richard  to  complete  his  am¬ 
bitious  deiigns,  aiming  at  nothing  fhort 
of  the  foie  government  of  Ireland. 

Richard,  on  his  part,  did  not  make 
any  unneceffary  delays ;  but,  previous 
to  his  leaving  England,  endeavoured, 
for  his  own  fecurity,  to  obtain  a  more 
exprefs  licenfe  from  Henry  than  the 
general  liberty  before  mentioned  ;  in 
which  however  he  was  not  very  fuccef- 
ful,  as  that '  cautious  monarch  only 

thought: 
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thought  proper  not .  to  hinder  him.  Tun- 
Strongbow,  finding  he  could  do  no  ^ndge' 
good  with  the  king,  who  was  then  in 
Normandy,  hailed  back  to  his  eftate, 
fhipped  his  forces,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  the  invafion  of  Ireland, 
where  he  prefen tly  took  Waterford  and 
Dublin,  and  behaved  himfelf  fo  vali¬ 
antly  that  nothing  in  that  kingdom 
durft  oppofe  him,  upon  which  he 
married  the  irifh  king’s  daughter,  and, 
Dermot  dying  foon  after,  Richard 
took  poffeflxon  of  the  kingdom  of 
Leinfter,  and  was  by  the  irifh  firnamed 
“  Ningal,”  that  is,  “  the  ftranger’s 
“  friend.” 


But  Henry,  hearing  of  thefe  extra¬ 
ordinary  fucceffes,  grew  jealous  of  his 
progrefs,  and,  in  order  to  put  a  flop 
to  it,  iffued  out  a  proclamation  for  all 
his  fubje&s  to  return  home,  foon  after 

P  which, 
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Tun-  which,  upon  pretence  of  difobedience, 
^up*e‘,  he  fequeftered  all  the  eftates  of  earl  Ri¬ 
chard  in  England  and  Normandy,  and 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  provifions 
and  {lores  to  Ireland.  All  this  was 
very  inconftftent  with  the  views  of 
Strongbow,  as  it  not  only  prevented 
the  full  completion  of  his  projedts,  but 
even  endangered  his  fafety,  whereup¬ 
on  he  immediately  made  fubmiflions 
to  the  king,  and  found  means  to  ap- 
peafe  his  anger  and  cure  his  jealoufy, 
by  offering  to  hold  the  cities  of  Dub¬ 
lin  and  Waterford,  together  with  all 
his  other  acquifitions,  in  vaffalage  to 
the  crown  of  England; 

This  perfectly  fatisfied  Henry,  who 
thereupon  reftored  all  his  eftates  to 
earl  Richard,  and  went  into  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  in  perfon  at  the  head  of 
his  army  to  receive  the  homage  of  his 

2  new 
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new  fubje&s :  and,  alter  appointing  Tun- 
Richard  *  chief juftice  of  the  kingdom,  bnd§e* 
fettling  fome  lands  upon  the  englifh 
adventurers,  and  other  a£ts  of  govern¬ 
ment,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  old 
dominions. 


Thefe  are  the  exploits  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  intire  reduction 
of  Ireland,  though  a  great  many  years 
intervened,  and  whole  rivers  of  blood 
were  fhed,  before  this  jewel  was  com¬ 
pletely  annexed  to  the  britifh  diadem. 

But  to  return  from  this  excurfion. 
The  caftle  of  Tunbridge  paffed  from 
the  before- mentioned  Richard  earl  of 
Hartford  to  two  of  his  fons 70  Gilbert 

P  2  and 

f  *  Dugdale’s  Baronage  Vol.  i.  p.  208.  210. 

70  Gilbert  gave  the  church  of  Tunbridge  to  the 
Cluniac  monks  of  Lewes  ;  and,  probably  by  way 
of  recompenfe,  appropriated  Standowne  church  to 
to  the  Hofpitallers. 

Dug.  Bar.  vol.  1.  p,  210, 
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Tun-  and  71  Roger  in  fucceffion ;  and  from 
,bridgc^  Roger  to  his  fon  Richard,  at  whofe 
death  it  devolved  to  Gilbert  the  firft 
earl  of  Glocefter  of  this  family,  and 
one  of  the  noble  champions  for  liber¬ 
ty  againft  king  John. 

In  this  civil  war  the  caftle  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  was  taken  from  Gilbert,  by 
Fowkes  de  Brent,  a  mercenary  com¬ 
mander  in  the  king’s  army,  and  the 
earl  himfeif  was  afterwards  taken  pri- 
foner  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  by  his 
father-in-law  the  earl  of  Pembroke; 
but  recovered  his  liberty,  and  had  all 
his  eftates  reftored  to  him  again,  at  the 

eftablifhment 

v1  Roger  gave  a  Buck  annually  out  of  his  foreft 
at  Tunbridge  to  the  monks  of  St.  Auguftine  at 
Canterbury.  It  was  this  Roger  that  begun  the 
difpute  with  the  archbifhops,  by  refufing  to  do 
homage  in  one  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  fifty- 
one  to  Thomas  a  Becket  for  the  caftle  and  territo¬ 
ry  of  Tunbridge. 


Dug.  Bar.  vob  1.  p.  2x0* 
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eftablifhment  of  peace  between  king 
Henry  the  third  and  prince  Lewis  of 
France. 

I* 

Upon  the  death  of  this  Gilbert, 
Henry  feized  the  wardlhip  of  the 
young  earl,  and,  during  his  minority, 
committed  the  care  of  Tunbridge - 
caftle  to  his  favourite  Hugh  de  Burgh. 
The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  upon 
this  hafted  to  court,  and,  alledging  that 
Gilbert  had  died  in  his  homage,  de¬ 
manded  the  cuftody  of  T unbridge  as 
belonging  to  the  archiepifcopal  fee ; 
but  Henry,  inlifting  upon  his  preroga¬ 
tive  to  difpofe  of  earls  and  barons  du¬ 
ring  their  minority,  fupported  his  mi- 
nifter.  Upon  this,  the  archbifhop 
thundered  out  the  anathema’s  of  the 
church  againft  all  that  had  entered  up¬ 
on  the  eftate,  and  all,  the  king  alone 
excepted,  who  fhould  converfe  with 

P  3  them ; 
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Tun-  them  ;  then  halted  away  to  Rome,  to 
^ldge‘,  feek  that  redrefs  which  was  denied  him 
here.  T he  pope,  after  pretending  to 

hear  the  caufe,  gave  judgment  againil 
the  king ;  and  the  exulting  prelate 
was  returning  in  triumph  to  take  pof- 
fefsion  of  this  fubje6t  of  fierce  conten¬ 
tion,  when  death  flopped  him  in  the 
way  :  this  event  occafioned  the  cat¬ 
tle’  ’s  continuing  as  the  king  had  dif- 
pofed  of  it  till  the  minor,  earl  Richard 
the  fourth,  arrived  to  years  of  maturi¬ 
ty  ;  when  this  quarrel  with  the  arch- 
bifhops  was  adjufled  to  the  intire  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  all  parties,  after  it  had 
fubfifted  exactly  an  hundred  years, 

Henry  the  third  granted  this  earl 
Richard  a  licence  to  wall  and  em¬ 
battle  the  town  of  Tunbridge  in  a 
manner  the  moft  ufeful  both  to  annoy 
an  enemy  and  to  fhield  the  defendants ; 

but 
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but' it  does  not  appear  that  this  work  Tun- 
was  ever  carried  into  execution,  and  it  ,bndge’ 
is  probable  that  it  was  prevented  by 
the  civil  war  which  broke  out  very  foon 
after  this  licence  was  granted. 


*  Richard  dying  on  the  fourteenth 
of  July,  one  thoufand,  two  hundred, 
and  hxty-two,  Tunbridge  defcended 
to  Gilbert  the  red  f ,  who  immediate¬ 
ly  repaired  to  Henry  the  third  at  Gui- 
enne  to  obtain  the  inveftiture  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  inheritance,  a  piece  of  juftice 
which  the  king,  who  was  jealous  of 
this  young  lord’s  defigns,  reluctantly 
granted  after  receiving  a  coniiderable 
prefent. 


Gilbert  however  foon  amply  re¬ 
venged  himfelf  upon  the  king,  for  im- 

P  4  mediately 


*  Weaver, 

^Rapin,  Vol.  i.  p.  33.6* 
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Tun-  mediately  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
^ ,  conformity  to  his  father’s  laid  injunc¬ 
tions,  he  joined  Leicefter  in  open  re¬ 
bellion  againft  Henry.  In  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  king,  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Lewes,  having 
burnt  the  city  of  Rochefter,  turned 
his  arms  againft  this  caftle  and  took  it 
by  furprize.  Henry  here  found  the 
countefs  of  Glocefter,  and  feveral  other 
eminent  perfons,  whom  he  thought 
proper  inftantly  to  reftore  to  their  li¬ 
berty  again ;  but  ftrongly  garrifoned 
the  caftle,  which  he  kept  till  after  his 
defeat  at  Lewes,  when  himfelf,  his  fon, 
and  his  brother,  were  taken  prifoners. 

The  earl  of  Glocefter  had  a  prin¬ 
cipal  command  in  the  rebel  army  at 
this  famous  battle,  where  he  took  the 
king’s  brother,  the  king  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  his  own  hand,  but  after¬ 
wards 
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wards  becoming  fufpicious  of  the  earl  Tun- 
of  Leicefter’s  intentions  (this  earl  hav-  ^nc  °e'  , 
ing  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  apparently  defigning 
to  keep  there)  he  became  reconciled 
to  the  king,  procured  the  efcape  of 
the  prince,  and,  having  obtained  from 
young  Edward  the  moft  folemn  affu- 
rances  of  his  intention  in  future  to  go¬ 
vern  according  to  the  laws,  was  a 
chief  inftrument  in  reftoring  his  father 

to  the  throne. 

,  \ 

Gilbert  after  this  had  fome  little 

» 

quarrels  with  the  king,  but  in  the  end 
became  a  faithful  fubjeft  to  Henry,  and, 
having  contra&ed  the  fincereft  friend- 
fhip  for  prince  Edward,  never  de- 
S  parted  from  his  loyalty ;  but  was  one 
of  the  firft  to  proclaim  Edward  the 
fir  ft  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
moft  nobly  entertained  him  with  his 

whole 
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Tun-  whole  retinue,  for  feveral  days  toge- 
ther,  at  Tunbridge-caftle  on  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  holy  land  to  take  poffef- 
fion  of  the  throne  of  his  anceftors. 

This  earl,  being  divorced  from  his 
firft  wife,  became  ambitious  of  marry¬ 
ing  the  king’s  daughter  Joan  of  Acre, 
and,  to  induce  his  majefty  to  grant  this 
requeft,  gave  up  his  caftle  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  and  all  his  other  very  large  pof- 
fefiions  into  the  king’s  hands,  where¬ 
upon  he  was  married  to  the  princefs, 
and  Edward  reftored  back  all  his  ef- 
tates,  fettled  upon  her  and  the  iffue  of 
her  body  for  ever. 

■  Gilbert  lived  with  this  princefs 
about  fix  years,  and,  dying  in  one  thou- 
fand,  two  hundred,  and  ninety-five,  left 
her  a  widow  with  one  fon  and  three 
daughters.  The  princefs  however  did 

not 
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not  remain  long  in  a  ftate  of  widow-  Tun- 
hood,  but  falling  defperately  in  love  ^icjye' 
with  a  plain  country  fquire,  called 
Ralph  de  Monthermer,  or  Mortimer, 
fhe  clandeftinely  matched  herfelf  to 
him,  and  foon  after  fent  him  from 
Tunbridge  to  the  king  to  receive 
knighthood.  But  Edward  difcover- 
ing  the  marriage  was  highly  incenfed, 
and  not  only  fent  Monthermer  into 
clofe  confinement  at  Briftol,  but  feiz- 
ed  on  all  the  princefs’s  eftates,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  he  would  never  pardon 
this  meannefs  in  his  daughter.  How¬ 
ever,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
bifhop  of  Durham,  the  king  was 
1  brought  to  fee  and  forgive  the  prin- 
cefs  ;  and,  at  length,  not  only  to  per- 
1  mit  her  hulband  to  live  with  her,  but 
|  in  a  Ihort  time  to  approve  of  the 

match 
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Tun¬ 

bridge. 


match,  and  even  to  love  him  as  his  own 
fon 


This  princefs  died  in  one  thoufand, 
three  hundred,  and  feven,  and  her  fon 
by  the  earl  of  Glocefter  was  flain  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age  at  the 
battle  of  Bannockfburne  in  Scotland, 
by  which  accident  this  caftle  devolved 
to  *  one  of  the  daughters ;  and  thus  by 
marriage  pafied  to  Audley,  in  her 
right,  earl  of  Glocefter ;  and,  he  leav¬ 
ing 

72  Ralph  de  Monthermer  was  foon  after  this  re¬ 
conciliation  fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  title 
of  earl  of  Glocefter  and  Hartford,  which  titles  he 
bore  till  his  fcn-in-law  Gilbert  de  Clare  came  of 
age  ;  after  which  he  was  fummoned  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  parliaments  as  Lord  fConthermer  only. 
He  had  two  fons  by  the  princefs,  one  of  which 
left  a  daughter  who  was  married  to  John  Mon¬ 
tagu  earl  of  Salifbury,  from  whom  the  late  duke 
of  Montague,  the  duke  of  Manchefter,  and  the 
earls  of  Sandwich,  Halifax,  &c.  derive  their  ori¬ 
ginal. 

*  Margaret  the  fecond  daughter  who  was  firft 
married  to  Pierce  Gavefton. 


Weaver. 
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ing  no  fons,  went  with  his  daughter  to  Tun- 
Ralph  earl  of  Stafford,  who  bore  a 
confiderable  part  in  all  the  wars  of  that 
brave  prince  Edward  the  third,  and 
dying  in  one  thoufand,  three  hundred, 
and  feventy-three,  was  buried  at  Tun¬ 
bridge.  This  eftate  continued  with 
his  defcendants,  who  became  dukes  of 
Buckingham,  till  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  eighth ;  but  then,  by  the  facrifice 
of  duke  Edward  to  the  rapacious  and 
infatiable  ambition  of  Cardinal  Wol- 
fey  in  one  thoufand,  five  hundred,  and 
twenty-one,  it  came  to  the  73  crown ; 
i  from  which  time  it  has  gradually 
i  mouldered  away  to  its  prefent  ruinous 

condition, 

73  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  this  caflle  to  her  kinf- 
man  Henry  Cary  lord  Hunfdon,  and  his  Ton 
George  fettled  it  in  marriage  with  his  daughter 
upon  Thomas  lord  Berkeley,  who  alienated  it  to 
Sir  John  Kennedy,  and  thus  it  came  into  private 
hands  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been 
inhabited  fince  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham,  as  in  the  text.  The  prefent  proprietor  is 
|  John  Hooker  efq$  of  Tunbridge. 
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Tun-  condition,  in  which  it  can  only  ferve 
Pridge‘ ,  as  a  fubject  of  reflection  to  thofe  con- 
templatifts  who  are  difpofed  to  mora¬ 
lize  upon  the  frailty  and  mutability  of 
earthly  things.  ,  I 

In  times  a  little  nearer  approaching 
to  our  own,  this  town  has  been  ufefully 
endowed  with  a  very  good  free-fchool, 
built  and  given  by  Sir  Andrew  Judd, 
who  was  *  lord  mayor  of  London  in 
one  thoufand,  five  hundred,  and  fifty- 
one.  Sir  Andrew  appointed  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Skinners  for  the  time  being 
the  Handing  truftees  of  this  noble  cha¬ 
rity,  a  duty  vvhich  in  all  ages  fince 
they  have  fo  generoufly  difcharged,  as 
not  only  to  juftify  his  choice,  but  alfo 
to  encourage  all  judicious  men  to  imi¬ 
tate  his  example  in  every  work  of 
public  perpetual  charity. 

This 

*  Stowe  Edit.  1633.  p.  90. 
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This  town  was  once  fo  considerable  Tun¬ 
as  to  *  fefid  burgeffes  to  parliament ; 
at  prefent  it  gives  title  of  vifcount  to 
the  earl  of  Rochford ;  and  has  a  good 
market  on  fridays,  and  three  fairs  in 
the  year.  The  prefent  church  is  an 
handfome  modern  ftrudture,  and  there 
are  faid  to  be  fome  good  monuments 
in  it,  particularly  of  the  Stafford 
family. 

Since  the  year  one  thoufand,  feven 
hundred,  and  forty,  the  river  Med¬ 
way  has  been  made  navigable  from 
Maidftone  to  Tunbridge,  which  has  fo 
1  much  increafed  its  trade,  that  it  is  now 
in  a  moft  flourishing  condition,  there 
;  being  feveral  very  fubftantial  tradef- 
1  men  there  :  and  a  great  many  good 
houfes  have  lately  been  erected  in  it 
|  by 

f  Notitise  Pari.  Vol.  1.  in  pref. 
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Tun-  by  gentlemen  who  have  fixed  upon 
this  town  as  their  place  of  refidence. 


bridge. 


Seven- 

oak. 

Phili- 

pot. 

Lam  - 

barde. 

Harris. 

Stowe* 

Rapin. 

Hume, 

&c. 


Sevenoak.,  vulgarly  called  Se’noak, 
is  a  good  market-town  about  fix  miles 
farther  on  the  London  road,  and  in 
the  whole  near  thirteen  miles  from 
T unbridge- Wells.  This  place  is  fup- 
pofed  to  derive  its  name  from  feven- 
oaks  of  an  extraordinary  height  that 
grew  in  or  near  the  town  when  it  was 
firft  built. 


Sevenoak  is  governed  by  turo  war¬ 
dens  and  four  afiiftants.  There  are 
feveral  good  houfes  therein,  and  a 
great  number  of  gentlemen’s  feats  in 
the  country  around  it ;  but  it  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  grateful  charity  of 
Sir  William  Sevenoak,  *  lord  mayor  of 
London  in  the  year  one  thoufand,  four 

hundred. 


*  Stowe,  p.  88. 
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■S  - 

Hundred,  and  nineteen,  who  was  a  Seven- 
foundling  in  this  place,  from  whence  ,oalc‘,  ...f 
he  took  his  name. 


Sir  William  was  brought  up,  and 
apprenticed  at  the  expence  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Rumfehed,  a  charitable  inhabitant 
of  this  town  ;  and,  in  remembrance  of 
his  prefervation,  built  and  endowed  thir¬ 
teen  alms-houfes  for  the  maintenance 
of  aged  perfons,  and  a  fchool  for  the 
education  of  poor  children j  which 
proper  inftance  of  generous  gratitude 
deferves  to  be  handed  down  to  po- 
fterity. 

'W  *  -TV  A  '  t  .  i  ,  '  i 

Mr.  John  Potkyns,  in  the  reigii  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  was  a  great  bene¬ 
factor  to  this  fchool ;  and  its  revenue 
was  farther  augmented,  and  all  its  li¬ 
tigated  poffeffions  quietly  eftablifhed 
by  queen  Elizabeth,  from  whence  it 

0.  i* 
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Seven-  is  called  queen  Elizabeth’s  free-fchooL 
oA.  _  'file  bu:](]ing5  as  it  now  Hands,  was 
ere&ed  on  the  old  foundation  in  the 
year  one  thoufand,  feven  hundred,  and 
twenty-feven. 


This  town,  though  it  has  for  a 
long  feries  of  years  been  in  its  pre¬ 
fen  t  good  condition,  and  furrounded 
by  nobility  and  gentry  who  have 
many  75  capital  houfes  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  is  famous  in  the  national 

hiftory 


7i  Amongft  which  are  f  Chevening  the  feat  of 
the  right  honourable  earl  Stanhope,  which  was 
defigned  by  Inigo  Jones  for  the  earl  of  SuiTex. 
*  The  Moat  at  Ightham,  the  feat  of  William 
Selby  Efq.  *  Ightham  Court,  the  feat  of  William 
James  Efq.  *  St.  Clair,  the  feat  of  William  Eve¬ 
lyn  Efq.  *  Bradbourne,  the  feat  of  Sir  Edward 
Bettenfon  Bart.  Kippington,  the  feat  of  Sir 
Charles  Farnaby  Bart.  *  The  Wildernefs,  the 
feat  of  John  Pratt  Efq.  at  Seale;  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Bickerftaffs,  who  lie  buried  there. 
All  thefe  are  worthy  of  obfervation. 

*f-  Campbell’s  Vitruvius  Britannicus. 

*****  Mr.  E.  B. 
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niftory  only  on  account  of  a  bat- Seven- 
tic  that  was  fought  here  in  the oalc 
reign  of  Henry  the  fixth,  between  a 
part  of  this  king’s  forces  and  Tack 
Cade. 

Jack  Cade,  having  been  intruded 
to  affume  the  name  of  Mortimer,  iri 
order  to  feel  how  the  people’s  pulfe 
beat  towards  that  family,  repaired  in¬ 
to  Kent*  and  drew  together  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  malecontents,  with 
whom  he  encamped  on  Black-heath  ; 
but  being  met  there  by  the  king  in 
perfon*  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thou- 
fand  regulars,  he  thought  proper  to  ' 
draw  back  into  a  wood  near  Sevenoak. 
Henry  unhappily  imagining,  from 
this  retreat,  that  the  rebels  were  dif- 
perfed ,  fent  a  detachment  of  his  army- 
after  their  leader,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  which  de- 

Q.*  tachmentj 
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tachment,  unwarily  falling  into  an  am- 
bufcade  near  this  town,  was  intirely 
cut  to  pieces,  Sir  Humphrey  himfelf, 
and  his  brother,  being  flain  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Upon  this  fuccefs,  Cade  immedi¬ 
ately  marched  up  to  London,  the  king 
was  hurried  away  to  Kenilworth-caftle, 
and  the  city  in  her  firft  confternation 
opened  her  gates  to  the  infurgents  ; 
but  the  citizens,  in  a  few  days  repent¬ 
ing  of  this  falfe  ftep,  took  the  firft  op¬ 
portunity  to  fhut  them  out  again, 
which  occafioned  a  long  fight  betwixt 
them  and  Cade,  that  terminated  at 
night  only  in  a  ceffation  of  arms,  and 
at  length,  by  a  device  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury’s,  in  the  total  difperfion 
of  the  rebels,  and  the  death  of  their 
leader,  who  was  foon  after  flain  by 
Iden,  at  that  time  fheriff  of  the  county. 

Knowle 
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Knowle  ftands  at  a  fmall  diftance  Knowle 
from  this  town,  and  has  been  a  remark-  phiuT"^ 
able  feat  almoft  from  the  days  of  the  py-  . 
conqueror.  After  paffing  through  wea- 
many  illuftrious  families  it  defcended ver* 
by  marriage  to  Sir  William  Fiennes,  by 
whofe  fon  it  was  fold  to  Bouchier, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  This  pre¬ 
late  annexed  it  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee,  and  rebuilt  the  houfe  in  a  magni¬ 
ficent  manner  ;  and  his  fucceflors  af¬ 
terwards  much  improved  and  aug¬ 
mented  this  noble  manfion,  which 
continued  with  them  till  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  year  of  Henry  the  eighth, 
when  76  Cranmer,  obferving  that  its 
grandeur  excited  the  jealoufy  and  envy 
of  the  nobility,  exchanged  it  with  the 
crown,  as  he  did  alfo  the  fumptuous 

O  3  palace 


’6  See  Harris’s  Hiftory  of  .Kent,  which  here 
CQRtradifts  Philipot. 
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Knowle  palace  at  *  Otford,  which  was  built 
'by  archbiihop  Wareham  his  immediate 
predeceffor,  at  the  expence  of  thirty- 
three  thoufand  pounds,  but  of  which 
there  is  now  fcarce  any  remains. 

Knowle  continued  with  the  crown 
till  Edward  the  fixth,  in  the  fecond 
year  of  his  reign,  granted  it  to  his 
uncle  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  on  whofe 
attainder  it  again  reverted  to  the  king, 
and  by  him  it  was  given  to  Somerfet’s 
enemy  the  ambitious  duke  ofNorthum- 
berland,  on  whofe  execution  it  return¬ 
ed  once  more  to  the  crown,  and  was  by 
queen  Mary  granted  to  cardinal  Poole 
for  his  lire,  and  one  year  afterwards. 
When  this  grant  was  expired,  queen 
Elizabeth  gave  it  to  her  favourite, 
Dudley,  earl  of  Leiceffer,  who  in  the 
✓  fame  year  refigned  it  back  again  into. 

he? 


*  Weaver  p.  344. 
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her  Majefty’s  hands ;  whereupon  fhe  ,Ivn°vv^ 
firft  leafed  it  to  John  Leonard  of  Che- 
vening  efquire,  and  then,  in  the  fe- 
venth  year  of  her  reign,  gave  it  to 
Thomas  Sackville,  lord  Buckhurft,  af¬ 
terwards  earl  of  Dorfet,  and  then  lord 
treafurer  to  the  queen 11 , 

This  nobleman  beautified  the  old 
building,  made  lome  expenfive  addi¬ 
tions  to  it,  and  left  it  in  good  order  to 
his  fucceflbrs  ;  and  the  prefent  duke  of 
Dorfet  has  much  improved,  and  made 
a  noble  feat  of  this  venerable  manfion, 
which  his  Grace  has  choien  for  the 

O  4  principal 

77  Philipot  bringing  his  account  fomething 
lower  down  fays  this  nobleman’s  grandfon,  Ri¬ 
chard  earl  of  Dorfet,  fold  the  fee- Pimple  of  Knowle, 
only  referving  it  in  leafe  to  himfelt  and  heirs  for 
ninety-nine  years,  to  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  corn-  ^ 
monly  called  Dog-Smith,  who  fettled  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  it  for  ever  upon  St.  T  homas  s  bicipital  in 

§QUthwa^k. 

Pliilipot’s  Survey,  page  319, 
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Knowle  principal  place  of  his  relidence  in  the 
country. 

u 

It  is  faid,  there  are  fome  excellent 
pictures  in  this  houfe,  which,  through 
the  hofpitality  of  its  noble  owner,  it  is 
very  eafy  to  get  a  light  of. 

s- 

This  fine  old  manfion  is  fituated  in 
the  midft  of  an  extenfive  park,  beau¬ 
tified  with  a  great  number  of  very  large 
beech-trees,  and  covered  with  as  fine 
a  turf  as  any  in  the  world.  This  park 
is  well  flocked  with  deer,  and  all 
forts  of  game,  and  the  duke  has  lately 
eredted  a  little  gothic  hermitage  in  it, 
at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  houfe, 

-  *  «  '  J 

which  is  a  great  curiofity  in  itfelf,  a$ 
well  as  on  account  of  the  vafl  variety 

©f  uncommon  birds  &c.  that  are  kept 
there. 


IV.  SoMER-- 
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IV, 


Somerhill  is  a  large  old  houfe  a-  Somer? 
bout  four  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
Wells,  and  one  mile  from  Tunbridge-  Phllt' 
town.  This  feat  was  antiently  the  refi-  Harris, 
dence  of  the  earl  of  Clare’s  bailiffs  of 
the  chace  of  South-frith,  or  foreft  of 
Tunbridge,  and  of  courfe  always  went 
with  the  caftle  till  it  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown  by  Edward  duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  the 
great  Sir  Francis  Walffngham,  and  his 
daughter,  Frances,  carried  it  fuccelli ve¬ 
to  her  three  hulbands,  the  incompa¬ 
rable  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  unfortunate 
earl  of  Effex,  and  Richard  de  Burgh, 

Earl  of  Clanrickard  in  Ireland,  and 
St.  Albans  in  England,  from  whofe 
heirs  it  paffed  to  lady  Purbeck,  a  wo¬ 
man  of  magnificent  fpirit,  whofe  pomp 

and 


I 
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Somer-  and  fplendor  is  ftill  a  fubjedt  of  dif- 
^lll~  ,  courfe  in  the  country,  and  who  gave 
the  ground  on  which  the  chapel  at 
Tunbridge-Wells  is  railed.  After  va¬ 
rious  other  changes  this  eftate  came  to 
the  Wcodgates,  its  prefent  worthy  pof- 
feffors. 


Theftrudture  itfelf,  notwithflanding 
the  ruinous  date  it  now  is  in,  cannot 
tail  of  affording  that  gratification  we 
always  feel  on  furveying  the  venerable 
remains  of  gothic  antiquity.  The 
country  around  it  is  fo  wildly  beauti¬ 
ful  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  moll  pleaf- 
ing  romantic  retirements  in  nature  ; 
and  the  ride  from  the  W ells  to  this 
houfe  is,  on  that  account,  extremely 
entertaining  to  an  admirer  of  fuch 
fcenes. 


BaYHALI, 
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Bayhall  fituated  in  the  parifh  of Bay- 
Pembury,  about  three  miles  eaft  of  3^ 
Tunbridge- Wells,  is  an  ancient  manor  phili- 
that  once  belonged  to  the  Golepeppers,  Rapia.- 
a  family  that  was  formerly  of  diftin-l^sT 
guifhed  eminence  in  this  kingdom, 
one  of  whom  was  governor  of  Leeds 
caftle  in  Kent  when  queen  Ifabella, 
wife  of  Edward  the  fecond,  being  on 
her  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury  benight¬ 
ed  in  that  neighbourhood,  fent  her  mar- 
fhal  forward  to  beg  a  lodging  there ; 
but  the  governor,  more  faithful  to  his 
lord  than  dutiful  to  his  fovereign, 
rudely  refufed  admittance  for  the 
queen  or  any  of  her  retinue,  unlefs  (he 
could  produce  an  exprefs  order  from 
lord  Badelefmere  who  was  then  a- 
broad.  The  diftrefied  queen,  unwil¬ 
ling  to  believe  fhe  could  receive  fo  bar¬ 
barous  an  anfwer,  went  herfelf  to  the 
cattle-gates,  and  there  had  the  mor- 

3  tificatio.il, 

*1  v 
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Bay-  tification  to  hear  it  confirmed  by  the 
...  governor  in  perfon.  Upon  this  £he 
was  obliged  to  take  up  with  fuch 
lodging  as  £he  could  procure,  but  did 
not  fail  on  her  return  to  make  proper 
complaints  to  the  king,  who  fo  warm¬ 
ly  refented  this  indignity,  that,  inftant- 
ly  gathering  an  army  together,  he  laid 
liege  to  the  caftle,  carried  it,  hanged 
the  governor,  and  fent  lady  Badelef- 
mere  and  her  children  to  the  tower. 

By  this  imprudence  Bay  hall  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  where  it  conti¬ 
nued  till  Henry  the  fixth  granted  it  to 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  whofe 
grand  ion,  Edward,  forfeited  it  to  Hen¬ 
ry  the  eighth.  After  this  it  was  feve- 
ral  times  granted  and  again  forfeited, 
till  at  length  it  came  to  Thomas  Sack- 
vilie,  lord  Buckhurft,  whofe  fuccef- 
fors  in  a  lew  years  conveyed  their  right 

tQ 
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to  the  Amherft  family,  in  which  it  Bay- 
has  ever  ftnce  continued,  being  now 
poffefied  by  the  widow  of  Charles 
Brown  efquire,  who  was  defcended  by 
the  female  tide  from  the  Amherft’s. 


The  prefent  neat  and  convenient 
ftrudture  was  raifed  by  Richard  Am¬ 
herft  efquire,  who  died  in  one  thou- 
fand,  fix  hundred,  and  ftxty-four,  and 
is  very  pleaftngly  fttuated  in  the  midft 
of  line  meadows,  gardens,  and  fifh- 
ponds. 


Peckham  is  about  ten  miles  from  Peck-' 
the  Wells.  Sir  William  Twifden  has 
an  ancient  manfton  here,  which  has  Tan- 
been  long  in  that  family.  Wea- 


ver* 


Here  was  a  preceptory  belonging 
I  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufa- 
I  lem  valued  at  fixty-three  pounds,  fix 

ihillings, 
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Peck- 

ham. 


{hillings,  and  eightpence.  It  is  not 
certain  by  whom  this  was  founded ; 
Philipot  fays  it  was  by  John  Colepep- 
per  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  fecond, 
who  appropriated  it  to  the  Templars, 
at  whofe  fupprefiion  in  one  thou  hand, 
three  hundred,  and  twenty-feven,  it  fell 
with  their  other  eftates  to  the  Hofpi- 
tallers ;  but  Speed  and  Weaver  affert 
that  it  was  given  by  that  John  Cole- 
pepper  who  was  one  of  the  Juftices  of 
the  Common  Pleas  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  fourth,  which  feems  the 
more  probable,  becaufe  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  account  of  the  Templars 
and  Hofpitallers  lands  in  the  Mbnafti- 


con  tome  II. 


*  Robert  de  Thorneham  gave  his 

O 


eftate  in  this  parifih  to  the 
tenfian  canons  of  Brokely, 


premonfcra- 
to  found  an 
abbey 


**  Weaver,  p,  318,  319.  Tanner,  p.  56 1. 
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abbey  at  Beaulieu  which  was  foon  af-  Peck- 
ter  incorporated  with  Begham. 


ham. 


*  Oxen-He  ath,  the  feat  of  Admiral  Oxen- 
Geary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peck-  Hcat^ 
ham,  is  a  very  good  houfe. 


Me  re  worth  is  a  mod:  delightful 
and  noble  feat,  lately  defcended,  with 
the  title  of  lord  le  Defpenfer,  from 
the  earl  of  Weftmor eland  to  Sir  Francis 
Dafhwood.  This  place  is  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Wells,  and  anciently 
gave  name  to  an  eminent  family,  who 
held  the  manor  near  two  hundred 
years,  when  it  defcended  to  the  Mol- 
mains,  Bohuns,  and  Bambres,  who 
built  here  a  large  and  flrong  houfe,  re- 
fembling  a  caftle,  which  palled  through 
the  earls  of  Arundel  to  the  lords  Aber¬ 
gavenny,  and  from  them  to  the  le 

'  Defpenfers 


Mere- 

worth. 

Phili- 
pot. 
Dug. 
Bar. 
Mon  aft  d 
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Mere-  Delpenlers,  whofe  heir  was  the  lady 
yorch.^  Mary  Pane,  created  baronefs  le  De- 
fpenfer  by  James  the  firft,  and  her  fon 
was  created  earl  of  Weftmoreland  by 
the  fame  monarch. 

This  grand  and  magnificent  houfe 
Was,  within  thefe  few  years,  erected 
by  the  laft  earl  of  Weftmoreland 
where  the  old  caftle  flood ;  and  is 
built  in  an  elegant  ftyle  of  architec¬ 
ture,  after  a  defign  of  Colin  Gamp- 
belPs,  in  imitation  of  an  admired  edi¬ 
fice  of  the  famous  Palladio’s  in  Italy. 

The  fite  of  this  nobie  houfe,  as  Pal¬ 
ladio  fays  of  the  original,  is  as  delight¬ 
ful  and  pleafant  as  can  be  imagined.  It 
is  upon  a  fmall  hill  of  very  eafy  afcents 
watered  on  oiie  fide  by  a  ftream  run¬ 
ning  into  the  Medway,  and  on  the  o- 
ther  encompaffed  with  the  moil  agree- 
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able  rifings,  which  give  the  appearance  Here¬ 
of  a  grand  rural  theatre,  cultivated  and  321^1 
improved  to  the  utmoft  perfection,  fo 
as  at  once  to  difplay  the  correct  tafte 
and  the  becoming  magnificence  of  the 
late  earl  of  Weftmoreland ;  a  noble¬ 
man,  whofe  every  aCtion  manifefted  a 
heart  well-fuited  to  his  rank. 

This  fine  ftruCture  is  an  exaCt  fquare 
of  eighty-eight  feet.  In  the  middle 
there  arifes  above  the  roof  a  cupola 
which  confifts  of  two  {hells;  the  one 
forms  the  ftucco  cieling  of  the  hall, 
and  the  other  is  carpentery  covered 
with  lead.  Between  thefe  two  fhells 
is  a  ftrong  brick  arch  that  brings 
twenty-four  funnels  to  the  lanthorn, 
which  contrivance  prevents  the  appear¬ 
ance  oi  any  chimney  on  the  outfide  of 
the  houfe.  And  as  this  delightful 
manfion  enjoys  moft  beautiful  views 

R  from 
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from  every  part,  fome  ot  which  are 
limited,  fome  more  extenfitve,  and 
fome  that  terminate  with  the  horizon 
alone,  there  are  porticos  made  in  all 
the  four  fronts ;  under  the  floor  of 
which,  and  that  of  the  hall,  are  rooms 
for  the  conveniency  and  ufe  of  the  fa~ 
mily.  The  grand  faloon,  which  is 
round,  is  in  the  center,  and  receives 
its  light  from  above :  the  ftate  rooms 

O 

divided  off  from  it  open  one  into  the 
other  all  round  the  houfe,  and  are  fu- 
perbly  furnifhed.  The  kitchen  and 
ftables  form  two  noble  wings,  which 
add  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the 
building.  In  (hort  the  houfe,  the  gar¬ 
dens,  the  temples,  the  grottos,  the 
water,  the  woods  and  the  lawns,  feve- 
rally  demand  our  admiration  and,  as 
here  united,  beggar  all  defcription. 7* 

The 

7s  The  admirers  of  architecture  will  find  a  more 
2  fatisfac- 
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The  town  of  Mereworth  itfelf  is  of  Mere- 
little  eminence ;  it  was  held  in  chi- worth* 
valry  by  an  intire  79  knight’s  fee,  and 
hath  the  grant  of  a  free  warren.  It  had 
once  a  weekly  market  and  an  annual 
fair,  obtained  by  Roger  de  Mereworth 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Edward 
the  firft ;  but  thefe  have  long  been  dif- 
ufed,  and  indeed  never  were  very  con- 
fiderable. 

The  old  church  was  fituated  near 
the  caftle,  and  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  the  earls  of  Clare,  who  at  its 
foundation  appropriated  it  to  the 
knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem ; 
but  this  was  pulled  down  by  the  earl 
of  W eftmoreland,  and  the  prefent  ele- 

R  2  gant 

fatisfaftory  account  of  this  ftrudture  in  Campbell’s 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,  vol.  3.  p.  8. 

79  A  Knight’s  fee  was  then  of  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds  per  ann. 

Gilbert’s  Hift.  of  the  Exchequer^  p,  32. 
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Mere-  gant  ftru&ure  was  by  that  nobleman 
^°rtl1,  t  raifed  in  its  Head,  on  an  intire  new 
foundation,  and  much  more  conve¬ 
nient  to  the  town.  This  church  is  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  modern  architec¬ 
ture,  that  will  bear,  and  indeed  richly 
deferves,  the  attentive  infpe&ion  of  the 
curious  traveller.  There  are  in  it  fe- 
veral  antique  monuments  of  the  noble 
families  that  formerly  inhabited  Mere- 
worth-caftle,  which  were  carefully 
transferred  from  the  old  church  to  a 
place  particularly  appropriated  to  this 
purpofe  in  the  modern  one. 

Yokes-  *  Yokes-Place,  near  Mereworth,  is 
,  the  feat  of  Richard  Mafter  efq.  and  a 
very  good  houfe  in  a  pleaiing  fitu- 
ation. 


Bay- 

ham- 

Abbey. 


v. 

Bayham- Abbey,  or  more  properly 

Begham- 

*  Mr.  E.  B. 
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Begham- Abbey  8o,  is  lituated  on  the  Bay- 
borders  of  Kent  and  SufTex,  about  fix  1 

miles  fouth-eaft  of  T unbridge- Wells, '—-v---' 
and  was  a  religious  fociety  of  Premon-  Bar? 
ftratendan  or  White  Canons,  which 
order  was  firft  inftituted  about  the  Ver. 
year  one  thoufand,  one  hundred,  and  s 

58  Premontre  in  France.  Tan- 


twenty  at  00  Tremontre  in 
They  were  called  White  Canons  from 

R3 


ner. 

Collin's 
their  Bar. 
Bur¬ 
net’s 

80  The  fite  of  this  abbey  was  originally  both  in  p  efor# 
Kent  and  Suflex,  as  appears  by  the  following  ex- 
trad  from  Cromwell’s  lift  of  the  monafteries  fup- 


prefied  by  Wolfey  — — 

“  Abbathia  Canonicorum  Regularium  ordinis 
<c  Praemonftratenfis  in  Beghum  vulgo  vocat* 
«  The  Abbey  of  Begham”  in  Com.  Suflex  in 
cc  honore  beate  Marie  fundat5  &  quod  feitus  mo- 
«  nafterij  p’dci  fuit  &  modo  eft  in  com5  Kane5  & 
Suflex.” 

What  now  remains  of  this  abbey,  and  the  houfe 
built  on  the  fpot,  are  lira  ate  in  Suflex  only. 

Fiddes’s  life  of  Wolfey  Colled,  page  174. 


88  Premontre  is  an  abbey  of  France,  whofe  fite 
is  in  the  wood  of  Voy,  and  territory  of  Coufy  in 
Picardy,  and  is  the  chief  of  the  order  ox  that 
name, 

Bufching’s  Geography, 


1 
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their  habit,  which  was  a  white  caffock 
with  a  rochet  over  it  and  a  long  white 
cloak.  Thefe  canons  were  introduced 
into  England  in  one  thoufand,  one 
hundred,  and  forty-fix,  and  had  twen¬ 
ty-one  religious  houfes  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  the  laft  of  which  was  founded 
at  Titchfield  in  Hampfhire,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  third.  And  bi- 
fhop  Burnet  informs  us,  that  the 
59  firft  refignation  of  any  religious 
houfe  that  he  could  find  upon  re¬ 
cord,  previous  to  the  a<3  for  fuppref- 

fing 

89  The  reafon  of  this  refignation  being  fo  rea¬ 
dily  agreed  to  by  the  abbot  and  monks  of  this 
priory  is  thus  related  by  Burnet Dodor  Leigh¬ 
ton,  on  his  vifitation  to  the  monafteries,  came 
fuddenly  to  Langdon- Abbey,  befet  the  abbot  in 
his  houfe,  broke  open  the  door,  catcbed  him  in 
bed  with  his  whore,  and  upon  farther  fearch 
found  the  habit  that  ihe  wore  as  a  younger  bro¬ 
ther.  The  lhame  of  this  difcovery,  together  per¬ 
haps  with  other  equally  weighty  confiderations, 
induced  him  immediately  to  fign  his  refignation, 
which  is  dated  Nov.  13,  1535. 

Burnet’s  Reform.  Vol.  1,  p.  191. 
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•  'v 

iing  the  leffer  monafteries,  was  of  a  Bay- 

c?  #  hstrn # 

priory  of  this  order  at  Langdon  in  Tbbey. 
Kent.  V~J 

This  priory  of  Bayham  was  origi¬ 
nally  founded  at  Stoneacre,  in  the  pa- 
rilh  of  90  Otham,  near  Maidftone  in 
Kent,  by  Ralph  de  Deane  5  but  the 
canons  had  not  long  been  fettled  at 
Stoneacre,  before  they  began  to  make 
very  heavy  complaints  oi  the  un- 
healthinefs  of  their  fituation,  and  the 
fcarcity  of  provifions  for  their  fufte- 
nance,  which,  whether  juftly  founded 

R  4  or 

93  The  author  of  England  Illuftrated  in  the  fir  ft 
volume  of  his  work  has  rightly  enough  informed 
his  readers  that  tliefe  canons  were  removed  from 
Otham  near  Maidftone  to  the  abbey  of  f  eg  ham 
on  the  borders  of  Sutiex  *,  but  with  an  inaccuracy 
of  which  there  are  too  many  examples  in  tnat 
work  ;  in  contradiction  to  this  account,  we  are 
told  in  the  fecond  volume,  that  tens  abbey  was 
originally  founded  at  a  place  called  Ilotteham, 

near  tiaylfham,  in  SufTex. 

Eng.  Illuft.  Vol.  1 .  p.  364.  Yol.  2 .  p.  299. 


I 
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Bay-  or  not,  fo  wrought  on  the  compaffion- 
Abbey  ate  difpoiition  or  Ela  de  Sackviile  of 
v — ■  Buckhurft,  the  daughter  and  co-heir- 
efs  of  the  faid  Ralph  de  Deane,  that 
fhe  tranfplanted  them  to  Begham., 
building  them  a  capacious  priory  in 
honour  of  St.  Mary,  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  given  for  that  purpofe  by  Sir 
Robert  de  Thorn eham,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  firft. 91 

Bayham  was  largely  endowed  by 
Ralph  de  Deane  and  his  nephew,  and 
particularly  by  the  before-mentioned 
Eia3  and  her  fon  Geoffrey  de  Sackviile ; 
which  endowments  were  continually 

increafed  by  their  pious  patrons  the 

Sackviile 

91  A  monaftery  of  Frarmonftratenfian  canons 
founded  at  Brockley  near  Deptford,  and  another 
founded  at  Beaulieu  near  Begham,  were  about  the 
fame  time  tranfplanted  from  their  refpective  prio¬ 
ries, and  incorporated  with  thefe  monks  at  Begham, 
Eng.  Iliuft.  Vol.  1. 364.  Vol.  2.  259. 
Monaft,  Ang.  T  2.  p.  638, 
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Sackville  family,  *  who  for  fome  ages  Bay- 
were  buried  there :  and  thefe  donations  Abbe 
were  all  confirmed,  and  fome  confi-  '“'v— ■< 
derable  emoluments  added  to  the  ca¬ 
nons,  by  feveral  charters  from  king 
John,  Henry  the  third,  and  Edward 
the  fecond. 

But,  neverthelefs,  it  was  the  fate  of 
this  priory  to  be  included  amongft  the 
firil  of  thofe  that  were  diffoived  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Wolfey  to  build  and  endow  his 
colleges  at  Ipfwich  and  Oxford.  Its 
valuation,  at  this  fuppreffion,  was  efti- 
mated  at  i~  one  hundred  fifty -two 
pounds,  nineteen  fhillings,  and  lour- 
pence  halfpenny  per  annum. 

The  ruins  of  Bayham  are  kept  ,in 
very  good  order  by  the  prefen t  pro¬ 
prietor 

*  Collins’s  Baronage,  p.  383. 

f  Weaver,  p,  319, 
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Bay-  prietor,  John  Pratt  efquire,  nephew  of 
Abbey  ^ie  right  honourable  lord  Cambden. 
»— v— » This  gentleman  has  lately  built  a  very 
neat  houfe  upon  the  fpot  in  the 
gothic  manner,  which  judicioufly  pre- 
ferves  an  uniformity  of  effedt,  through 
the  whole  of  this  venerable  fcene. 


Lam-  A  ftream  of  the  river  Medway  runs 
hur'ft  cl°fe  by  this  abbey,  and  paffes  through 
v— » a  little  town,  called  Lamberhurst, 
in  its  way  to  Yalding,  where  it  joins 
the  main  river.  This  town  of  Lam- 
berhurft  is  only  remarkable  for  being 
the  great  thoroughfare  to  Rye  and  Haf- 
tings ;  but,  as  the  company  ufually  ride 
over  the  for  ell;  from  the  Wells  to  Bay- 
ham,  to  return  back  by  this  turnpike 
road  may  afford  an  acceptable  variety. 


Comb- 

well. 


CoMBWELL,fltuated  about  two  miles 
beyond  Lamberhurft,  was  a  religious 

feminary 
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feminary  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguftine,  Comb- 

and  founded  by  that  munificent  bene-  weP' _ _ 

fadtor  to  the  monks  Sir  Robert  de  Tanner 
Thorneham  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  p0t. 
the  fecond.  *  This  was  at  firft  an^jS- 
abbey,  but,  its  endowments  being  too 
fmall  to  fupport  the  Rate  and  dignity 
of  an  abbot,  it  was  foon  reduced  to  a 
priory,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  in- 
ftance  of  fuch  a  reduction  to  be  met 
with  in  the  monastic  hiftory  of  this 
kingdom.  The  revenues  of  this  houfe 
lay  fcattered  about  in  feveral  neigh¬ 
bouring  pariflies  f ,  and  in  Goudhurft 
there  was  a  fmall  convent  of  nuns 
which  was  principally  fupported  by 
the  charity  of  thefe  monks,  who  pro¬ 
bably  found  it  very  convenient  to  have 
a  cell  of  females  fo  near  them.  This 
houfe  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen, 

4  * 


*  Tanner’s  Notitia  in  pref  p  27. 
f  Philipot,  p.  171, 
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Comb-  dalen,  and  confifted  of  a  prior  and  fix 
I  canons.  It  was  diffolved  at  the  gene¬ 
ral  fuppreffion,  and  its  valuation  then 
eftimated  at  eighty-pounds,  feventeen 
fhilhngs,  and  five-pence  per  annum. 
*  In  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  Henry 
the  eighth  it  was  granted  to  Thomas 
Colepepper,  and  is  now  converted  into 
a  good  farm-houfe. 


Brench-  Brenchley  is  fituated  about  four 
ley‘  miles  from  L amber hurft,  and  fix  miles 
eaft  of  Tunbridge- Wells.  This  is  a 
fmall  town  which  was  once  part  of 
the  prodigious  eftate  of  the  earls  of 
Clare ;  but  at  prefent  it  is  not  re¬ 
markable  for  any  thing  unlefs  it  be 
the  manor  of — 


Bokin- 

fold. 


Bokinfold,  the  fite  of  which  is 
partly  in  this  parifh  and  partly  in 

Goud- 


*  Tanner,  p,  216. 
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Goudhurft.  According  to  Philipot  Bokin- 
this  manor  was  given  by  Hamon  de  _ 
Crevequer  to  chauntries  eftablifhed  by 
him  in  each  of  thefe  parifhes,  which 
grant  was  confirmed  by  Edward  the 
third,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his 
reign ;  but  the  general  diffolution  lodg¬ 
ed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  after 
which  being  granted  by  king  Henry 
the  eighth  to  Paul  Sidnore  efquire,  it 
defcended  into  private  hands,  and  be¬ 
came  inftrumental  to  better  purpofes 
than  the  maintenance  of  a  few  lazy 
monks. 

The  manfion-houfe  of  Bokinfold 
was  once  furrounded  with  a  park,  and 
of  fome  confiderable  eminence  in  the 
country,  as  appears  from  Edward  the 
fecond’s  repofing  here  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  reign,  when,  being 
determined  to  go  over  into  France  to 

do 
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do  homage  for  his  dutchy  of  Guienne, 
he  had  got  fo  far  on  his  journey  before 
thofe  *  fubtle  propofals  came  over 
from  Charles,  which  he  unfufpedting- 
ly  agreed  to,  and  thereby  enabled  his 
treacherous  and  luftful  queen  to  com¬ 
plete  his  ruin.  Before  king  Edward 
left  this  houfe,  he  caufed  feveral  per- 
fons  to  be  indidted  for  unlawfully 
hunting  in  the  park,  and  punifhed 
them  according  to  their  demerits. 
This  park  has  now  been  fo  many  years 
inclofed  and  cultivated,  that  it  is  not 
eaiy  to  trace  any  marks  of  it ;  and  the 
houfe  has  few  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  left. 


Goud-  Goudhurst,  mentioned  under  the 
,  preceding  article,  is  fituated  on  the 
Harris,  fouth  fide  of  Kent,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Tunbridge- Wells.  The  church 

is 


*  Rapin,  vol.  i.  p.  399, 
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is  a  large  handfome  ftrudture  whofeGoud- 
life  is  an  exceeding  high  hill,  and  the  y 
fpire  once  was  very  lotty,  but,  being 
deftroyed  fomething  more  than  an 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  in  a  ter¬ 
rible  ftorm  of  thunder,  it  has  never 
lince  been  effe&ually  repaired.  *  This 
church  was  originally  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary,  and  appropriated  to  the  priory 
of  Leeds.  It  is  now  in  the  gift  of  the 
chapter  of  Rochefter.  It  is  faid  there 
are  fome  remarkably  good  monuments 
in  this  church,  that  the  wainfcot  be¬ 
hind  the  communion  table  is  uncom¬ 
monly  handfome,  and  alfo  that  there 
are  fome  good  remains  of  painted  glafs 
in  the  windows. 

When  the  fmugglers  were  at  their 
height,  they  fent  a  challenge,  and  came 
in  a  body  to  this  town,  with  an  intent 

to 

*  Willis,  vol.  3.  p.  9, 
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Goud-  to  deftroy  it ;  but  the  townfmen,  brave- 
ly  defending  themfelves,  killed  feveral 
of  thofe  daring  villains,  and  fairly 
drove  them  off  the  field  of  battle. 

VI. 

Frant.  *  F rant  is  a  little  village  about  two 
miles  from  the  Wells.  The  church  is 
eredted  on  a  very  high  hill,  and  is  a 
curacy  in  the  gift  of  the  redtor  of  Ro- 
therfield,  to  which  in  ancient  time  it 
was  a  chapel. 

Wad-  Wadhurst  is  a  little  town  about 

^ur^_-  .fix  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  in  a  dirty  part  of  the  county  of 
Sufiex.  T  The  church  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  the  vicarage 
is  in  the  patronage  of  Wadham  Col¬ 
lege  Oxon.  It  is  fituated  in  the  fee  of 

Chichefter, 

*  Willis’s  Survey,  vol.  3.  p.  66. 

■f  Willis’s  Survey,  vol.  3.  in  app,  p.  15. 
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Chichefter,  but  is  a  peculiar  belonging  wad- 
to  the  jurifdidtion  of  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury. 

.  This  place  was  once  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  Baptifts,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  fecond  and  his 
fucceffors  of  the  Stuart  race,  were 
glad  to  fly  to  fuch  wild  and  folitary 
places  that  they  might  unnoticed  per¬ 
form  their  religious  duties  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
fciences ;  but,  fince  the  acceffion  of 
the  prefent  royal  family,  the  Baptifts 
have  there,  as  well  as  every-where 
elfe  in  England,  together  with  all  the 
other  Difienters  in  general,  dwindled 
away  almoft  to  nothing,  fo  true  is  the 
obfervation  of*  Voltaire,  that  “  where 
religious  differences  are  not  fomented 
by  the  intrufion  of  the  civil  magiftrate, 

S  the 

*  Yokaire’s  Hill,  of  the  Quakers, 
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Wad-  the  national  church  will  in  time  fwal- 
!IU_Lft_L ,  low  up  all  the  reft.” 

Rother-  Rotherfield  is  a  final!  town 
about  fix  miles  fouth  of  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  fituated  in  the  wild  of  Suffex, 
and  of  very  little  eminence.  The  pa- 
rifh  is  very  extenfive,  and  the  living, 
which  is  valued  in  the  king  s  books  at 
twenty-feven  pounds,  twelve  {hillings, 
and  fixpence,  is  in  the  gift  of  lord 
Abergavenny. 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Dennis  *,  and,  about  the  year  eight 
hundred,  Berthwald  duke  of  the  South- 
Saxons  founded  a  convent  of  monks  at 
this  place,  fubordinate  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Dennis  in  France,  of  which  there 
is  not  at  prefent  the  leaft  remains. 

May- 

*  Creffey’s  Eccl.  hid.  p.  651. 
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Mayfield  is  a  fmall  town  in  Suf- May- 
fex  about  eight  miles  fonth  of  Tun-  Ux¬ 
bridge- Wells.  *  The  church  is  dedi- 
cated  to  St.  Dunftan,  and  the  vicarage, 
though  lituated  in  the  diocefe  of  Chi- 
chefter,  is  a  peculiar  fubordinate  to 
the  jurildidion  of  the  metropolitan  fee 
of  Canterbury. 

Tne  arcnoifhops  of  Canterbury  had 
once  a  fumptuous  palace  in  this  town, 
of  which  there  dill  are  fome  very  con- 
fiderable  remains,  where  are  prelerved 
the  tongs  and  anvil  of  St.  Dunftan,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  other  relids  of  po- 
pifh  fuperftition. 

T  Here  too  the  famous  Sir  Thomas 
Grefham  had  a  houfe,  which  feems  to 
have  been  his  principal  feat,  as  the 

S  2  furni- 

/  ' 

*  Willis’s  Survey  in  app.  vo!.  3.  p.  14. 

I  Wards  Laves  or  GreL  Prof,  p.  27. 
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furniture  belonging  to  it  was  eftimated 
at  above  feven  thoufand,  five  hundred, 
and  fifty  pounds,  which  was  a  prodi¬ 
gious  fum  in  that  early  age  of  com¬ 
merce,  and  greatly  fuperior  to  the  va¬ 
lue  of  all  his  other  houfes  put  toge¬ 
ther.  One  room  in  this  houfe  was 
called  the  Queen’s-chamber,  but  whe¬ 
ther  from  being  vifited  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  or  not,  does  not  appear. 

f  * 

\ 

This  town  is  fituated  upon  the  top 
of  an  hill,  and  therefore  extremely 
pleafant  in  the  fummer  feafon ;  but, 
in  the  winter,  the  roads  all  around  it 
are  fo  execrably  bad,  that  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  in  a  manner  imprifoned  du¬ 
ring  one  half  of  the  year. 

There  are  fome  good  houfes  in  May- 
field,  and  as  it  is  inhabited  by  feveral 
opulent  families,  who  have  hitherto 

retained 
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retained  fo  much  of  the  fober  fenfe  of  May- 

r  1  1 

our anceftors,  as  to  expend  the  produce 
of  their  eftates  at  home,  it  wears  the 
pleafing  appearance  of  plenty. 

VIL 

Crowborough-hill,  about  feven  Crow- 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Tunbridge-Wells,  ^or°_'_ 
is  a  pleafant  mountainous  rife  of 
ground,  from  whence  there  is  an  ex- 
tenflve  view  of  the  wild  of  Suflex, 
which  has  been,  not  unaptly,  compa¬ 
red  to  a  flat  fea  lying  beneath  the  hill, 
with  here  and  there  an  houfe  or  a 
church,  which,  to  carry  on  the  flmili- 
tude,  bear  fome  refemblance  to  fliips  - 
on  the  ocean,  while  the  hilly  downs 
form  a  bold  fhore,  at  twenty  miles  dis¬ 
tance  on  the  other  flde. 

On  this  wild  common,  within  thefe 

S  3  few 
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few  years,  a  neat  chapel  and  fchool 
have  been  erected,  by  the  judicious 
charity  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Fermor 
baronet  of  Sevenoak  ;  who,  by  his  lad: 
will,  left  the  fum  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  this  purpofe,  and  alfo  a 
iufficient  fund  to  keep  it  in  repair  for 
ever,  and  to  provide  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  clergyman  and  a  fchool- 
m after,  as  well  as  for  the  cloathing 
and  educating  of  forty  poor  boys  and 
girls  belonging  to  Rotherfield  and 
Buxted .  parifhes.  The  children  are 
to  continue  four  years  at  this  fchool, 
and  to  be  inftrudted  in  the  important 
articles  ol  reading,  writing,  and  vul¬ 
gar  arkhmetick. 


The  good  effedts  of  this  noble  cha¬ 
nty  are  very  confpicuous  in  that  wild 
country,  whofe  inhabitants  were  more 
like  lavages  than  members  of  a  civili¬ 
zed 
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zed  nation,  till  they  had  this  opportu-  Crow- 
nity  of  cultivation.  boro  ‘ 


Vain— 


This  chapel  and  fchool-houfe  are 
built  in  a  very  elevated  lituation,  and 
therefore  ealily  feen  from  Tunbridge- 
Wells  common  9\ 

VITL 

Withyham  is  about  feven  miles  Withy- 
weft  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  and  is  the 
ancient  eftate  and  feat  of  the  noble  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Sackvilles.  *  The  pariflh 
church  is  the  general  burying-place  of 
this  very  ancient  family,  who  have,  for 
many  generations  back,  been  all  inter- 

S  4  red 

9a  Sir  Henry  Fermor  died  the  fecond  of  June, 

1734.  The  whole  fum  he  left  to  Crowborough 
was  nine  thoufand  pounds :  befides  which  he  left, 
in  various  other  charities,  fo  much  as  made  the 
whole  amount  to  more  than  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

*  Dugdale’s  Bar.  voh  2.  Collins’s  Baron* 
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Withy-  red  here.  The  chapel  in  which  they 
,  lie  was  rebuilt  by  Richard  earl  of  Dor¬ 
fet,  who  was  himfelf  buried  in  it,  in 
one  thoufand,  fix  hundred,  and  twen¬ 
ty-  four.  Amongft  the  epitaphs  on  the 
monuments  of  this  noble  family,  there 
is  the  following,  wrote  by  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Mr.  Pope — 

^  i  '  *  ^ 

On  Charles  earl  of  Dorfet. 

Dorfet,  the  grace  of  courts,  the  mufes  pride. 
Patron  of  arts,  and  judge  of  nature,  dy’d  ! 

The  fcourge  of  pride,  though  fandtify’d  or 
great, 

Of  fops  in  learning,  and  of  knaves  in  ftate  : 

' 

Yet  foft  his  nature,  though  fevere  his  lay. 

His  anger  moral,  and  his  wifdom  gay. 

Bleft  fatyrift!  who  touch’d  the  mean  fo  true. 
As  fhew’d,  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too. 

Bleft.  courtier !  who  co.uld  king  and  country 
pleafe, 

Yet  facred  keep  his  friendfhips  and  his  eafe, 
Bleft  peer  !  his  great  forefather’s  ev’ry  grace 
Eefiedting  and  refledted  in  his  race ; 
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1  / 

Where  other  Buckhurfts,  other  Dorfets  fliine,  ‘Withy- 
And  patriots  ftill,  or  poets,  deck  the  line.  ham. 

The  manfion-houfe  is  called  Stone-  stone- 
land,  and  is  a  pretty  compad  build-  ]^nd-  ^ 

ing,  with  a  good  park  furrounding  it. 

* 

The  parfonage-houfe  has,  within  Parfon- 
thefe  few  years,  been  rebuilt  by  the 
prefent  incumbent,  the  reverend  Mr. 

Bale,  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  Its 
fituation  is  rendered  extremely  plea- 
fant,  by  a  fine  open  profped  in  front, 
which  is  extended  a  great  many  miles 
over  a  well  improved  country. 

The  curate  of  Withyham,  a  good- 
natured  worthy  man,  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  opened  a  fchool  in 
this  parifh  which  has  met  with  great 
encouragement  from  the  furrounding 
farmers ;  and,  as  he  is  equally  attentive 

to 
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Parfon-  to  the  morals  and  learning  of  the  chil- 
agc.  cjren  placed  under  his  care,  he  thereby 
renders  himfelf  extenlively  ufeful  to 
his  country,  and  at  the  fame  time  fets 
an  example  which  deferves  the  imita¬ 
tion  of  other  curates  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  who,  after  the  fuc- 
cefs  he  has  met  with,  though  their  pa- 
riflies  be  ever  fo  thin  of  inhabitants, 
need  not  defpair  of  adding  to  their 
narrow  flipends,  if  they  will  but  be 
as  diligent  to  merit  the  efteem  and 
confidence  of  their  parifhioners. 

Buck-  Buckhurst  is  an  ancient  manor  in 
the  parifh  of  Withyham,  which  gives 
title  of  lord  to  the  duke  of  Dorfet. 

*  This  was  anciently  the  principal 
feat  of  the  Sackvilles,  to  whom  it  de¬ 
volved  from  Ralph  de  Dene,  by  his 

daugh- 

Dugdale’s  Ban  vol.  2.  Collins’s  Bar.  p.  382. 
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daughter  and  co-heirefs  Ela,  the  wife  Buck- 
of  Jordan  de  Sackville,  from  whom  ^arft' 
this  noble  family  is  lineally  defcended. 


This  old  manfion  was  a  very  large 
and  ftrong  houfe,  when  inhabited  by 
its  noble  proprietors ;  but,  ftnce  the 
earl  of  Dorfet  obtained  Knowle  in 
Kent  from  the  crown,  has  been  fo  to¬ 
tally  neglected,  that  it  is  now  almoft 
intirely  gone  to  decay ;  though,  it  is 
faid,  its  ruins  are  ftill  well  worth  the 
infpe&ion  of  the  admirers  of  ancient 
architecture,  and  one  tower  in  particu¬ 
lar  is  much  talked  of  in  the  country. 

Kidbrook,  about  nine  miles  weft  of  Kid- 
T unbridge  -  Wells,  is  the  manfton- 
houfe  of  the  right  honourable  lord 
Abergavenny. 

It  is  an  elegant  ftruCture,  in  the  mo¬ 
dem 
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*  « 

Kid-  dern  tafle,  iituated  in  a  very  wild  and 
pleafant  country,  which  abounds  with 
game  of  all  kinds. 

..  % 

'  ~  \ 

*  And  near  it  are  the  remains  of 

■  ft 

Brainblety,  a  very  ancient  building, 
which  was  long  the  manfion-houfe  of 
this  noble  family. 

i  * 

Eaft-  East-Gpinstead  is  mentioned  as 
^ie  weftern  boundary  of  Tunbridge- 

<— -v— 1  Wells,  becaufe  it  is  the  only  town  of 
any  note  on  that  fide.  It  is  fituated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Suffex, 
almoft  on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and 
Kent,  and  about  thirteen  miles  from 
the  Wells.  It  is  an  ancient  town 
which  came  to  the  family  of  the 
S.ackvilles  about  the  time  of  Edward 
the  third. 


*  Mr.  E.  B, 
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Robert  the  fecond  earl  of  Dorfet,  Eaft- 

Grin 

in  the  reign  of  James  the  firft,  left,  by  ftead' 
his  *  laft  will,  a  thoufand  pounds  to 1 — -v— 
build  a  college  in  this  town,  for  thirty- 
one  poor  unmarried  perfons ;  namely, 
twenty-one  men,  and  ten  women ; 
and  his  lordfhip  endowed  this  hofpital 
with  three  hundred  and  thirty  pounds 
per  annum  for  their  maintenance,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  called,  as  it  now  is, 

“  Sackville-college.  It  is  a  ftrong 
brick  building  fituated  at  one  end  oi 
the  town,  and  well  contrived  for  the 
purpofe. 

The  town  itfelf  is  irregularly  built, 
with  only  two  or  three  tolerable  hou- 
fes  in  it,  the  others  being  very  mean  ; 
but,  as  it  is  the  great  thoroughfare  to 
Lewes,  it  has  a  good  trade,  and  the 
“  Crown”  is  faid  to  be  as  good  an  inn 

as 

*  Dugdale,  vol.  2.  p.  Collins’s  Bar.  p.  448- 
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Eaft- 

Grin- 

ftead. 


as  any  in  Suffex.  This  town  is  a  bo¬ 
rough  by  prefcription,  and  fends  two 
members  to  parliament,  who  are  elec¬ 
ted  by  about  thirty-five  burgage-hold¬ 
ers,  the  returning  officer  being  the  bai¬ 
liff,  chofen  by  a  jury  at  the  duke  of 
Dorfet’s  court-leet.  Henry  the  fe- 
venth  granted  a  charter  for  a  monthly 
market  here  ;  and  the  affizes  are  held 


at  Eaft-Grinftead  every  third  year  in 
rotation,  Lewes  and  Horfham  being 
the  other  county  towns.  It  has  four 
fairs  in  the  year,  and  fome  of  them 
are  very  confiderable  for  welch  runts, 
and  all  other  cattle,  which  are  brought 
here  in  great  plenty,  to  fupply  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Kent,  Suffex,  and  Surrey. 


Clat-  Clatford,  the  feat  of  John  Eve- 
f°rd'..  ,  tyn  efquire;  is  faid  to  be  an  extremely 
good  houfe :  it  is  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  this  town  on  the  Surrey  fide ; 

and 
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and  travellers  who  are  obliged  to  flop  Clat- 
at  Eaft-Grinftead  for  refrefhment  can  . 
fcarce  fpend  their  fpare  time  better 
than  in  furveying  it.  The  lituation  of 
this  houfe  is  very  pleafant,  it  being 
furrounded  with  meadows  watered  by 
running  ftreams,  and  having  its  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills  covered  with  wood,  fo 
as  to  make  it  on  the  whole  a  delight¬ 
ful  fummer  retreat ;  but  the  badnefs  of 
the  roads  all  around  it,  except  the 
turnpike,  renders  it  a  difagreeable  win¬ 
ter  lituation. 

It  certainly  is  going  a  great  way  Con- 
from  the  place  the  author  has  been 
treating  of,  to  get  fo  far,  into  Suffex 
and  Surrey,  as  he  now  is  ;  but  as  many 
gentlemen  are  fond  of  excurlions  in 
the  fummer,  and  as  the  ride  from  T un- 
bridge-Wells  to  thefe  places,  in  that 
feafon,  is  far  from  being  difagreeable, 

he 


1 
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Con-  he  hopes  it  will  not  be  efteemed  an 
ufelefs  digreffion,  efpecially  as  he  was 
under  a  neceffity  of  recurring  to  Eaft- 
Grinftead,  for  a  boundary  fufficiently 
diftinguiffied  to  point  out  the  lituation 
of  the  Wells  in  a  general  map. 

And  if,  in  this  part  of  the  work,  it 
happens  that  the  author  has  either  omit¬ 
ted,  or  been  lefs  particular  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  any  place  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  him,  let  it  be  remembered 
that,  as  the  defign  of  publifhing  this 
book  was  never  entertained  till  after  he 

was  fettled  in  London,  every  omiffion 

•  * 

or  negledl  of  this  kind  is  wholly  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  difficulties  that  he  has  found 
in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  any  au¬ 
thentic  or  more  compleat  information 
in  relation  to  thofe  places. 

1  THE 

mi 

•v  *  • 
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Chap.  I. 

Of  the  intereft  of  the  inhabitants  of 

T  unbridge- Wells. 

-  *  V  ) 

THOUGH  Tunbridge-Wells  is  Intereft 

now  become  a  populous  andj^W 
a  flourifhing  village,  there  is,  in  the  cants, 
prefent  ftate  of  things,  very  little  inter¬ 
nal  wealth  amongft  its  inhabitants, 
but  what  intirely  depends  upon  the 
water  ;  if  therefore  the  fprings  were  to 
fail,  or,  which  is  far  more  probable,  be¬ 
come  unfafhionable,  the  place  itfelf 
muft  in  a  few  years  return  to  its  ori¬ 
ginal  ftate,  unlefs  fome  method  could 
be  difeovered  of  keeping  up  a  trade, 

2  -  T  and  • 
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Intereft  and  drawing  wealth  into  it,  of  which 

Inhabi-  *s  now  difficult  to  form  any 
tarns.  idea. 


To  illuftrate  this  obfervation,  we 
need  only  paint  the  confequences  of  a 
bad  feafon  amongft  the  inferior  tradef- 
men  in  its  proper  colours ;  and,  though 
the  men  of  fubftance  and  property  do 
not  fo  immediately  feel  its  fevere  ef¬ 
fects,  yet  they  muft  acknowledge  that 
a  few  repetitions  of  the  fame  deftruc- 
tive  potion  would  be  fufficient  to  com- 
pleat  their  ruin,  for  certainly  thofe 
houfes,  in  which  the  greater  part  of 
their  fubftance  conftfts,  are  only  valu¬ 
able  in  proportion  to  the  company, 
by  which  they  are  occupied  in  the 
fummer. 


Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
heat  fttuation  of  things,  this  people 

i  ftand 
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ftand  all  upon  nearly  the  fame  preca- Intereft 
rious  foundation,  and  confequently, 
that  it  is  their  intereft  to  endeavour  totants. 
procure  for  themfelves  a  more  inde-'""/"“ 
pendent  ftate,  ftnce  nothing  is  lo  vari¬ 
able  as  faffiion  :  and  it  fhould  feem 
that  no  courfe  of  aftion  will  better  an- 
fwer  this  important  end,  than  making 
it  their  ftudy  to  increafe  the  internal 
trade  of  the  place,  and  to  keep  the 
wealth,  that  is  brought  to  them  in  the 
feafon,  as  much  as  poftible  circulating 
amongft  themfelves. 

How  to  accomplifh  this  is  the 
grand  queftion,  but,  difficult  as  it  may 
feem,  it  probably  is  reducible  to  thefe 
three  heads - - 

Firft,  Let  the  fubftantial  inhabitants 
give  their  attention  to  farming. 

T  2  Secondly, 
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Intereft  Secondly,  Let  all  encourage  and  pro- 

Inhatu-  mote  a  mutual  trade  among  them- 
tants.  lelves  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power 
in  every  branch  of  bufinefs.  • 


Thirdly,  Let  it  be  their  endeavour  to 
engage  the  trade  of  the  furrounding 
country  as  far  as  poftible. 


I.  By  giving  their  attention  to  farm¬ 
ing,  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  their 
own  lands,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  furrounding  forefl,  they  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  neceffity  of  fending  their  mo¬ 
ney  to  diftant  markets  for  many  of 
thofe  neceffaries  of  which  there  is  fo 
great  a  confumption  in  the  time  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  advantages  refulting 
from  this  are  too  evident  to  require 
any  illuftration  :  one  would  think  too 
the  profits,  certainly  arifing  from  an 
induftrious  application  to  this  article, 

would 
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would  be  a  fufficient  inducement  to  Intereft 
ftir  up  the  men  of  property  thus  tolnha'bi_ 
employ  their  money  and  their  time,  cants, 
which  can  fcarcely  be  improved  to  bet¬ 
ter  purpofes. 

"  /  . 

II.  To  promote  a  mutual  trade  a- 
mongft  themfelves  in  every  branch  of 
bulinefs,  it  is  neceffary  to  encourage 
an  open  and  honeft  difpoiition  amongft 
the  tradefmen,  and  cordially  to  avoid 
and  difcountenance  all  thofe  undermi¬ 
ning  methods  of  tranfacting  affairs 
which  are  a  difgrace  to  trade  in  gene¬ 
ral,  and  the  certain  bane  of  every  place 
where  they  are  encouraged. 

To  anfwer  this  end,  nothing  can 
be  more  effentially  neceffary  than  to 
cultivate  a  fpirit  of  concord  and  pub¬ 
lic  affection  amongft  the  inhabitants ; 
for,  as  they  all  have  a  mutual  depen- 

T  3  dence 
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Intereft  dence  upon  each  other,  they  ought  to 

Inhabi-  ceraented  together  in  the  ftrong 
tants-  ties  of  amity,  and  to  know  that  by  pro¬ 
moting  their  neighbour’s  intereft  they 
take  the  beft  and  fureft  method  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  own. 

In  circumftances  like  thefe  their 
prices  will  be  one,  and  their  advan¬ 
tages,  by  becoming  equal,  mull  be 
greatly  increafed.  Of  this,  if  it  were 
neceflary,  it  would  be  ealy  to  produce 
an  inftance  from  the  fortune  *  of  one 
let  of  men,  who  by  this  condudt  have 
railed  themfelves,  without  incurring 
the  reproach  of  extortion,  to  a  very 

considerable  degree  of  eminence  in 
the  place. 

I 

And,  it  all  in  general  were  to  act  on 
the  fame  plan,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
this,  by  railing  individuals  to  a  better 

*  The  Butchers. 
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ftate,  would  furnifh  means  ready  upon  Interest 
every  occasion  to  promote  the  common  ^  nhabi- 
good,  and  to  render  the  whole  much  tarns. 
lefs  dependent  upon  that  foreign  affif- 
tance,  without  which  it  is  not  now  pof- 
fxble,  that  any  of  them  fhould  be  long 
able  to  fupport  their  credit  upon  the 

fpot. 

But  if  inftead  of  this,  from  a  fancied 
oppofition  and  clafhing  of  intereft, 
from  an  envious  dread  of  feeing  others 
become  their  equals  or  fuperiors  in 
point  of  fortune,  or  from  any  other 
meanly  felfifh  considerations  of  the 
fame  kind,  the  people  of  fubftance  en¬ 
deavour  to  undermine  others  in  the  pri¬ 
ces  of  their  houfes  and  goods ;  to  bring 
in  and  fupport  temporary  traders  to 
underfell  the  fettled  inhabitants  ;  or, 
on  account  or  trifling  advantages,  un- 
neceffarily  to  deal  with  ittangeis  and 

T  4  to 
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Intereic  to  expend  their  money  at  diftant  mar- 

Inhabi-  kets ;  ail  this  muft  afluredly  be  leffen- 
tants.  ing  the  well-being  of  the  place  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  prove  on  the  whole  a  much 
greater  public  damage  than,  in  any 
circumftances,  it  can  be  a  private  be¬ 
nefit. 

III.  To  engage  the  trade,  of  the 
furrounding  country,  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Tunbridge- 
Wells,  in  all  their  unavoidable  dealings 
abroad,  fhould  always  give  the  prefe¬ 
rence  to  thofe  farmers  and  tradefmen, 
who  are  the  nr  oft  conveniently  Unra¬ 
ted  for  expending  their  money  in  the 
place. 


But  to  anfwer  this  end  nothing  can 
be  more  eflential  than  to  keep  com¬ 
modities  of  all  kinds  at  the  rnoft  rea- 
ionable  rates,  Without  this  it  will  be 


vam 
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vain  to  think  even  of  a  good  internal  Intereft 
trade  among  themfelves,  and  much 
more  vain  to  hope  to  draw  in  that  oftants. 
the  furrounding  country.  The  tradef- 
men  cannot  more  effectually  hurt 
themfelves,  or  ruin  the  trade  of  the 
place,  than  by  negleCting  to  attend  to 
this  article,  for  certainly  whoever  has 
money  to  lay  out  will  carry  it  to  the 
cheapeft  market ;  it  therefore  muff  af- 
furedly  be  the  intereft  of  every  branch 
of  buftnefs  to  make  this  point  their  > 
principal  aim. 

And,  to  keep  goods  at  the  lowed 
prices,  it  ought  to  be  the  general  con¬ 
cern  effectually  to  difcourage  the  en¬ 
trance  of  too  many  into  any  one 
branch  of  trade.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  plain.  Every  man  ought  to  live  by 
the  trade  he  purfues,  and  confequent- 
]y,  where  the  return  is  final!,  the  pro- 


( 
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Intereft  fits  fhould  be  proportionably  large,  or 

Inhabi-  tradefman  mu  Pc  fail :  while  on  the 
fanes,  other  hand  an  extenfive  trade  enables 

a  man  to  deal  for  lefs  profit,  and  thus 
to  become  a  public  benefit  to  the  place 
he  inhabits. 

It  may  pofiibly  be  objected  to  this, 
that  rivalfhip  in  trade  is  always  ef- 
teemed  beneficial  to  the  public,  by  its 
tendency  to  keep  goods  at  a  market¬ 
able  price,  and  to  prevent  thofe  com¬ 
binations  of  particular  branches,  where¬ 
by  one  fet  of  men  fhall  be  enabled  to 
impofe  in  the  mod  flagrant  manner 
upon  a  whole  people. — And  this  rea- 
foning  will  certainly  hold  good  fo 
long  as  trade  is  not  really  over-bur- 
thened  ;  but,  whenever  that  is  the  cafe, 
the  confequences  refulting  from  it  muft 
be  as  before  deferibed,  and  therefore 
the  neceflity  of  mutually  dealing  with 

each 
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each  other,  and  preventing  needy  ad-  Intereft 
venturers  from  increaiing  the  number  ^hahl- 
of  tradefmen  beyond  what  the  demand  tants. 
of  the  place  and  its  neighbourhood 
can  poffibly  fupport,  mull  for  ever  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  ftrongeft  light  to  all  men 
of  fenfe  and  reflection. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  unity  and 
public  affeCtion,  thus  honeftly  recom¬ 
mended,  be  cultivated  in  a  proper 
manner  at  T unbridge-W ells,  general 
opulence  will  undoubtedly  be  more 
eaflly  attained,  private  fortunes  be 
more  frequently  made,  the  means  of 
living  be  more  abundant  and  plenti¬ 
ful,  and  confequently  the  inhabitants 
increafed,  and  the  independency  of  the 
country  fo  far  eftahlifhed,  that  a  bad 
feafon  or  two,  inftead  of  throwing  all 
into  defpair  and  confuflon,  will  hardly 
be  felt,  and  may  at  any  time  be  eaflly 

retrieved. 
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Intereft  retrieved.  Such  are  the  natural  con- 

Lihabi-  f~ecluences  of  amity  and  concord,  “  but, 
rants.  £C  when  a  houfe  or  city  is  divided 
“  againft  itfelf,  it  cannot  hand.” 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  but  there 
are  fome  obftacies  to  this  general  uni¬ 
on,  which  it  may  be  difficult  at  firft  to 
overcome — one  there  certainly  is 
which  ought  however  to  be  fpeedily 
removed,  namely,  that  mean  and  fcan- 
dalous  practice  of  93  ((  Touting”  which 
the  greateft  part  or  thefe  tradefmen 
have  fo  prepofteroufly  fallen  into. 

This  abffird  cuftom  is  now  carried 
to  fuch  exceffive  heights  that  it  not 
only  inflames  the  malevolent  paffions 

to 

By  touting  is  meant,  the  tradefmen’s  meet¬ 
ing  the  company  on  the  road  at  their  firft  arrival, 

to  i'olicit  their  cuftom  while  they  continue  at  the 
Wells. 
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to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  raife  heats  and  Intereil 
never-ceahng  animoixties  among  them- 
felves,  not  only  is  beyond  all  concep-  tarns, 
tion  troublefome  to  the  company  on 
their  near  arrival ;  but  alfo,  as  its  natu¬ 
ral  confequence,  begets  fuch  a  mean- 
nefs  of  fpirit,  occalions  fuch  a  negledt 
of  builnefs,  engenders  fuch  idle  habits, 
and  is  attended  with  fuch  needlefs  ex- 
pences,  that  in  every  refpeit  it  is  moft 
fatally  ruinous  and  deftructive  to  the 
intereft  of  the  people,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  place. 

Chap.  II. 


DC 


Of  the  improvements  that  may 
made  at  Tunbridge- Wells. 

Improvements  are  fo  much  the  fm- 
intereft  of  a  public  place,  that  it  is  Prove' 
in  fome  meafure  ftraining  a  point  to 
treat  of  them  in  a  feparate  chapter  5  for, 

as 
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Im-  as  the  well-being  of  thefe  places  de- 

meats*  Pen^s  upon  the  company  that  refort  to 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  the  importance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  endeavouring  to  draw  com¬ 
pany  thither,  by  concurring  to  make 
the  place  they  belong  to  as  agreeable 
and  commodious  as  it  poffibly  can 
be. 

* 

And  Tunbridge- Wells,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  degree  of  maturity  to 
which  it  is  arrived,  is  not  yet  fo  per¬ 
fect  but  that  it  will  admit  of  very  con- 
fiderable  improvements,  fome  of 
which  may  be  made  to  add  to  the 
amufements  of  thofe  who  go  there  in 
fearch  of  pleafure,  others  to  increafe  its 
beneficial  effects  to  fuch  as  attend  it 
for  the  recovery  of  health,  and  others 
to  add  to  the  advantages  of  its  con- 

ftant 


l 
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ftant  inhabitants  by  extending  their  Im- 


trade. 


prove- 

ments. 


V/ith  the  greateft  pleafure  i  have  Turn- 
heard  that  this  fubjedt  of  improvements 
has  lately  been  ferioufly  can  vailed  — 
among  fome  of  the  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place,  and  that,  amongil 
other  ufeful  and  important  works,  a 
turn-pike  road  from  Tunbridge- Wells 
to  Lewes  is  one  that  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  :  whether  it  is  likely  to  foe « 
ceed  or  not,  i  am  not  informed  ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  will,  it  certainly  is  a 
fcheme  which  carries  the  appearance 
of  the  higheft  degree  of  utility,  as  it 
cannot  fail  of  eftablifhing  a  more  open 
and  conftant  communication  between 
the  Wells  and  all  that  part  of  Suffex. 

One  advantage  moft  obvioully  arifing 
from  it  will  be  an  inducement  to  the 
company  going  to  and'  returning  from 

Bright- 

/  ' 
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Turn-  Brighthelmftone  to  pafs  two  or  three 
Lews!  days  or  a  week  by  the  way  at  Tun- 
' — « — ’  bridge,  and  this  will  be  making  that 
place  as  ferviceabie  to  the  Wells,  in 
fome  refpeCts,  as  it  may  be  efteemed 
detrimental  in  others.  If  indeed 
Brighthelmftone  was  the  fuperior  place, 
where  plealures  abounded  in  greater 
perfection  than  at  the  Wells,  it  might 
be  bad  policy  to  open  an  ealier  com¬ 
munication  between  them ;  but,  as 
Tunbridge  has  confeffedly  greatly  the 
advantage  of  her  rival  in  every  reipeCt, 
fhe  cannot  fuffer,  but  rnuft,  on  the 
whole,  be  an  infinite  gainer  by  fuch  a 
clofe  comparifon  as  will,  while  it  fets 
off  her  perfections  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage,  make  her  adver fary’s  deficien¬ 
cies  but  the  more  confpicuous. 

Mar-  And  if,  while  this  work  is  carrying 

the  inhabitants,  to  complete  their 

pro- 
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project  for  advancing  the  intereft  ofMar- 
the  place,  would  get  a  market  eftab-  ^ 
lifhed  at  Tunbridge-Wells,  this  would 
undoubtedly  bring  fuch  an  increafe  of 
trade  as  muft  be  univerfally  beneficial. 

A  fcheme  of  this  kind  will  afiu- 
redly  be  attended  with  many  difcou- 
ragements  at  firft,  which  it  will  re¬ 
quire  firmnefs  and  perfeverance-  in  the 
inhabitants  to  overcome  ;  but  if  the 
townfmen  in  general,  to  encourage 
their  own  market,  determine  among 
themfelves  to  go  to  no  other,  there  are 
inhabitants  in  number,  and  of  fub- 
ftance  enough  to  promote  fuch  a  fale, 
as  Ihall  make  it  worth  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  farmers  while  to  bring  their  goods 
to  them,  in  preference  to  any  other. 

And  perhaps  this  fcheme  will  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  making  a  good 

U  road 


I 
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Mar-  road  between  the  W ells  and  Woodfgate, 
^et*>-  .  as  this  will  be  laying  all  that  fide  of  the 
country  open  to  themfelves,  and  con- 
fequently  tend  to  enlarge  their  com¬ 
munication,  and  extend  their  trade  to 
the  furrounding  farmers. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  feared  that  there 
are  men  of  narrow  fouls  and  fhort- 
lighted  views,  who,  incapable  them¬ 
felves  of  comprehending  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  extended  trade,  and  full  of 
fears  of  being  hurt  by  they  know  not 
what,  will  endeavour  to  inftill  their 
prejudices  into  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen,  and  fupport  their  oppoli- 
tion  to  thefe  improvements  by  all  the 
fpecious  arguments  that  fophiftry  can 
invent ;  and  happy  will  it  be  for  the 
place  in  general,  if  they  do  not  fo  far 
prevail  over  weak  minds,  as  to  defeat 
the  raoft  falutary  fchemes  that  ever 

were 


I 
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were  propofed  for  the  benefit  of  Tun-  Mar- 
bridge- Wells  ;  but  in  full  hope  that  ^et" 
fuch  perfons,  if  fuch  there  are,  will 
have  but  little  influence,  i  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  mention  fome  lefs  important, 
though  far  from  contemptible  addi¬ 
tions  that  may  be  made  to  the  plea- 
fures  or  convenience  of  this  place. 

The  firft,  and  raoft  confiderable  im-  Warm 
provement  to  be  recommended,  is  to  ®at‘u 
make  an  artificial  warm  bath  of  the 
mineral  water. 

This  is  a  piece  of  advice  in  which 
i  have  long  been  anticipated  by  doc¬ 
tor  Linden,  in  his  “  treatife  on  the 
“  origin  and  nature  of  chalybeate 
H  water.” - 


“  I  am  really  furprized  (fays  he) 
“  that  thefe  artificial  baths  are  fo  little 

U  2  known 
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“  known  and,  made  ufe  of :  and,  as  i 
“  take  this  negleCt  to  be  a  great  lofs 
“  and  detriment  to  the  community, 
“  i  would  perfuade  all  proprietors  of 
“  thefe  wells,  but  particularly  of 
“  thofe  at  Tunbridge  in  Kent  (which 
“  are  of  the  beft  and  moft  ufeful 
u  kind  of  water  for  this  purpofe)  to 
“  ereCt  thefe  baths  without  farther 
“  lofs  of  time:  and  if  any  affiftance, 
“  that  is  in  my  power  to  lend,  is 
“  wanted  thereto,  i  fhould  be  very 
“  happy  in  giving  my  advice  and  di- 
<c  reCtion,  for  the  completion  of  a 
“  work  fo  inftrumental  to  the  public 
“  good 

Doctor  Linden  has  not  only  thus 
ftrongly  recommended  thefe  baths,  but 
given  fome  very  clear  and  particular 
directions  in  his  book  how  they  may 

be 


*  Linden  on  waters,  page  66, 
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be  moft  conveniently  formed ;  and,  as  Warm 
the  whole  apparatus  is  ftmple  and 
plain,  and  the  lituation  of  the  wells 
fo  fuitable,  that  the  little  houfe  ad¬ 
joining  may  be  very  ealily  adapted  to 
the  purpofe  of  a  bath,  and  the  fpring, 
which  now  runs  wafte,  made  to  fur- 
nifti  a  fufficiency  of  water,  moft  com¬ 
pletely  to  anfwer  this  intention,  it 
may  perhaps  be  more  attentively 
thought  of  than  it  hitherto  has  been. 

o 

For  a  particular  defcription  of  the 
machine  for  heating  the  mineral  water, 
without  detriment  to  its  virtues,  fee 
“  Linden  on  chalybeate  water,  page 

<c  61-64. 

Probably,  if  ever  any  fcheme  of  this 
kind  fhould  be  put  into  execution  at 
Tunbridge- Wells,  there  will  be  fome 
contrivance  for  a  bathing  ciftern  much 

U  3  more 
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Warm  more  convenient  and  agreeable,  and  at 
,  the  fame  time  equally  as  ufeful  as  the 
bathing  tub  deferibed  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  doctor  Linden ;  or  at  leaft, 
if  it  be  judged  neceffary  to  have  fuch  a 
tub  to  anfwer  the  medicinal  intention 
of  thefe  baths  in  fome  cafes,  yet,  as 
pleafure  is  to  be  confulted  as  well  as 
health,  and  both  are  as  near  as  poffible 
in  all  inftances  to  be  united  in  fuch  a 
place  as  Tunbridge- Wells,  it  muft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  proper  to  add  to  this  a  more 
capacious  bath. 

That  this  would  be  an  agreeable 
and  a  ufeful  improvement  is  highly 
probable,  for  certainly,  as  the  pleafure 
of  bathing  is  very  conliderable,  fo  its 
utility,  in  various  difeafes  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  is  inconteflable;  andasTun- 
bridge-Wells  is  already  happily  poflef- 
fed  of  a  cold  bath  not  to  be  exceeded  in 

the 
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warm 


94  DoCtor  Linden,  in  many  cafes,  gives  the  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  artificial  warm  bath  above  the  na¬ 
tural,  becaufe  the  fixed  mineral  fpirits  in  the  na¬ 
tural  hot  waters  are  too  powerful  and  heavy  for 
fome  patients  ;  promote  too  rapid  a  circulation  of 
the  blood,  force  and  feparate  too  much  ferum 
therefrom,  and  often-times  produce  other  fatal 
confequences. 

There  are  many  diforders,  he  fays,  fuch  as  the 
contraction  of  the  nerves  from  fcorbutic  matter, 
barrennefs,  and  other  obftrudtions  incident  to  wo¬ 
men,  in  which  the  natural  baths  are  only  relievers, 
while  the  artificial  baths  are  found  a  cure.  This 
he  aferibes  to  the  volatile  fpirit  of  thefe  waters 
penetrating  through  all  the  fmall  and  minute 
vefiels,  and  thus  removing  the  occafion  of  many 
diforders  in  which  the  natural  hot  waters  cannot 
be  fo  ferviceable  on  account  of  their  lofing  this 
excellent  ipirit  by  their  continual  heat. 

To  this  he  adds,  that  there  are  two  forts  of 
artificial  warm  baths,  one  of  which  is  contrived 
to  preferve  as  much  as  poflible  of  the  volatile  mi¬ 
neral  fpirit,  which,  in  bathing,  penetrates  through 
the  fkin,  finews,  nerves,  and  mufcles,  and  irrita¬ 
ting  them  by  that  means  braces  and  elevates  the 
relaxed  and  weak  vefiels,  and  rekores  them  to 
their  natural  vigour  i  and  thus  the  whole  fyftem 
recovers  itfelf,  and  the  peccant  matter  is  expelled, 
and  carried  off  by  perfpiration. 


But 
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Warm  warm  bath  as  any  in  nature,  it  only 
v  ...  k  .  wants  the  latter  to  make  it  one  of  the 
compleateft  places  in  the  world  for  the 
reftoration  of  health. 

We  know  from  continually  repeat¬ 
ed  experience,  that,  by  drinking  this 
water,  obftrudtions  of  all  kinds  are  re¬ 
moved  ;  the  blood  diluted,  attenuated, 
and  fweetened ;  the  nerves  braced  and 
ftrengthened  ;  and  the  digeftions  pow¬ 
erfully  afiifted ;  and  it  is  highly  rea- 
fonable  to  conclude  that  its  effects 
would  be  greater,  and  more  confpicu- 
ous,  if  an  artificial  warm  bath  was 
erected  in  the  place,  as  this  would  en¬ 
large 

But  thefe  baths,  which  are  generally  ufed  for 
weak  and  decayed  nerves,  and  have  been  by  ex¬ 
perience  found  extremely  beneficial  in  thefe  com¬ 
plaints-,  ought  never  to  be  ufed  without  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  affiftance  of  a  fkilful  phyfician,  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  conftitution  and  difeafe  of  the  patient, 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  waters  of  which  the 
bath  is  prepared. 

Linden  on  waters,  page  58—65, 


* 
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t  r  • 

large  its  beneficial  influence  in  many  Warm 
cafes,  capable  of  much  additional  af-  ^atik , 
fiftance  from  a  proper  external  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  valuable  remedy. 

The  next  improvement,  that  feems  Roads, 
to  call  for  the  attention  of  the  inhabi-  * 
tants  of  Tunbridge- Wells,  is  an  effec¬ 
tual  amendment  of  all  the  roads  in 
and  near  the  place.  T he  neceflity  of 
fetting  about  this  important  work  be¬ 
comes  every  year  more  evident,  and 
one  would  think  the  advantages,  na¬ 
turally  refulting  from  it,  would  be  a 
fufficient  motive  to  its  vigorous  profe- 
cution. 

In  what  manner  the  turnpike  road 
from  Tunbridge-town  to  the  Wells 
fhould  be  managed,  mu  ft  be  left  to 
the  commiffioners ;  but  the  very  difa- 
greable  condition,  in  which  that  road 

3  is 
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Roads,  is  now  fuffered  to  remain,  certainly 
^ leaves  the  inhabitants  of  T unbridge- 
Wells  much  room  to  remonftrate 
againft  the  prefent  management,  and 
to  inftft  upon  fomething  being  done 
on  their  lide  of  the  gate  anfwerable  to 
the  fums  collected  on  account  of  the 
refort  to  that  place. 

The  roads  within  the  place  mu  ft  be 
the  work  of  the  inhabitants  themfelves, 
and  to  have  the  principal  of  them,  es¬ 
pecially  round  the  parade,  and  up 
Mount-Sion-Hill,  well  paved,  in  the 
manner  of  other  country-towns,  would 
be  an  undertaking  no  lefs  honourable 
to  the  prefent  generation,  than  ufeful 
to  the  future. 

The  bye  roads  furrounding  the 
Wells  muft  alfo  be  the  work  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  in  conjunction  with  the  pa- 

rifhes 
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rifhes  in  which  they  happen  to  be  fitu-  Roads, 
ated — The  moft  material  of  thefe  is 
the  road  to  Woodfgate,  and  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Foreft,  that  the  compa¬ 
ny  may  have  a  greater  variety  of  air¬ 
ings  than  they  now  can  enjoy. 

To  make  a  pleafant  and  good  road 
to  the  Foreft  would  be  a  ufeful  work, 
and  highly  agreeable  to  the  company, 
for,  as  fcarce  any  ground  can  afford 
finer  airings,  if  it  was  not  for  the  diffi- 
culty  of  getting  on  it,  and  efpecially 
with  carriages,  it  would  be  continual¬ 
ly  frequented.  It  is  therefore  highly 
defirable  to  have  a  convenient  road 
from  Mount- Sion  to  Hall’s -Hole,  and 
fo  on  to  the  Foreft ;  and  again  from 
the  Chapel  to  the  Blue-bell,  and  from 
thence  either  down  the  oppofite  lane, 
or  round  the  borders  of  the  inclofed 
lands,  to  the  fame  place.  Thus  as 

fine 
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Roads,  fine  a  {haded  airing  might  eafily  be 

c‘“’v  'formed  as  almoft  any  in  England,  and 
the  Foreft  will  then  lie  open  to  the  ex- 
curfions  of  the  company,  in  all  that  va¬ 
riety  of  agreeable  rides  that  are  there 
to  be  found. 

The  next  thing  to  be  recommend¬ 
ed,  under  the  article  of  improvements, 
is  works  of  an  ornamental  kind,  con¬ 
trived  to  diverfify  the  pleafures  of  the 
place,  and  thus  to  make  it  more  uni- 
verfally  entertaining. 

The  Fit  for  this  purpofe  is  a  grove  of 

Groves,  trees  at  the  foot  of  Mount-Sion,  by 
the  fide  of  a  running  ftrearn  that  di¬ 
vides  Kent  from  Suflex.  This  little 
ipot  may  be  greatly  improved  at  a  tri¬ 
fling  expence,  becaufe  bounteous  na¬ 
ture  has  already  prepared  it  for  the 
work.  If  the  brook,  fo  far  as  it  can  be 

feen, 
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feen,  was  cut  into  a  ferpentine  rivulet,  The 
and  always  kept  full  of  water,  with 
gentle  cafcade  at  the  end  of  it ;  if  the 
green  defcent  was  formed  into  a  regu- 

D 

lar  Hope,  with  a  good  quickfet  hedge 
planted  on  the  right  hand,  and  fome 
tufts  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water  to 
conceal  the  ftables  and  difagreeable 
objects  ;  and  if  the  walk  itfelf  was  Pro¬ 
perly  levelled  from  one  end  to  the  o- 
ther ;  the  whole  would  exhibit  a  moft 
romantic  and  delightful  fcene. 

On  the  top  of  the  fame  hill,  there  is 
a  grove  of  oaks,  already  dedicated  to 
the  amufement  of  the  company,  which 
might  be  made  not  only  the  ornament 
of  Mount-Sion,  but  alfo  one  of  the 
principal  places  of  entertainment  at 
Tunbridge- Wells.  An  orcheflra 
erected  there  for  the  mufic,  a  coffee- 
houfe  eftablifhed  with  proper  refrefli- 

ments 
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ments  for  the  company,  walks  cut, 
and  lamps  occasionally  hung,  would 
make  this  a  lpot  as  attractive  as 
many  a  more  celebrated  place  of 
affembly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 


Bifhop’s- Down-Common  is  alfo  ca¬ 
pable  of  much  improvement,  and  it  is 
fo  happily  difpofed  by  nature,  that, 
with  a  little  induftry  ufed  in  clearing 
the  ground,  cutting  walks,  planting 
trees,  forming  viftos,  and  other  embel¬ 


lishments  of  this  kind,  it  might  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  moil;  agreeable  places 
of  its  extent  in  the  kingdom.  It  may 
indeed  be  objected  that  a  river  will  be 
wanting  to  make  it  complete ;  but  even 


this  deficiency  may  be  mofl  beautifully, 
as  well  as  moll 95  ufefully  fupplied,  by 

collecting 


9>  The  ufefulnefs  of  this  work  may  pofTibly  be 

difputed 
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.  collecting  all  its  fprings  into  one  chan-  The 

,  Com- 

nel. 


mon. 


Improvements  of  this  kind  would  Im- 
be  an  •  almoft  inconceiveable  addition 
to  the  amufements  of  the  place,  and,  if  *— * 
the  inhabitants  were  heartily  to  unite 
in  profecuting  thefe  ufeful  and  orna¬ 
mental  works,  the  expence  would  not 
■  be  very  burthenfome  to  individuals,  or 
at  leaft  not  in  proportion  to  the  ad¬ 
vantages  refulting  therefrom  5  for  as 
Tunbridge- Wells  is  now  as  much  fre¬ 
quented  for  amufement,  as  for  health, 
by  the  people  of  falhion  and  diftinc- 
tion,  the  more  agreeable  and  enter¬ 
taining  it  is,  the  better  chance  it  will 
always  hand  of  being  filled. 

CHAP. 


difputed  at  prefent,  but,  whenever  the  inhabitants 
of  Tunbridge-Wells  are  provident  enough  to  keep 
an  engine  in  the  place,  it  will  be  clear  of  all 
doubt. 


3°4 
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Chap.  III. 

# 

Obfervations  on  fome  different  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  manner  and  time  of 
difcovering  the  mineral  fprings  at 
Tunbridge-Wells,  and  of  the  firft 
diforder  cured  by  that  water. 

^  |  ^  HERE  being  fome  traditional 
1  reports  of  circumftances,  relating 
to  the  firft  difcovery  of  the  medicinal 
properties  of  Tunbridge- Weils- Water, 
which  were  thought  too  immaterial  to 
mention  in  the  body  of  this  work ; 
there  being  alfo  fome  very  different 
accounts  of  the  time  when  this  event 
is  fuppofed  to  have  happened ;  and  the 
diforder  firft  cured  being  another 

O 

controverfial  point ;  it  perhaps  may  not 
be  altogether  ufelefs  to  add  this  chapter 
to  the  Appendix,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
the  foundation  of  the  preceding  hif- 

tory, 
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tory,  and  to  prevent  the  cenfures 
which  might  otherwife  be  thrown  up¬ 
on  it  by  thofe,  who,  depending  upon 
vulgar  report,  without  fufficiently  ex¬ 
amining  on  what  bails  it  is  raifed,  are 

prejudiced  againft  the  fimplicity  of 
truth. 

« 

I.  It  has  been  very  generally  afierted 
that  the  difcovery  of  this  water  was 
owing  to  a  Cow :  iome  fay  this 
Cow  was  finking  in  the  bog  at 
the  time  the  difcoverer  went  by  ; 
others  affert  that  it  was  a  poor  dif- 
eafed  beaft,  which  was  cured  of  its 
difbrder,  and  brought  to  give  good 
milk  again,  by  feeding  near  the 
fpring. 

The  firft  part  of  this  ftory  is  not 
abfolutely  improbable,  for,  as  the 
ground  furrounding  the  fpring  was, 

X  we 
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we  may  fuppofe,  very  boggy,  a  Cow 
might  have  ftrayed  into  it,  and  the 
men  belonging  to  her  be  dragging  the 
poor  beail  out  again  juft  as  lord 
North  came  upon  the  fpot,  which 
might  be  the  means  of  inducing  his 
lordthip  to  take  more  notice  of  the 
water  than  he  did  in  paffing  to  Bridge ; 
but,  as  this  immaterial  circumftance  is 
not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  old  ma- 
nufcripts  in  my  poffeftion,  it  was  not 
thought  worth  recording. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  ftory, 
it  is  fo  much  of  a  piece  with  king  Bla- 
don’s  Swine  at  Bath,  the  leprous  Shep¬ 
herd  at  Epfom,  and  the  Dreamer  of 
Glaftonbury,  that  i  dare  fay  it  needs 
no  refuting 

II.  There  is  a  traditional  report,  that 
the  gentleman  who  firft  difcovered 

the 
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the  water,  was  an  invalid,  lodging 
at  Somerhill. 

This  ftory  has  been  adopted  by 
many  who  have  had  no  opportunity, 
or  no  inclination,  to  make  proper  en¬ 
quiries  ;  but  as  it  is  not  only  unat¬ 
tended  with  any  circumftances  to  evi¬ 
dence  its  truth,  but  is  alfo  directly 
oppofed  to  the  teftimony  of  thofe  who 
alone  are  capable  of  fupporting  their 
relation  by  probable  arguments,  and 
as  the  ftory  of  the  difeafed  Cow  is 
tacked  to  it  as  an  effential  part,  i  can¬ 
not  heiitate  a  moment  in  renoun¬ 
cing  the  whole  as  a  fidtion. 

Ill,  It  has  been  objedted  againft  the 
ftory,  as  related  in  this  work,  that  it 
is  furpriling  lord  North  fhould  take 
more  notice  of  the  water,  than  any 
body  elfe  that  had  ever  travelled 

X  2  this 
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this  road ;  and  equally  wonderful 
that  he  fhould  make  thefe  remarks 
in  returning  back,  rather  than  in 
going,  unlefs  fome  extraordinary 
circumftances  happened  at  that 
juncture  to  engage  his  attention. 

To  this  it  may  be  anfwered,  as  to 
the  firft  part,  that  lord  Abergavenny  s 
family,  who  were  in  probability  the 
only  travellers  on  this  road,  were  fo 
much  accuftomed  to  the  fight  of  the 
mineral  phenomenon,  from  the  various 

about  in 
g  new  or 

furprifing  to  them,  and  therefore  they 
palfed  by  it  with  the  fame  degree 
of  careleffnefs,  with  which  men  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  every  day  pafiing  by  fome  of 
the  mold  curious  works  of  nature. 

And  to  the  other  part  it  may  be 

anfwered, 


fprings  which  were  difperfed 
the  wood,  that  it  was  nothin 


/ 
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anfwered,  that  lord  North  in  going  to 
Eridge,  being  probably  late  and  fa¬ 
tigued,  was  unwilling  to  lofe  time,  and 
through  wearinefs  incapable  of  attend¬ 
ing  to  any  thing  j  whereas,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  came  into  this  wood  at  the 
beginning  of  his  journey,  when  die 
may  well  be  fuppofed  to  have  time 
enough  before  him  to  make  particular 
obfervations  on  this  wild  country,  not 
to  fay  any  thing  of  the  condition  he 
was  then  reduced  to,  which  muft 
make  him  eagerly  catch  at  the  fhadow 
of  hope  for  relief. 

.  '  :  I  -  ••  .  -  ;  ...  .. 

IV.  It  has  been  by  fome  afferted  that 
this  difcovery  was  made  fo  long  ago 
as  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary  the 
fir  ft ;  while  others  maintain  it  is  fo 
ancient  and  obfcure,  that  none  can 
tell  when  it  happened. 

X3 
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As  an  introduction  to  the  narrative 
of  this  event  it  is  obferved,  that tc  there 
are  many  different  traditional  accounts 
of  the  firft  difcovery  of  Tunbridge- 
Wells-Water,”  and  it  cannot  be  fur- 
prifing  to  thinking  men,  that  thofe  who 
are  fond  of  antiquity,  and  efteem  no¬ 
thing  valuable  but  in  proportion  to  its 
age,  fhould  affirm  it  happened  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Mary  the  firft,  or  even 
many  years  before  queen  Mary  was  born. 
I  am  not  much  difpofed  to  enter  the 
lifts  againft  men  of  this  difpofition  ; 
but  as  this  ftory,  if  true,  muft  fap  the 
very  foundation  of  the  preceding  hif- 
tory,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  men¬ 
tion  the  reafons  that  have  induced  me  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  modern  date, 
in  oppofition  to  the  more  ancient. 

Having  been  favoured  with  feveral 
ffiort  manufcript  relations  of  this  event, 
2  and 
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and  of  circumftances  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with,  or  enfuing  upon  it,  which 
all  appear  to  have  been  written,  many 
years  ago,  by  different  per  foils ;  before 
any  attempt  was  made  towards  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  work,  they  were  care¬ 
fully  collated  with  each  other,  and  the 
following  pafiages,  being  perfectly 
confiftent  with  the  reft  of  the  ftory, 
induced  me  to  fix  the  time  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  year  one  thoufand,  fix 
hundred,  and  fix. 


u  And  this  manifeftation  was 
<c  brought  about  in  the  fourth  year  of 
«  our  gracious  monarch  king  James.’ 

Old  MSS.  N°.  i. 


“  This  difcovery  of  the  faid  waters 
<c  did  happen  to  be  made  in  the  fourth 
“  year,  or  thereabout,  of  the  late  king 
James,  and  till  then  nobody  dio  un- 

X  4  “  derftand 
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4t  derftand  that  they  had  any  vertue  in 
c‘  tnem,  more  than  other  water  had.” 

Old  MSS.  N°.  2. 

Thefe  are  proofs  convincingly  ftrong 
in  favour  of  my  chronology,  if  the  pa¬ 
pers  from  whence  they  are  tranfcribed 
may  be  depended  upon ;  but  as  nei¬ 
ther  the  writers  are  known,  nor  the 
time  when  they  were  written,  it  can¬ 
not  be  faid  how  far  they  merit  our  no¬ 
tice  5  but,  notwithstanding  our  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  thefe  refpeds,  they  afford  a 
ftrong  corroborating  proof  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  detail,  received,  many  years 
ago,  by  one  of  my  own  family  from 
the  grandchildren  of  Mrs.  Humphreys, 
who  was  the  firft  water-dipper  at  Tun¬ 
bridge- Wells,  and  the  very  perfon  that 
lent  loid  North  the  wooden  bowl  out 
of  which  he  tailed  the  water.  The 
fubftance  of  this  relation,  fo  far  as  it 

ferves 
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'  >■ 

ferves  to  fettle  the  point  at  prefent  in 
diipute,  is  as  follows - 

“  Mrs.  Humphreys  was  married  in 
<c  the  thirtieth  year  of  her  age,  and  foon 
“  afterwards  began  to  dip  water  from 
“  the  fpring  for  company  attending  the 
“  place.  This  trade  fhe  continued 
«  till  her  death,  which  happened  in  the 
{C  year  1678,  when  fhe  was  an  hun- 
“  dred  and  two  years  old.” 

MSS.  Matthew  Benge, 

From  hence  it  appears  that  this  wo¬ 
man  was  married  in.  the  year  1606, 
and  began  to  make  a  profeflion  of 
water-dipping  in  a  year  or  two  after¬ 
wards  ;  which  is  fo  exactly  conform¬ 
able  to  the  before  cited  manufcripts, 
and  all  the  beft  traditional  accounts 
now  to  be  obtained,  that  it  mud  be 
allowed  to  afford  a  ftrong  preemp¬ 
tive 
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tive  proof  of  the  time  of  this  difco- 
very,  which  will' receive  great  addi¬ 
tional  force  from  obferving  that  this 
place  is  never  mentioned  in  any 
book  or  map,  previous  to  this  pe¬ 
riod,  and  feldom  omitted  in  any  ori¬ 
ginal  maps,  or  accounts  of  Kent,  that 
have  been  fmce  published .  So  far  in¬ 
deed  is  Tunbridge- Wells  from  being 
mentioned,  that  Lambarde  in  his  Per¬ 
ambulation,  printed  in  the  year  1576, 
flips  away  from  Tunbridge-Town  to 
Afhhurft,  and  from  thence  to  Dept¬ 
ford,  with  only  faying,  “  there  is  no- 
“  thing  worth  remarking  in  all  the 
“  country which  could  not  be  if  the 
water  had  been  known  in  his  time. 

V.  It  has  been  aflerted  that  lord 
North  s  diforder  was  not  a  Con- 
fumption,  but  the  Gravel. 
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»  —  -  i  f  '  ' 

It  certainly  is  not  very  eafy  at  this 
time  to  afcertain  which  of  thefe  was 
the  diforder  that  pccafioned  Lord 
North’s  going  into  the  country  ;  but  as 
we  know  this  fpirited  young  noble¬ 
man  indulged  himfelf  very  freely  in  all 
the  pleafures  of  youth,  even  fo  far  as 
to  wafte  the  greateft  part  of  his  eftate ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  fhould  reduce 
himfelf  to  a  confumption :  and  it  is 
moft  affuredly  far  more  probable  that 
the  phyficians  fhould  prefcribe  a 
change  of  air  for  a  confumption  than 
for  the  gravel. 

Befides  this  prefumptive  argument, 
there  are  amongft  the  manufcripts  be¬ 
fore  mentioned  two  which  unite  in 
calling  it  “  a  glandular  confumption” ; 
and  another  in  which  is  the  following 
fentence : 


a  And 
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“  And  the  firft  man  that  was  cured 
“  by  this  water  was  decayed  by  a  con- 
“  fumption,  proceeding  either  from 
“  the  obftrudion  of  the  nerves,  or  elfe 
“  of  the  mefaraical  veins.” 

Old  MSS.  N°.  2.' 

Thefe  were  the  authorities  that  in¬ 
duced  me  to  call  his  lordfhip’s  difor— 
der  a  confumption,  whether  properly 
or  not  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
others.  And,  with  refped  to  this  con- 
troverfy,  i  will  content  myfelf  with  the 
opinion  of  doctor  Rowzee,  who  main¬ 
tains  that  it  is  an  effectual  remedy  in 
either  cafe - 

“  This  water  (fays  he)  doth  effec- 
<c  tually  open  all  manner  of  obftruc- 
“  tions,  wherefoever  they  be  lurking, 
“  and  specially  all  the  obftru&ions 
a  of  the  mefaraical  veins,  of  the  fpleen, 

and 
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«  and  of  the  liver. — It  fcowereth  and 
“  cleanfeth  all  the  paffages  of  urine, 

“  and  therefore  is  good  againft  the 
«  gravel,  and  ftone,  in  the  kidnies, 

{C  the  ureters,  or  the  bladder. 

Rowzee  on  Tunbridge  Water. 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 

Page  30,  line  5, for  as,  read  at. 

Page  35,  note,  line  3,  for  gave  thee,  read  caus  d 
/W  86,  //»*  11,  /or  well  well,  read  well. 

Pan  91,  line  ult.  for  Rouzee,  read  Rowzee. 

Page  164,  line  4,  for  an  oak,  read  f  a  walnut  tree.. 
Page  225,  /zVzg’  8,  built,  * 

Page  230,  /zW  15?  for  Poole,  rwtf  P°*c‘ 

|  Guillim* 
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The  figure  denotes  the  page— The  italics  refer  to  the  notes. 

A. 

ABergavenny,  lord,  the  firft  benefadtor  to  Tunbridge- 
Weils,  17—19. 

Aft  of  Parliament  to  redrain  the  buildings  at  the  Wells,  62. 

— To  make  the  Medway  navigable,  169. 

Adam  s-Well  dilcovered,  walled  in,  and  negledted,  50. 

Agues  cured  by  the  water,  78. 

Air,  its  efFedls  and  importance,  6c.— The  excellence  of  that  of 
Tunbridge  Wells,  67 — .70. 

Allen,  doctor,  his  account  of  the  water,  81. 

Amity  and  public  affedtion  recommended,  277 — 283. 
Amufements  once  confined  to  London,  20.— Extended  and 
improved  by  Nafh,  112.— Thofe  of  Tunbridge  defcribed, 
a  "3— 153- 

Amelia,  princefs,  at  the  Wells,  63. 

Anne,  queen,  vifits  the  Wells,  56.  — Paves  the  walks,  58. 

Apprentices  fent  from  the  fchools  at  the  Wells  and  Tunbridge 
town,  54.  a 

Apoplexy  relieved  by  the  water,  80. 

Archigenes  fupports  Rowzee’s  opinion,  79. 

Azincourt,  the  battle  of,  163. 

B. 

Badelfmere,  lady,  fent  to  the  Tower,  236. 

Balls  public  and  private  at  the  Wells,  120. 

Bale,  Mr.  rebuilds  the  parfonage  at  Withyham,  26c. 
Barrennefs  removed  by  the  water,  81,  85. 

Bayhall,  an  ancient  manfion,  235  —  237. 

Bayham  Abbey,  244- — 250. 

Beaulieu  incorporated  with  Bay  bam,  248. 

Becket,  Thomas  a,  his  contefts  about  Tunbridge,  194,  212. 
Bokinfold,  an  old  manfion,  252 — 254. 

Bookfeller’s  fhop,  a  place  of  rendezvous,  126. 

Bradbourne,  S:r  E.  Bettenfon's  feat,  226. 

Breakfafts,  public  ones,  frequent  at  the  Wells,  1 16. 

Brionne,  in  Normandy,  exchanged  for  Tunbridge,  103.— 7/r 

Jttuation ,  194.  y 

Brenchley,  a  fmall  town,  252. 

Brockhf 
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Brockley  granted  to  Baybam,  248. 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  forfeits  Tunbridge,  2 2 1.— Somerhill, 
233. — And  Bayhail,  236. 

Buckhurft  comes  to  the  Sackvilles,  266. 

Bullen,  Sir  T.  buried  at  Hever,  189. — Queen  Anne  courted  by 
Henry  VIII.  at  Hever,  189. 

C. 

Cade,  Jack,  his  rebellion,  vidtory,  and  death,  227 — 228. 
Camfield ,  T.  bis  Jhop  wheeled  on  Jledges,  46. 

Camlield,  W.  purchafes  Groombridge,  164. 

Cannon  cajl  near  the  Wells,  136. 

Canterbury,  archbiihops  of,  their  conteft  about  Tunbridge, 
1 94*  212. 

Caruncles  of  the  urethra  relieved  by  the  water,  80. 

Care  and  melancholy  diffonant  with  the  water,  88. 

Charles  I,  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him,  52. 

Chapel  at  the  Wells  built  by  fubfcription,  52. 

ChafFord,  a  paper-mill  there,  166. 

Cherry-tree,  Tunbridge  ware  made  of  it,  108, 

Chevening,  earl  Stanhope’s  feat,  226. 

Child,  one  burnt  at  the  Wells,  55. 

Chiddingftone  defcribed,  187. 

Cholic  from  tough  phlegm  cured  by  the  water,  80.— Flatu¬ 
lent  cured  thereby,  83. 

Clare,  Richard,  exchanges  Brionne  for  Tunbridge,  194— A- 
necdotes  of  him,  195 — 202. 

Clare,  Gilbert,  anecdotes  of  him,  202—204. 

Clare,  vide  Hartford  and  Glocefter. 

Clatford  defcribed,  270. 

Coal  brought  up  the  Medway ,  1  36. 

Coffee-houfe,  the  firft  at  the  Wells,  30. — Of  .the  prefent  cof- 
fee-houfes,  115,  126. 

Cold- bath  at  Rufthall,  59. — At  the  Wells,  61. 

Colepepper  affronts  queen  Ifabella,  and  is  hanged, 

Combwell,  a  priory,  230—252. 

Concerts  at  the  Wells,  217. 

Cough  and  fever  cured  by  the  water,  83. 

Cowden  defcribed,  167. 

Crowborough  defcribed,  261. 

Cumberland,  the  duke  of,  at  the  Wells,  63* 

Culverden  defcribed,  105, 

Cupid’s  triumphs  at  the  Wells,  144, 

D. 

Diarrhoeas,  inveterate,  cured  by  the  water,  8 4. 

Diet, 
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Diet,  a  proper  one  for  the  water  defcribed,  88. 

Difcovery  of  the  water,  1 1. — Time  of  this  event  fettled,  309# 
Dorfet,  duke  of,  refides  at  Knowle,  231. 

Dorfet,  earl  of,  rebuilds  the  fepulchral  chapel  at  Withyham. 

264.— Founds  a  college  at  Eaft-Grinftead,  269. 

Dropfies  relieved  by  the  water,  82. 

Dyfenteries  and  fluxes  cured  by  the  water,  79. 

E. 

Eaft-Grinflead  defcribed,  268. 

Edenbridge  defcribed,  190. 

Edward  I.  entertained  at  Tunbridge  caftle,  217. 

Edward  II.  repofes  at  Bokingfold,  253. 

England  Illuftrated ,  an  error  in  that  work  corrected,  247, 

Engine ,  the  propriety  of  keeping  one  at  the  Wells ,  302. 
Eridge-houfe  defcribed,  6. — Aaron  Hill's  account  of  it,  ib. 
Ewhurfl  once  a  famous  manflon,  157. 

Excurfions  in  the  country  an  agreeable  amufement  at  the 
Wells,  124. 

External  ufes  of  the  water,  80. 

F. 

Farms,  two  left  to  the  charity -fchools  of  Tunbridge  and  Tun* 
bridge-Wells,  54. 

Farmers  near  the  Wells  fiiould  be  preferred  to  more  diflant 
ones,  280. 

Farming  the  intereft  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Wells,  276. 
Female  complaints  relieved  by  the  water,  78,  81,  86. 

Ferbies  once  an  eminent  manfion,  1 5 7- ^ 

Fermor,  Sir  Henry,  his  charities,  262. 

Fever,  a  periodical  one,  cured  by  the  water,  83. 

Fire,  a  dreadful  one,  at  the  Wells,  55. 

Fiftula  cured  by  the  water,  83. 

Fiflvponds  opened,  46.' — By  what  means  reduced,  47# 

Fluor  Al bus  affifted  by  the  water,  78. 

Fluxes  cured  by  the  water,  80. 

Fonf,  a  large  one ,  near  the  Wells ,  99* 

Frant,  the  place  named  from  thence,  27. — That  village  de* 
fcribed,  256. 

Frederick  p:ince  of  Wales  at  the  Wells,  62. 

G. 

Gaming  the  evening  amufement  at  the  Wells,  1 20. 

Glafs,  painted,  in  Edenbridge  church,  190. — Some  at  Goud- 
hurft,  25  c;. 

Glocelter,  William  doike  of.  at  the  Wells,  57. 


Glocefler, 
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Glocefter,  earl  Gilbert,  rebels  againft  John,  212. 

Glocefter,  earl  Richard,  finifties  the  quarrel  with  the  archbi- 
Ihops,  214. 

Glocefter,  earl  Gilbert  the  red,  anecdotes  of  him,  216 — 219. 
Glocefter,  earl  Gilbert,  the  laft  of  this  family  killed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  220. 

Glocefter,  duke  of,  confined  at  Penfhurft,  182. 

Goudhurft  defcribed,  254. 

Great  Bounds  defcribed,  167. 

Groombridge  defcribed,  162 — 165. 

Groves  about  the  Wells  improveable,  300. 

Guthrie,  an  error  in  his  hiftorv  corrected,  200. 

H. 

Harris's  Hiftory  of  Kent,  remarks  on  a  pajfage  therein ,  196. 
Hartford,  Richard,  Earl  of,  anecdotes  of  him,  204— -205. 
Hartford ,  Roger ,  earl  of,  gives  a  buck  annually  to  the  Augujiines  of 
Canterbury ,  2 1 2. 

Henry  V.  permits  Waller  to  keep  the  duke  of  Orleans  at 
Groombridge,  163. 

Hever,  town  and  caftle  defcribed,  188 — 190. 

High  Rocks,  account  of  them,  47 — 49 — 124. 

Hill,  Aaron,  his  defcription  of  Eridge,  6. — Intended  to  improve  the 
foref ,  1 00. 

Hooke  cited,  55. 

Horfe  races,  annual,  at  the  Wells,  123. 

Hollands,  an  old  manfion,  157. 

Holland,  Sir  Thomas,  anecdotes  of  him,  158— 160. 
Hofpitallers,  their  origin  and  riches ,  1 96. 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  the  firft  water-dipper,  312. — Her  marriage, 
death,  and  age,  313. 

r. 

Ightham-Court,  a  Koufe  fo  called,  226. 

Improvement  the  intereft  of  every  public  place,  283. — Particu¬ 
lar  ones  requifite  at  the  Wells,  287 — 303. 

Inflammation?,  inward,  cured  by  the  water,  80. 

Iron  very  plentiful  near  the  Wells ,  136. 

Ireland  conquered  by  Henry  II.  207— 21 1. 

Jaundice,  black  and  yellow,  cured  by  the  wafer,  78. 

Johnfon,  Ben.  a  quotation  from  him,  176. — Co?npliments  lady 
Leicefer,  ib. 

Joan  of  Acre,  anecdotes  of  her,  218 — 220. 

K. 

Kelley,  Sir  George,  gives  a  cup  to  be  rode  for  at  the  Wells,  123. 
Knovvle  defcribed,  220. 

y  Kidbrook 
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Kjdhro.ok  defcribed,  267. 

Kipping  on,  Sir  Charles  Farnaby’s  houfe,  226.  1 

L. 

Lanfranc,  archbifhop,  recovers  Tunbridge  from  Odo,  195. 
Lamberhurli  defcribed,  250. 

Lethargies  relieved  by  the  water,  80. 

Lewes,  the  battle  of,  216. 

Linden,  his  teiiimony  in  favour  of  the  water,  840 
Long,  Mr.  builds  a  cold-bath,  59. 

M. 

Manners  once  unfavourable  to  public  places,  21 — 113. — Re- 
fined  by  Mr.  Na(h,  113. 

Marlborough,  duke  of,  descended  from  Sacharlfla,  183. 
Mayfield  defcribed,  239. 

Medway  made  navigable,  169.— Mereworth,  its  ancient  and 
prefent  ftate,  239^ — 244. 

Moate,  Mr.  Selby’s  houfe,  226. 

Mount  Ephraim,  buildings  raifed  there,  44. — Defcribed,  io5. 
Mount  Sion  eclipfes  Mount  Ephraim,  43. — Its  fituation  de¬ 
fcribed,  102. 

Montbermer,  Ralph,  marries  Joan  of  Acre,  219. 

Mufkerry,  lord,  anecdotes  of  him,  40 — 44. 

Mufic,  the  band  of,  114 — jk — 117—141. 

N. 

Names,  different,  given  to  the  place,  27. 

North,  lord,  dLcovers  the  water,  11. 

Northumberland,  earl,  rebels  againft  Rufus,  203. 

Nunnery,  one  in  Goudhurft  parifh  fupported  by  monks,  2c  i. 

O. 

Obfiruflions  removed  by  the  water,  78. 

Objedions  confidered  and  refuted,  304. 

Orleans  duke  of,  prifoner  at  Groombridge,  163. 

Otford  given  up  to  the  crown,  230. 

Oxenheath,  2  .9. 

P. 

Penfhurft-place,  the  hiftory  of,  170—187. 

P enfkurfi ,  a  Poem ,  a  quotation  from  it ,  1 77. 

Peckham,  a  Preceptory  there,  237! 

Phi li pot  co  i  re  tied,  2  OQ. 

Poetry,  the  Tunbridge,  kept  at  the  bookfeller’s  fhop,  1 17. 
Pope’s  epitaph  on  the  earl  of  Dorfet,  264 
Pro!  fic  qualities  of  the  water,  81 — 83. 

PrcfpetMs,  agreeable  ones  about  the  Wells,  125. — A  fine  ope 
at  Great  Bounds,  168. 
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Furbeck,  lady,  gives  the  ground  on  which  the  chape!  was 
built,  52. 

Queen  Henrietta  Maria  at  the  Wells,  22. 

Queen  Catharine  at  the  Wells,  \z. 

Queen  Mary  I.  gives  Hever  to  Sir  Edward  Waldegrave,  190. 
Queen  Ifabella  refufed  a  lodging  at  Leeds-caftle,  235. 

Queen  Elizabeth  is  a  benefa&refs  to  Sevenoak  fehooi,  225. 
Queen’s-grove  planted  in  honour  of  Queen  Anne,  59. 

Queen  Anne  of  Cleves  refides  at  Hever,  190. 

Queen’s  ilone,  the  ftory  of,  27.  - 

R. 

Rowzee,  dodor,  his  account  of  the  water,  &e.  27 — 36 — 77—79. 
Roads,  a  turnpike  one  to  Lewes  recommended,  287. 

Rochford,  lord,  forfeits  Hever,  189. 

Rotherfield  defcribed,  21 38. 

Roundheads  lodge  at  Rujihall,  and  arc  refufed  to  build  a  concert- 
tide,  33. 

U. 

Saliffury,  Countefs  of,  anecdotes  of  her,  158 — 161. 

Sachariffa,  anecdotes  of  her,  182  -  184. 

Schirrus  of  the  fpleen  cured  by  the  water,  78. 

Scurvy  relieved  by  the  water,  78. 

Sevenoak,  the  hiftory  of,  224 — 228. 

Seafon,  effeds  of  a  bad  one  at  the  Wells,  274. 

Sidney,  Sir  William,  has  Penlhurlt  gramed  to  him,  172, 
Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  very  eminent,  172  — 174. 

Sidney,  Sir  Phil  p,  anecdotes  of  him,  173-180. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  born  at  Penlhurft,  18.1. 

Sidney,  Llifabeth,  is  married  to  Mr.  Perry,  185. 

Slare,  dodor,  his  opinion  of  the  water,  84. 

Smythe,  Baron,  descended  from  Sachariffa,  184. 

Somerhill,  a  fine  old  manfion,  233. 

Speldhurft,  the  fprings  rife  in  that  parifh,  28.—  Country  de¬ 
fcribed,  156.  r 

Strong,  William,  Efq.  leaves  an  ekatc  to  the  Schools  of  Ian. 

bridge  and  Punbridge-Welb,  54* 

Stone  relieve  1  by  the  water,  78. 

Stomach,  the  diforders  of,  relieved  by  the  water.  So— 83. 

rr. 

templars,  their  origin  and  fall,  1 9  6. 

Thorneham,  Sir  Robert,  charitable  to  monks,  248  —  251. 
Touting  humoroufiy  defcribed,  1 3  8— - 1 44- — Its  bad  effeds, 

s84-  y  2  Tree» 


The  I  N  D  E  X. 

Trees  planted  on  the  walks,  32. 

Tradesmen  expofed  to  many  inconvenlencies,  32 — 3 <3. 

Tunbridge-Wells,  why  the  place  was  fo  named,  28.  — Its  fitua- 
tion  and  boundaries,  98.— Its  conveniences  and  advantages 
as  a  place  of  pleafure  enumerated,  109. — Its  fuperiority  over 
Brighthelmftone,  288. 

Tumour,  a  painful  one  in  the  ttomach,  removed  by  the  water, 
83. 

;  >V. 

Vane,  Sir  Ralph,  forfeits  Penftiurtt  to  the  crown,  17 1. 

Verbal  information  the  bafis  of  this  hiftory,  3. 

Venereal  complaints  aflitted  by  the  water,  80—  84. 

Vomiting  relieved  by  tbe  water,  80. 

W. 

Water  the  mineral  difcovered,  1 1. — grows  famous,  19.— Ama¬ 
zing  quantity  drank  per  day  at  firft,  36. — Its  virtues  and 
properties,  72.— 86.— Of  the  diet,  &c.  necefiary  with  it, 
87. — 98. 

Water  for  family  ufe  excellent  at  the  Wells,  109. 

Wadburft  defcribed,  236. 

Warm  Bath,  an  artificial  one  recommended  at  the  Wells, 
291 — 296. 

Wales  prince  and  princefs  at  the  Wells,  62; 

Waller,  Sir  Richard,  flory  of  him,  163. 

Waller,  the  poet,  cited,  35.— -Addrefies  lady  Dorothy  Sidney, 
183. 

Water-works,  at  the  cold  bath,  59. 

Weller’s  houfe  on  the  Culverden  defcribed,  105. 

Werk-cafUe  defended  by  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  139, 

Wheat  ears ‘plentiful  at  the  Wells,  1 09. — The  manner  of  catching 
them ,  ib. 

Wildernefi,  Mr.  Pratt’s  houfe,  226. 

William  Rufus,  appears  before  Tunbridge,  200. — Confines  his 
uncle  Odo  there,  201. 

Withy  ham  the  burying  place  of  the  Sackvilles,  263. 

Wood  fcarce  on  account  of  the  founderies ,  136. 

Woodgate  Mr.  pofiefior  of  Somerhill,  234. 

Y « 

Yew  ufed  in  ornamenting  Tunbridge- Ware,  108. 

York,  James,  duke  of,  at  the  Wells,  47. 

York  and  Glocetter,  the  dukes  of,  at  the  Wells,  63, 

Yokes-place,  the  feat  of  Mr,  Matter,  244. 

- 

Zutphen,  the  battle  of,  179. 
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